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MOUNT SAVAGE.” None Better. 
IRE BRICK: *REFRACTO” Pant E dependable for 
boiler work and general purposes. 














CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


We are the largest distributers of Portland Cement, Lime Plaster, Fire-brick and General 
Building Material in the Southern States, and have stocks of Standard Brands at all of the 





Atlantic and Gulf Seaports, and at our ‘interior mills and warehouse 4s, for prompt and 
economical distribution to all Southe rn territory. _W rite for our delivered prices anywhere, f F | R E & L A y 
Also Southe: rn agents for the ‘‘Dehydratine’s” waterproofing material. ‘Universal, 0 
“acme” and “Electroid’’ Brands Ready Roofing. Get our price THERMIC FIRE CLAY 
Charleston, S. C. Birmingham, Ala. Atlanta, ry New Orleans, La 
: ; HOLLOW TILE for both par- 
tition and outside use. 





Union Mining Company 


GENERAL OFFICES 
1113-1117 Fidelity Building, BALTIMORE, MD. 
Manufacturing Plants: Mount Savage, MD. 


Phoenix Portland Cement iiss” ™ " 
: poe. Manufactured by 
aay} PHOENIX PORTLAND CEMENT CO. a 


PORTLAND 

















CEMENT NAZARETH, PA. We are preparing a new mailing list for the purpose of giving only those 
ns i reste > res Ss : sts £ » ‘rr nts h are c sts , >} "are 
Sole Selling Agent, WILLIAM G. HARTRANFT CEMENT 00 . me Ys a — 9 hy sts and experiments which are constantly being car 

4 ss g e 


Real Estate Trust Building, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 
DURABILITY — STRENGTH — SUPERIORITY of 


Ottawa Silica Co.’s Washed White Flint Sand | ««amERICAN KEENE CEMENT’”’ 


Is used for sawing stone in more than a dozen states. Cuts 














more and lasts longer than any other sand on the market. as compared with other cements and plastering materials 
Unexcelled for oe Facing Cement Blocks, White Plaster, If YOU are interested send us your name and correct address 
cto. Fisight sates and pulets en agplention. AMERICAN KEENE CEMENT COMPANY 
OTTAWA SILICA CO. Ottawa, Il. SIGURD, UTAH 
* 2 


your previous experience with belts has been one of the 
ag apa and loss of time and age and AS WE MAKE If IN 
as made you a grouch on the whole subject, , 
you should learn what we have to tell about RELIANCE 
We rm, a lot of firms solve this vin White for our catalog, cheerfully sent SEA LION and 


WILL LET US HELP YOU? on request 


CHICAGO BELTING Bs 126 N. Green Street, CHICAGO WHITE STRIP tena 
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SPECIAL FEATURES IN THIS NUMBER 





Ligno Concrete 
The XX Century Form E Edi : i a ae 
New York Dealers Hold Important Meeting ~ Me 
New Jersey Dealers In Annual Meeting ; es 
Building Material Dealers’ Profits ; . > 
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Pin Your Faith to this Salesman 


HEN a Leviathan-Anaconda salesman comes up to you 
and says he wants to sell you a belt on a “make-good” 
basis, listen to him. He can tell you something worth 

while about the belt you ought to have. 


Write our nearest house for convincing facts. 


MAIN BELTING COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


New York Chicago Boston 
Pittsburg Seattle Birmingham 




























MAIN BELTING go OF CANADA, Lid. 


Montrea oronto Calgary 









HAMMER CRUSHERS 





For Pulverizing Lime- 
stone, Lime, Cement Rock, 
Marl, Shale, Ete. 


Main Frame ot steel, “Ball 
and. Socket” Self aligning 
Bearings; forged Steel Shaft; 
Steel Wear Liners; Cage 
adjustable by hand wheel 
while Crusher is running. 

+ No other hammer Crusher 
has such a big Safety Factor. 


PENNSYLVANIA CRUSHER CO. 


Philadelphia 
New Yerk Pittsburgh 
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The Brand With a Reputation 


ESTABLISHED 1893 


Capacity (actual) 2,000,000 Bblis. the Year 
FREE ON APPLICATION 


FOLLOWING BOOKS: 












How to Select and Proportion Aggregates. 
Cement Sidewalk Paving. 

Concrete Highways. 

Concrete on Live Stock Farms. 







Concrete Fence Posts. 
Concrete Tanks. 











Vulcanite Portland Cement Co. 
Broad Street, PHILADELPHIA Madison Square, NEW YORK 















APPLY TO NEAREST DEALER FOR PRICES Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 


OVER 12,000,000 BARRELS YEARLY 


Allentown, Pa. 


VULCANITE y K sOHTL ay 7 Concrete’s the Thing 


Lehigh’s the Cement 


Quick Delivery 
Co-operation 


Chicago, Ill. 




































THIRTY YEARS OF EXPERIENCE IS 
BEHIND EVERY BARREL OF 


The Old Reliable 


Giant Portland 
Cement 


A RECORD IN LONG TIME TESTS, UNEQUALLED BY OTHER 









BRANDS OR LARGER OUTPUTS. MILLS 








Let us show you. 





Montreal 

Giant Portland Cement Co. ta 
6th FloorfPennsylvania Building mai 
Philadelphia Calgary 
































Port Colborne 
Shallow Lake 
Maribank 
Winnipeg 
Exshaw 


For Prices Any Where in 
CANADA 


Write or Wire Our Nearest Sales Office 


Canada 
Cement Company 


LIMITED 


Montreal - Toronto 
Winnipeg - Calgary 
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Fifteen teams would cost say $60.00 a day. (The price varies in different parts of the 
country.) The Troy outfit would cost not more than $18.00 a day. $18.00 includes everything, 
even to interest on investment and depreciation. The $18.00 estimate is high, too. 

That is the sort of saving Troy Reversibles are making on more than 225 different jobs. 
If you do big hauling, it’s time to investigate. Get Hauling Book PR and full information as to 


what we’ve done for others and can do for you. 


THETROY WAGON WORKS CO., 101 E. Race Street., Troy, Ohio 


DISTRIBU;TORS 
























G. C. Hodges, - Brooklyn So. Texas Impl. Co., - - Houston Landes & Co., - - Salt Lake City 
Standard Supply & Equipment Co., Philadelphia W. M. Pattison Supply Co.. + - Cleveland hg Metal Mfg. Co., ° El Paso 
Eastern Ry, Supply Co., - Baltimore Beall & Co. - - Portland - J. Dinnen & Co., : - Winnipeg 
H. H. Hoover, - Pittsburgh E. R. Bacon & Co., - - San Francisco Gs dian E t & Supply Cas = Calgary 
W. S. Brown & Sons, - Birmingham W. L. Cleveland & Co., - Los Angeles C. Paquet & Co., - - - - Quebec 
A. Baldwin & Co., : - New Orleans W. McNally & Co., - - - Montreal 














The Blue Ridge Lime 
Company installed our 
smallest 


PULVERIZER ,™ 
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March, 1910. They pul- 
verize limestone for agri- 
cultural purposes and finish the product in one operation. 

During the year 1913, they expended, with us, account of renewal 
of parts, $114.37. 

This machine pulverizes 20 to 23 tons ten hours. 

The machine will do the same for you—get one with our guaranty. 

Write for particulars 


AMERICAN PULVERIZER COMPANY - East St. Louis, Ill 
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The Bradley Hercules Three Roll Mill 


The Largest and Most Economical Break Down Mill Manufactured 
Weighs 45,000 lbs.—66'' Die Ring—Extreme Height 11! 1"' 


CAPACITY and FINENESS 
LIMESTONE CLINKER 

















35-50 Tons Per Hour 110-130 Barrels Per Hour 
50 Per Cent Through 100 Mesh 50 Per Cent Through 100 Mesh 
94 Per Cent Through 20 Mesh 94 Per Cent Through 20 Mesh 


HORSE POWER 


175-200 H. P. on Limestone 
150-175 H. P. on Clinker 


COST OF MAINTENANCE 
On a Test, Pulverizing 125,000 Bbls. Clinker—Less Than One-Half cent a Barrel 


WHY NOT INVESTIGATE? 


Bradley Pulverizer Company, Boston, Mass. 














What One Manufacturer Has Learned After Seven Years 








About seven years ago we approached a large manufacturer, in whose process a certain material is ground, with 
the facts concerning the advantages to him of securing a more finely ground and uniform product by the use of the 


RAYMOND SYSTEM 2 GRINDING 


With Air Separation 


He was not inclined to agree with us. 





Since then several of his competitors making the same thing have taken advantage of the 
Raymond System, with the result that this first manufacturer has finally awakened to the faet 
that his competitors are getting a preference because of a finer and more uniform product. 





This manufacturer is now putting the Raymond System in his plant and will unquestion- 
ably achieve the same results his competitors have enjoyed; a better product whieh will get the 
business for him and factory savings of considerable proportions. 


The Raymond System has shown its ability to produce a better product, or a lower cost 
or both, in over 75 different kinds of material, with results in each case guaranteed in advance 














Raymond Bros. Impact Pulverizer Co., We design special machinery 
1301 N. Branch St., Chicago. SEND FOR and methods for Pebvastaing 
Please send us your Book on Modern Grinding, Separating and Con- 
Methods of Pulverization. THE | veying all powdered products. 





We manufacture Automatic 


OA ee ee ee a Pulverizers, Roller Mills, Vac- 

uum Air Separators, Crushers, 
ee eer es RAYMOND Special Exhaust Fane end Dust 
City State BOOK—NOW | Collectors. Send for the Book, 
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Equip your grinding plant 
with. h EHRS M grinding & 












Sees of GRINDING & 
SEPARATING will enable 


“you to produce a finer produ- oe 


ae ese Vertical 
, Bure Pa sessae 






THE J. BEHRSAM & SON. 
MFG.CO, 
othchick KANSASE 


“SEND USA SAMPLE of your shaman re 
ahs tin fineness. and capacity required ::*. 
ne ands we. e wil Hifit: aif ‘furnish full (222) 




















“Inertia Classifier, se : 


ae i NE RTIA CLASS IFI ER_ 
“is. of inestimable value in plants 
= where a fine material is required 
sth owing to its low cost perton cap- 
St “2 acity and owing tothe smallamo- 
Schr unt of power required per ton 
SES capacity. 
ay It can be operated in connec- 





net “Horizontal Burr Mil te 


-"[BEHRSA .M @ SONS 





“MILL MACHINERY. 


Tee ae machinery _ 


“THE MORSHEREHRSAM 
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Demonstration Plant 


entirely at your disposal, where we will be pleased 
to illustrate the following facts: 


The Gardner Crusher 


Is of the hammer type. 

Will crush any kind of material. 

Requires comparatively very low power for its capacity. 

Needs no special foundations and is easily transported. 
(Heaviest piece in No. 1 is only 350 !bs.) 


ee Ps 


Made in Four Sizes 


Cages 
Weight (Tons 
Size Lbs. Power Feed per Hr.) 
Yo. hp. 3in. I1-1h 
hp. 4in, 34 

No.2 4,000 20-22h.p. 6in. 8-10 

: h.p. 10in. 15-20 
Equipped with % in. screen through which 

everything will pass. 


90% through 20 mesh. 60% through 60 mesh. 
75%, through 40 mesh. 50% through 100 mesh. 
65% through 50 mesh. 30% through 200 mesh. 


Coarser or finer product can be obtained by 
changing the screens and speed of machine. 





There are now a large number of Gardner Crushers in actual 
operation in the U. S. on all kinds of material. We, there- 
fore, know by practical knowledge what our machine will do 
on most any material and we are prepared to prove our 
assertions. 


Gardner Crusher Co. 1482 sxoabway 


Demonstration Piant: 556 West 34th Street, New York 





























GRUENDLERTPULVERIZERS 


Grind perfectly Limestone, Phosphate Rock, Coal, Brickbats, 
Coke, Kaolin, Shale, Marl, Fireclay, Bones, Tankage, 
Fertilizer Materials and Ores of all kinds. 

Any Desired Fineness in ONE Operation. 


a 





One Customer Writes: 
“The Crusher works to our entire satisfaction and we believe we have'selected 
the best make for our purpose.” " 
Another One Says: 
“The two Crushers you have furnished us have i ven entire satisfaction. We 


are now considering putting in another machine of 
lowest prices and sizes.’’ 


We manufacture these machines in sizes from 3 to 400 tons daily capacity. 
The entire interior is constructed of steel and they are built for great 
strength and durability throughout. They are easily handled, all ad- 
justments being made from the outside. 


Write for Catalog and Prices 


GRUENDLER PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER COMPANY 


924-928 N. FIRST STREET SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


arger capacity; kindly state 





Pulverators 





Cross Section of Allis-Chalmers Pulverator (Patented) 


ulverizing 


by a New Principle 





Note that Involute Curve 
The Direction of Rotation 





Advise us your requirements concerning capacity 
and fineness wanted 


Forward Sample of Your Material 


Complete Rock Crushing Plants and Cement Mills— 
Power Plants—Electric Motors 


Allis-Chalmers 


Manufacturing Company 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPLE CITIES 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


For All Canadian Business Refer to Canadian Allis-Chalmers, Lid., Toronto, Ont. 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES:—Frank R. Perrot, 883 Hay St., Perth, W. A. 
Frank R. Perrot, 204 Clarence St., Sidney, N. S.W. Mark R. Lamb, 87 
Galeria Beeche, Casilla, 2653, Santiago, Chile. H. I. Keen, 732 Salisbury 
House, London Wall, E. C. London, England. 





























“*€OMMON Sense =a 
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for Catalog 25 
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STONE CO.,, 
So. Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 


have been using one of our Common Sense Elevators for six years— 
capacity 400 tons an hour. 


THE C. 0. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. “"viis"? 
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Limestone Screenings Nor, of tite value, can be converted into a 
AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE 


WITH 


THE WILLIAMS UNIVERSAL FINE GRINDER! 


The Williams Universal Fine 
Grinder will take your screenings 
and in one operation convert them 
into a uniformly fine product, ad- 
mirably suited for agricultural pur- 
poses, a product now greatly in 
demand. . This machine, as you 


‘Another feature about this ma- 
chine to be remembered is that - 
it will produce these ever uniform 
results with the minimum expense 
for maintenance and _ power, 
because the various methods of 
adjustment employed are by far 






















































































will note in the cut, is adjustable the most practical yet devised. 
to grind fine or coarse as desired, Further details regarding this 
this adjustment being made while ie SS oe machine are given in Bulletin No. 
the machine is in operation, by a Fe a oe eens 4,a copy of which should be in 
hand wheel on the outside. THE NEW WILLIAMS” your hands. 
Let us prove these statements; let us show you what results others are 
getting with this machine. Do not deprive yourself of the opportunity 
to increase your profits any longer. NOW is the time to ACT. 
General Sales Department, Old Colony Building 
Works: ST. LOUIS, MO. CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO: 268 Market Street 
N 
me ANNOUNCEMENT || | | 
Gyratory Crusher | 
has perfect suspension for main shaft, re- | 
movable countershaft bearing and steel 
gears. : . ° 
Efficient oiling devices, great strength and Our splendid new factory IS in the 
coke: tab nates vied onan process of completion for the 
tion and possibility of breakage. Describ- 
ed and illustrated in Bulletin PM-4-58. manufacture of 
The largest crusher in the world operating on trap rock is a 
Superior 
— It will be the most modern and 
Jaw Crusher : 
Installed March, 1910, in the quar- CO m plete Factory of its ki nd. 
ries of the Birdboro Stone Co., Bird- . . 
a oan een produces 3500 to 4000 Service, quality, 
Built in sno __following mom eiving ° . 
Opening Sis 20 aaa workmanship—the BEST 
Bulletin P uM. 44-58. 
Write for Bulletins. 
The Urschel-Bates Valve Bag Company 
Power & Mining Machinery Co. Toledo. Ohio 
Works: Cudahy, Wis. New York Office: 115 Broadway 4 
District Offices: Chicago, El Paso, San Francisco, Atlanta. {Address all communications to the company at Toledo, Ohio.] 
PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 
Rock Crushing Machinery, Mining and Smelting Machinery, Cement Making Machinery, Wood impregnating Plants, Loomis BRANCH FACTORIES: Niagara Falls, Ontario, Can., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Pettibone Gas Generators, Suction Gas Producers, Cyanide and General Steel Tank Works, Weetbury digging, Sra Seton. 
Tell ’em you saw it in Rock Propucts AND BuiLprne MATERIALS _— 
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AUSTIN GYRATORY CRUSHERS 


Made in Eight Sizes 
ae 50 to 5000 Tons Per Day , 
Plans and Specifications submitted and expert advice free on 
any problems involving rock-crushing or earth-handling. 


AUSTIN MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York Office: 50 CHURCH STREET CHICAGO Canadian Agents: MUSSENS, Ltd.. Montrea 


We manufacture:—Road and Elevating Graders, Scarifiers, Road Rollers, Quarry Cars, Dump 
Wagons, Stone Spreaders, Street Cleaning Machinery. 








Jaw and Rotary 


CRUSHERS 


For all Rocks and Ores Softer than Granite 


GYPSUM MACHINERY = We design modern 
Plaster Mills and make all necessary Machin- 
ery, including Kettles, Nippers, Crackers, 
Buhrs, Screens, Elevators, Shafting, etc. 





Special Crusher-Grinders for Lime 


. Butterworth G&G Lowe 
= 17 Huron Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Nippers—17 x 19’, 18 x 26”, 20x30", 24x36" and 26 x 42” 


Crackers—6 sizes—many variations. : 





















vcs BONNOT PULVERIZER 


All working parts 
mm can be removed 


=a) and replaced with- Grinds and Screens Limestone, 
Aggy ec ealaieee. Raw Lime and Hydrated Lime 


belts, feeder, etc. 
Does it at One Operation. Gives You Any Desired Fineness 








GRINDING LIME IS LARGELY A SCREENING 
PROPOSITION. THE BONNOT PULVER- 
IZER HAS THE LARGEST SCREENING 
SURFACE -AND CONSEQUENTLY THE 
GREATES1 CAPACITY. 


NO OTHER MACHINE LIKE IT IN THE 
ACCESSIBILITY OF SCREEN AND GRIND- 
ING PARTS. 


No. 4 Catalog Explains These Advantages 





- THE BONNOT COMPANY 


909 N. Y. Life Bidg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. CANTON, OHIO 
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MAXECON 


Means MAXimum of ECONomy 


Years of experience with the assistance of our hundreds of customers has found 
THE SOLUTION OF GRINDING HARD MATERIALS. The MAXECON 
PULVERIZER combines highest EFFICIENCY, greatest DURABILITY and 
assured RELIABILITY, Uses the LEAST HORSE POWER per capacity. Em- 
bodies the features of our Kent Mill with i improvements that make it MAXECON. 


WE DO NOT CLAIM ALL of the CREDIT 
for this achievement 
















We have enjoyed the valuable suggestions of the engineers of the Universal Portland Cement 
Co. (U. S. Steel Corp.), Sandusky P. C. Co., Chicago Portland C. Co., Marquette Cement Mfg. Co. 
Western P. C. Co., Cowham Engineering Co., Ironton P. C.Co., Alpena P. C. Co., Castalia P. C. Co., 
Pennsylvania P. C. Co., and many other patrons. 


THE RING WOBBLES 


The FREE WOBBLING POUNDING RING instantly and Automatically ADAPTS its position 
to the variations of work. 


Its GRINDING ACTION is DIFFERENT than any other; besides the STRAIGHT rolling 
action of the rolls, the SIDE to SIDE motion of the ring makes the material subject to 
TWO crushing forces and DOUBLE OUTPUT results. 


STURTEVANT MACHINERY 


CRUSHERS GRINDERS SCREENS 














Thirty Years of Practical Experience has taught us that no one machine is adapted to all purposes. Customers 
expect correctly designed machines for their special work. Our large line enables one to select properly. It consists of : 


CRUSHERS — For coarse, medium and fine work on hard or soft rock. Jaw, 


Rotary and Hammer design. 
CRUSHING ROLLS — Coarse, medium and fine. Hard or soft rock,— wet or dry. 





TRI-ROLL MILLS — For medium crushing, giving Two Roll Reductions. 
RING-ROLL MILLS — For pulverizing hard materials. 

EMERY MILLS and HAMMER-BAR MILLS — For pulverizing softer materials. 
SCREENS — Inclined Vibrating and Rotary for fine or coarse work— wet or dry. 











Sampling Crushers, Rolls, Grinders and Screens. Send for Catalogue. 


STURTEVANT MILL CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND DENVER PITTSBURGH ATLANTA VICTORIA, B. C. LONDON Ena. 


























Don’t Buy Hydrated Lime 


at random; specify ‘‘Clyde Process’’ Hydrated Lime. The material that has the qualities you 
want, either as a consumer or a dealer. The presence of this guality has enabled Clyde operators 
to sell 90% of the Hydrated Lime used in America. Insist on getting “Clyde Process’ Hydrated 
Lime, it will put snap into the appearance of your work, it will ginger up a sick selling organization. 
If your dealer or producer doesn’t carry this material, send us his name, we will tell you where you 
can get it‘in your neighborhood. We furnish complete “Clyde Process” Hydrating plants with 
capacities from 1 ton an hour up. Interesting booklets for the asking. 


**The Man that put QUALITY into Hydrated Lime.’’ 


Clyde Hydrator with Hood H. MISCAMP BELL, Duluth, Minn. 


“The common sense way” Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of Clyde Hydrators 
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Handle Metal Lath 


Kno-Burn Metal Lath 
Sells Itself 


Contractors and architects know the superior- 
ity of Kno-Burn Metal Lath by actual building 
experience. Our national advertising is educating 
the home-builder to insist upon ‘‘Northwestern”’ 
Products over unknown brands. 


Kno-Burn 
Expanded Metal Lath 


For Every Kind of Interior Plastering Work 


Kno-=Fur 


Expanded Metal Lath 


For Stucco Work and Overcoating Old Houses 


XX Century 


Expanded Metal Lath 


An Acid-Proof Lath for Inside and Outside Plastering 


Here are three products that meet every requirement of 
the architect and the builder. 

“Kno-Burn” Expanded Metal Lath insures walls of 
permanent smoothness and beauty. The plaster SURROUNDS the 
mesh which it grips permanently. It will not rust out, and it is made 
in long sheets that are easily handled. 

“Kno-Fur”’ Expanded Metal Lath can be applied with- 
out the use of furring and sheathing. Diagonal ‘‘U’”’ shaped ribs in 
the metal take their place. These ribs are as rigid proportionately as 
the trusses of a steel bridge. It is applied directly to the studding. 
For covering old houses ‘‘Kno-Fur’’ can be applied directly over the 
old clapboards or they can be removed and the metal lath put right 
on the studding. These features make it indispensable for building 
contractors and give it big sales possibilities. 


“XX Century” has alkthe good construction points of 
Kno-Burn and in addition is proof against acids in the plaster. 


The reputation of the biggest expanded metal lath man- 
ufacturers in the world is behind every one of these products. 


These products are in demand all over the land. Handle 
them and get your share of the profits. 


Send for booklet No. 295, “Metal Lath for House 
Construction”, and ask for prices. 


North Western 
Expanded Metal Company 
929 Old Colony Bldg. Chicago, U.S. A. 
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STATE CAPITOL, MADISON, WIS. 
George B. Post & Sons, Architects 


N the construction of this building over 
28,000 tons of granite and 2,300 tons 


of structural steel were used. 
All of this immense tonnage was handled by 
American Wire Rope. 
This building is equipped with Kestner & Hecht 
electric elevators, using American Wire Rope. 
Every pound of rope steel made is carefully analyzed 
and checked, and only such as conforms to our rigid 
tests ever is used for wire rope, whether of iron, cru- 
cible cast steel, extra strong crucible steel, plow steel, 
monitor steel or tico special steel. 


Chicago New York Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Worcester Denver 


Export Representative, U. S. STEEL PRODUCTS CO., New York 
Pacific Coast Representative, U.S. STEEL PRODUCTS CO., San Francisco 
Les Angeles Portland Seattle 
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Be a Monarch Man 


The 
National 


Lime & 


Stone Co. 
CAREY, OHIO 











Safety First! 








ROTECT yourself 

from the annoyance 
and expense occasioned 
by the use of inferior 
hydrates. 


Monarch 
Hydrated 
Lime 
does not “pop” or “‘pit”’ 


in the wall. 


It gauges with less 
plaster and spreads easier 
and further than others. 








WE SHIP SUDDEN 



































This Dealer Sold Tons of It 











This big office building in 
Toledo, Ohio, is plastered 
throughout—scratch, brown 
and white coat with 


Tiger Brand 
Hydrated Lime 


Architects in your territory are 
specifying this material every 
day on big jobs and little. 





They know that Tiger Brand 
guarantees a smooth white wall 
that will never show cracks, pits 
or blisters. 


You can “get in’ on this lime 
business by becoming a Tiger 
Brand dealer. 


The Kelley Island 
Lime & Transport Co. | 





Second National Bank Building, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Cleveland, 0. 


D. H. Burnham & Co., Architects. 

















MANUFAC 


my MORTARANDSUPPLY CO 


E NATIONAL 
s PITTSBURG, PA. 





A. H. LAUMAN, President 





Capacity Increased to Thirty-five Kilns of Most Improved Construction to Supply 


BANNER HYDRATE LIME 


PROMPT AND COURTEOUS ATTENTION GIVEN TO EVERY CUSfOMER, 
AND SHIPMENTS HANDLED WITH UTMOST DESPATCH. 


Secure Your Supply of Banner Hydrate Lime Now While the Opportunity Is Open. 


NATIONAL MORTAR AND SUPPLY CO. 


the World Famous 








PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















of the month. 


on the 20th. 


537 So. 








NOTICE! 


Changes of copy for the issue of the 7th 
should be in this office not later than the first 


Advertising forms for the issue of the 7th 
will close on the 5th. 

Change of copy for issue of the 22nd should 
be in this office not later than the 15th. 

Advertising forms for issue of the 22nd close 


THE FRANCIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINQIS 
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‘*‘HENDRICKR’’ 


Perforated Steel Screens and 


Elevator Buckets 


Stand the Test 








Let us figure on your requirements. 


HENDRICK MFG. CO. 


New York Office, 30 Church St. CARBONDALE, PA. 
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WORKS AT 


Huntington, lediens MANUFACTURERS OF AND WHOLESALE DEALERS !N 

Gibsonburg, Ohio , , : —- , Capaci 
Fostoria le Ohio and Indiana White Finishing Lime, Ground _ 
Genes, 0. Lime, Lump Lime, Fertilizer Lime, Hydrate 8000 Barrels 
Fone Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc., Etc. Per Day 
uckey, Ohio 

Bedford, Ind. 

















MAIN OFFICE: Huntington, Ind. Branch Office: Marion, Ohio. 




















The Ohio and Western Lime Company | 














“If It Is Lime ! 
‘fitistine Dealers, Attention! 


We manufacture the Strongest Lime in Ohio. Thereason! Our Lime Stone is of that quality. 
We can ship straight or mixed cars of bulk, barrels, Mason Hydrate, Lime Flour White 
Finishing Hydrate, also Clover Grower for improving the soil. Write or wire for prices. 





















Scioto Lime and Stone Company 


Delaware - - Ohio 











This Is THE BRAND 


we want every dealer, contractor and consumer to know. 


It stands for QUALITY HYDRATE. 


MITCHELL LIME, for sixty years, has been recognized as 
the superior high calcium product. 
< LIME & E , P 


We intend to hydrate it under scientific methods by the 
KAINRS: Yr best known mechanical means. 
Mitchell 
MITCHELL Mitche 
. 
Hydrated Lime 
4 Ov 
x 


AGo, iLL will be on the market about May first. 









Dealers who desire to handle this material should corres- 
WORKS: 


MITCHELL. IND pond with us now as we are establishing -connections. It 
’ will be a profitable one to you. Write us today. 








Mitchell Lime Company 
1515 Consumers Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 
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The Dealers’ Opportunity for Increasing His Profit 


Many retailers of masons’ supplies are 
either overlooking or failing to appreciate 
how their sales might be increased by carry- 
ing HYDRATE in stock. It will not only in- 
crease their revenue directly but put them in 
touch with a wider range of customers who, in 
the course of time, might become purchasers 
of other supplies. Thisis particularly appli- 
cable in suburban cities or rural districts. 

If a dealer were to circularize his commun- 
ity, setting forth the many advantages of 
HYDRATE in the suburban home where they 
have from a half an acre to ten acres, or for 
the farmer with a big farm, he would gradu- 
ally build up a business in this commodity 
which wad be surprising. 

The average resident in a suburban dis- 
trict does not know that lime, scientifically 
hydrated, can be procured in small quanti- 
ties and kept indefinitely in a comparatively 
dry place so that it can be used when the 
occasion presents itself. If this fact were 
known, practically every one of these subur- 
banites and farmers would keep a bag or two 
on hand constantly. 


SOME OF THE USES 


A small box of HYDRATE kept in the cel- 
lar serves to absorb the damp and purifies the 
atmosphere, making it much more whole- 
some especially where foods are kept. 

HYDRATE can be used for whitewashing. 
Quite a number of formulas can be secured 
and if it is properly mixed, it will not only 
make the very best whitewash, but it will 
act as a cold water paint. 

One of the advantages of using HYDRATE 
is that it does not have to be slaked. The 
process of slaking is accompanied by no little 
danger, especially to the novice who does 
not understand the explosive nature of lime 
when it slakes. 

HYDRATE is not air slaked lime and for 
that reason can be used any place that ordi- 
nary slaked lime can be employed. Air- 
slaked lime cannot be used for plastering, 
but HYDRATE can. There are always times 
when a little patching is necessary. Laying 
up of stone or brick can be easily accom- 
plished, saving both time and money. 

HYDRATE, when mixed with concrete fills 
voids and pores and not only makes the con- 
crete more plastic and easier to use, but by 
increasing its density, makes it watertight. 
It also has a tendency to lighten the color 
and make a more attractive job. Add 10% 
to 15% to the mix. 

HYDRATE is also a well known insecticide 


and germicide and when used to dust around 
the chicken houses will not only have a ten- 
dency to purify the atmosphere but keep 
down vermin, especially if mixed with kero- 
sene. 

HYDRATE can be used to spray around 
the lawn or garden or around roots of trees, 
shrubbery, etc. It can be used with a mix- 
ture of kerosene or sulphur as a spray. 

There are many more uses for lime around 
the farm that the average farmer is well ac- 
quainted with. 


ONE DEALER’S EXPERIENCE 


We have in mind a retailer of masons’ 
supplies who has, by circularizing the resi- 
dential section on the outskirts, and the farm- 
ers immediately adjacent, to his township, 
created a demand for HYDRATE in small 
quantities and he says that the advertising 
which he has secured in this manner has 
brought him trade for cement, sewer pipe, 
coal, lumber and other materials. He puts 
it up in one, five and ten pound packages and 
sells it at a nice profit. e says that many 
of the farmers are now keeping a bag or so 
constantly on hand and they tell him that 
they would not be without it as itis one of 
the handiest things to have about the farm. 

One dealer mentioned the case of a farmer 
living about eight miles from his yard who 
stated that frequently when he had a little 
whitewashing to do it would mean sending 
his man with a team to the nearest station 
for two or three bushels of quicklime. Fre- 
quently the dealer would be sold out of the 
product for a few days and this would neces- 
sitate the team making another trip, thus in- 
creasing the cost. 

All that is necessary to work up a nice 
business in this commodity is a little advertis- 
ing On the part of the retailer in order to 
acquaint the farmers with the advantages of 
hydrated lime. While it is not a new prod- 
uct it is comparatively so to the average 
surburban resident and small farmer and it is 
to these that the retailer must make his ap- 
peal. Many a farmer has been started to using 
HYDRATE in this way and has become a 
large user in time. 

Reiailers of masons supplies will do well 
to give this subject some thought and if 
they are not thoroughly familiar with its 
possibilities, we would be pleased to give 
them any assistance or information which 
we have at hand to aid them in building up 
their trade in HYDRATE. 


—Mason & Builder. 


Our business is ‘to install up-to-date hydrating plants and guarantee results. Our 
plants aie all designed to meet local conditions. The CONTINUOUS PROCESS is the only 
orocess that has proved successful in hydrating both high calcium and dolomitic lines. 


Vhile we do not recommend the batch system, 


however, we install them for making hy- 


drate for the fertilizer trade, but not for general use. We would like to take this matter 
up personally with you and feel confident that we could interest you in our process and 


machinery. 


. 


The Kritzer Company 


Chicago, IIl. 















KRITZER CONTINUOUS PROCESS 
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STONE ELEVATORS 


OUR CONTINUOUS | 
BUCKET TYPE 
ON 
TWO STRANDS OF 
ROLLER CHAIN 








































Two Plants Which 


Use Them 





HANCOCK STONE CO., FINDLAY, O 





GOETSCHIUS STONE CO., LIMA, O. 


Better, Cheaper and More Satisfactory Than the Old Belt Elevator 






































The Chain Numerous 

Elevator is Stone Plant 

Mechanically Operators 

Superior to Have 

the Belt Adopted 

Type, yet 4 Our Recom- 

is Less '" mendations 

Expensive in in Favor 

First Cost, of the | 
as well Chain Type Ht 
as in Elevator, q 
Maintenance and Have ' : 
Throughout Been Pleased ! 
Its with the is ! 
Much Wisdom of 4 
Longer Life. TheirChoice. 4 





IN THE HANCOCK AND GOETSCHIUS PLANTS 


MUCH LONGER LIFE 
WITH LESS 
EXPENSE 


BETTER ELEVATORS 
AT LOWER 
COST 
















_We make Belt Elevators, 
of course, as for many 
years, and can supply all 
requirements. 


Send Us Your Specifications 


We sell the Chain Type 
readily to all who investi- 
gate its advantages and 
economy. 


Let Us Tell You More About It 


The Webster M’f?s Company, Tiffin, Ohio 
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Hy rg — ner Oo. . os * Wood > Los Aageles, calli Mchy. & Equip. Co. 

{ - St St. 

Cry WA Ty i Woodward Ave Chicago, McCormick Building OE 5g 
Seattle, y Street. 

Saiagion, Ae: Cospenter ue Himes, - 1 Em Sek Lake Cay, Uteh—Utah Engineering & Machinery Co. 

Sewer "ile —0. Dee. 1718 Colerain Stent New York, 88-90 Reade Street 






Vancouver, B. C.—B C. Equipment Co., Bank of Otta- 
Douglas, Ariz—L. V. Mendenhall, - 1019 Avenue G. wa Building. 60 
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JOHNSTON & CHAPMAN CO..." carensss" 


ARE THE SOLE MAKERS OF THE 


Celebrated John O'Laughlin Screen, 


the value of which has been demonstrated by many 
years of continuous service in QUARRIES of Limestone, 
Granite, Trap and other Rock. This machine is built to 
meet the requirements of Quarrymen, who want a dur- 
able practical machine for heavy work. Its construction 
renders it not only more effective in screening, but it is 
much shorter, stronger, easier-running, and less destruc- 
tive of screen covers and bearings than the ordinary 
cylindrical screen. We will be glad to send to any ad- 
dress a circular explaining the merits of this screen. . 
WE ARE ALSO PERFORATORS OF ALL SHEET METALS, AND MAKERS OF FLAT, 
CYLINDRICAL AND CONICAL PERFORATED SCREEN PLATES FOR QUARRIES, 
MINES, CEMENT MILLS, REDUCTION WORKS, AND ALL INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES. 
PLEASE FAVOR US WITH YOUR INQUIRIES FOR PERFORATED SCREEN PLATES 

FOR ANY MACHINE, OR ANY PURPOSE. 


Remember the O7 LAUGHLIN SCREENING MACHINE. It is a good one. 


JOHNSTON & CHAPMAN CO., Chicacoitinois 























OUR MOTTO—“QUALITY and SERVICE” 


, (Prices Always Right) 








WIRE, MAIL OR PHONE OR- 
DERS TO NEAREST MILL 








The National Retarder Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 




















The Chemical Stucco Retarder Co. The Ohio Retarder Co. The Binns Stucco Retarder Co. 
Webster City, Iowa Port Clinton, Ohio Uhrichsville, Ohio 
MILLS AT 
Webster City, Iowa Port Clinton, Ohio 


Branch Office, Toledo, Ohio 
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Every Building Material 
Dealer Should Handle 





WATERPROOFING COMPOUND 


It’s Profitable 
Because 


There’s an excellent margin of profit in Ceresit. 
Ceresit always gives your customers right results. 


It builds up sales—and consequently profits—by 
giving right results. 


It helps your reputation by giving right results. 


It offers a mass of good substantial reasons which 
your salesmen can use. 


It is advertised extensively and strongly in good 
sized space in all leading Engineering, Archi- 
tectural, Contracting and Building papers. 


We maintain a staff of expert waterproofing engin- 
eers to help solve any problems that you or 
your customers encounter. 


We back you up in every possible way that our 
sales and your sales may increase. 


Get our liberal dealers’ proposition. 


Also ask for a copy of the March “Ceresit Water- 
proofer,” a publication issued by us in a spirit 
of co-operation with our dealers. 








Ceresit Waterproofing Company 


924 Westminster Bldg., Chicago 
FACTORIES—Chicago, Una, Germaiy, London, Paris, Vienna, Warsaw. 
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PERRY MEMORIAL, PUT-IN-BAY, OHIO 


MEDUSA GRAY AND WHITE PORTLAND CEMENT 
USED IN ITS CONSTRUCTION 

Medusa is the first true white Portland cement ever 

manufactured, can be used for exterior as well as interior 

work, is perfectly white in color and stainless. It has 


been used by the U. 8. Government in over 50 buildings 
in the past few years. 


Write for free booklets and samples of 
MEDUSA WHITE PORTLAND CEMENT 
MEDUSA WATERPROOFING 


MEDUSA WATERPROOFED CEMENTS) 
(GRAY AND WHITE) 


SANDUSKY PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 


























DOHERTY-ELDRED 
LIME KILNS 














Steel Incline and 
Steel Industrial Limestone Cars 


The Improved Equipment Co. 


Executive and Sales Offices: 60 Wall St., New York 
COMBUSTION ENGINEERS 


Complete Lime Burning Plants Gas Producers 
Lime Kilns Special Industrial Furnaces 
Complete Gas Plants Refractory Materials 























DIRECT HEAT 


DRYERS 


FOR—— 


BANK SAND 
GLASS SAND 
ROCK, CLAY 
COAL, ETC. 

All Mineral, Animal and Vegetable Matter. 


We have equipped the largest plants in existence and our 
dryers are operating io all parts of the world. Write for list 
of installations and catalogue 8. C. 


American Process Company 


68 William Street, NEW YORK CITY 









BACON * FARREL 
oa ORE & ROCK 
CRUSHING . WORLD KNOWN 


ROLLS-CRUSHERS 


EARLE C.BACON, ENGINEER — 
HAVEMEYER BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WORRELL’S ROTARY DRIERS 


(First Efficient Rotary Fire Driers Built) 
DIRECT OR INDIRECT HEAT, 
FOR SAND, CLAY, CRUSHED ROCK, GRAIN 
and other granular or fiberous matter. High Efficiency, Durability and Simplicity 


IMPORTANT « In sending for prices and printed matter state your 
2 required hourly capacity, 


Tate oast ae & E.WORRELL 


Established 1879 209 Center St. HANNIBAL, MO 


























Farnam “Cheshire” Lime Co. 


OF CHESHIRE, MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Celebrated Cheshire “Finishing” Lime 


Well known throughout New York and the Eastern States as the finest 
finishing lime manufactured. The special feature of this lime is its quick 
and even slacking, thus preventing any cracking or checking when put 
on the wall. It is the best lime used in the country today for all 


HIGH GRADE FINISHING WORK 
Selling Department, 39 Cortlandt St., N.Y.,C. J. CURTIN, Pres’t. 
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Keep all the good resolutions you made at the association meeting 
right along in your business practice and it will pay you big dividends. 





Few big buildings and heavy construction propositions have gotten 
under way, but there is very plentiful crop of medium and small- 
sized jobs. All signs of prosperity are good. 





The dealer in builders’ supplies, like the voter under our system, 
has the cure for all his worst troubles in his own hands. Think this 
over as a helpful suggestion and act accordingly. 

¢ 





Better living conditions can only be secured by better housing of 
the masses. This is actually the greatest economic problem of the 
times and the concrete industfy has the answer in half dozen ways. 
Just spread this announcement. 





Even like the snakes of lreland, St. Patrick seems to have driven 
out the last vistage of winter, and the resplendent new painted wagons 
of the builders’ supply dealers are twinkling about the streets with 
the first deliveries of the spring season. 





In these days when obsolescence retires and scraps more high- 
priced machinery than wear and tear, the wide-awake manufacturer 
takes measures to get all the wear possible out of machinery invest- 
ments by running at top notch speed. Full capacity is the only avail- 
able economy in present-day methods. 





Financial benefits received by members of building material deal- 
ers’ associations are sufficiently large to pay the annual dues as well 
as the railroad fare and hotel bills expended while attending the 


various conventions. The far-seeing dealer has figured this out to 
as a result he is determined to attend the 
various associations with which he is affiliated. 


his own satisfaction and 
conventions of the 





Conerete walk and street improvement has gotten to be quite a 
staple a commodity as tea and coffee, and even more indispe mae toy 
It has become part of the XX century civilization. 





Every time a big holocaust occurs like the clubhouse fire in St. 
Louis there are plenty of people to call it a mysterious intervention of 
Divine Providence, quite inscrutable but nevertheless to be met with 
resignation. It is, in fact, quite another thing, chargeable to man’s 
criminal carelessness and the architect’s stupidity. It is just such 
casualties that call for the intervention of the law to force builders 
of such structures to properly protect them with fireproof concrete 
work. The cost of perfectly protected reinforced conerete construe- 
tion in the case cited would amount to merely a bagatelle of the total 
cost of the disaster. All similar buildings, wherever located, are daily 
giving a dare to fate, with the certainty that it is only a matter of time 
until the fire gets a start. 





During the next few weeks the road commissioners in many of 
the states will be elected. The choice of the actual road authorities 
will thus be made for very many localities throughout the country. 
Here and there a representative citizen may be elected, but if any one 
cares to look the matter up it will be found that, for the most part, 
the men running for road commissioners are being drawn from the 
political parasite class—not even taxpayers or householders in some 
eases. Yet they dispose of big sums of public money directed to im- 
portant public improvements as they pretty please. Nearly always 
they please to pass around ‘‘plum’’ contracts and ‘‘juicy jobs”’ 
amongst the party gang. After the earnest and intelligent road meet- 
ings this makes a sorry prospect, and the worst of it is that this is the 
phase of the subject that counts most. 





As a principal in business the codperation of competitors is the 
much-to-be desired goal of all the association effort that is being put 
forth in every line of the industry. It is now pretty generally recog- 
nized that the intensified competition developed in ‘American com- 
meree during the last two or three decades has been the means of 
cheating our typical business men out of practically all the things in 
life worth while. Time was—and almost up to this moment—when the 
success of the man in business could be measured solely by the number 
of dollars accumulated; all the other essentials for the secure estab- 
lishment of happiness were taken for granted. We are just waking 
up to the realization that the pursuit of happiness has little or nothing 
to do with the dollar chase, after all. Those most important factors 
which were presupposed for so many years have become dimmed by 
the rush and clamor of useless competition, so that having achieved 
the dollar we find it will only purchase discontent. Taking a broader 
view of the brotherhood of man and coéperating as such, the shock 
and wreck is dispensed with and there are still the same number of 
dollars which became incidental only to the main proposition of right 
living and the cultivation of the true higher civilization, in which the 
home and family relations, as well as the social and publie duties of 
citizenship, are developed. With such surroundings and conditions 
the man of affairs really lives—and he is beginning to do just that. 
And he refuses more and more to be the mule or pack-horse for his 
competitive enterprises which, after all, are only the 
necessary end. All the progress in this most important movement 
has come and is coming out of the trade associations. It is up to all 
the men with good intentions and high motives to get in line and do 
their part. 
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News About People and 
Things of Importance 

















With You and Me 








Comments of Interest 
to the Trade 



































Joseph L, Hogue, who was for eight years city 
street commissioner of Indianapolis, Ind., prior to 
the present city administration, has accepted a po 
sition as general manager of the Central Gravel Co. 

The Henry 8S. Spackman Engineering Co., in 
specting and chemical engineers, announces the 
removal of its Philadelphia offices and laboratories 
to its new building, 2024 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


R. L. Williams, of Graysville, Tenn., announces 


that the plant of the Graysville Crushed Limestone 


Co., which he controls, has resumed operations, and 


will furnish fertilizer material to lower East Ten 


nessee. Mr. Williams is general manager 


Heppenstall & Marquis, Pittsburgh, Pa., have sent 
us a souvenir in the shape of a note book and bil! 
book combined. There’s a pocket for the bills, 
as well as a section for the money, so that the 
collector will have a place for both. Believe me, 
we have long needed the suggestion. 

L. C, Stevens, superintendent and manager of the 
Evans Quarries Co, quarry, Hot Springs, 8S. D., ex 
pects to start East soon to investigate stone-working 
machinery, with the object in view of installing 
machinery at the quarry if it is found practicable 
to do so. This company reports a nice business 
during 1915 and prospects good for 1914 as they 
have a number of good contracts on hand. 

Bernard L. MeNulty, vice-president and general 
manager of the Lagarde Lime & Stone Company, 
Anniston, Ala., reports that his concern has enjoyed 
a good business during the past year. ‘* Hydrated 
lime is growing in favor with the southern con 
tractors,’’ said Mr. MeNulty, ‘‘and the dealers 
are taking to it. We have supplied the hydrate 
used to plaster the Ansley Hotel at Atlanta, Ga., 
also the lime used in the construction of the court 
house at Athens, Ga., and a number of important 


buildings where a superior product was needed.’’ 











GEO. S. BARTLETT. EDISON PORTLAND CEMEN' 
mo NEW YORK, N.Y 


I. L. Hirschman, of the Trus-Con Laboratories, 
Detroit, Mich., is now traveling abroad. He ex 


pects to return in September. 


On this ] 


yage is shown a splendid likeness of 
Jenjamin O, P 


ayne, the Vulcanite Portland Cement 
Co.’s salesman who covers southeastern New York 
state and western Connecticut in a Ford runabout. 
Mr. Payne is noted for his utter disregard of the 
speed law—when it comes to the distribution of 


Vuleanite Portland cement. 


Harold M. Leh, of the H. M. Leh Co., 1519 Real 
Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa., dealers in 
waterproofing, including ‘‘Minwax,’’ recently re 
turned from a joint business and pleasure trip to 
Allentown, Pa., where he attended the wedding of a 
friend At the office business was reported to be 
running smoothly, with every indication of continu 
ing so throughout the remainder of the present 
period. 


Henry 8S. Gray, of J. B. Speed & Co., was re- 
cently honored by king elected president of the 
Louisville Transportation Club, in which he has 
been active practically ever since its organization. 
Mr. Gray states that things have been somewhat 
slow with the company lately, in view of the gen 
eral quiet in the building world, cement being very 
slow, as well as lime. Prospects are not regarded 


as good, nothing definite being in sight. 


The county board of Kenosha county, Wis., has 
voted unanimously to demand the repeal of the 
Wisconsin law which provides state aid for high- 
ways, on the ground that the operation of the law 
The board 


asks that copies of its resolution be sent to all the 


has not been satisfactory in that county. 


counties of the state and that the other counties be 
asked to join in a siate-wide movement to secure 
the repeal of the act. It is declared that the law 


has promoted extravagance. 


Geo. S. Bartlett, one of the widest known as 
well as one of the most popular and able members 
of the Portland cement fraternity of the country, 
has been elected to the vice-presidency of the 
Edison Portland Cement Company. This will move 
Mr. Bartlett permanently down to New York. He 
has been living in Milwaukee for the past 25 years 
and has been connected with the cement industry 
ever since those days before his raven locks began 
to be streaked with gray as a result of the pleas 
ures of all those winter seasons. Mr. Bartlett was 


born in New York and probably feels more at 


home in that locality than anywhere else, although 
there is no place beneath the sun where George 
sartlett is not at home and a hail fellow well met. 


He has always been an agtive member because it 


part of his nature, and in this new connection he 
will, without a doubt, show hjs usual speed. He 
tells some of the best stories about the early days 
of cement in the development of the Middle West 
that are available for those who have a fondness 
for little anecdotes and episodes of commercial life 
and he never fails to tell them with vivid point 
and forceful metaphor. His particular gift has 
always been that of leading sentiment, which causes 
the use of cement in places where it had never 
been used before. Henee he is quite as familiar 
with modern concrete construction as he was a 
few vears ago with the production of hard ma 
sonry mortars and the smaller beginnings of the 


present great cement industry. 


Members of the National Association of Building 
Owners and Managers are looking forward to their 
annual convention, which will be held on July 14, 
15, 16, 17 in Duluth, Minn. 

Fred Von Siebenthal, who was formerly with the 
Ten Broeck Tyre Co., Louisville, Ky., after several 
years with the Louisville Builders’ Exchange, has 
been added to the sales force of Warren Brothers, 
f Louisville. 


Recent reports on the condition of T, H. Lazenby, 
general manager of the Thomas Moulding Brick Co., 
of Chicago, who is in a sanitarium at El Paso, 
Texas, indicate that Mr, Lazenby’s general condi- 


tion is about the same as it was at last report. 


Allen G. Ward is the new successor to the late 
Ed. Walton as manager of the Youngstown Ice Co., 
Youngstown, O., Ed. Holway continuing as treasurer. 
These gentlemén with their well-known ability in 
special lines will no doubt increase the volume of this 
business if it is possible after the loss of a great 
factor in commercial field like our dear old friend 
Ed. Walton was. 

W. H. Ford, general sales manager of the Canada 
Cement Co., was a Chicago visitor on his way home 
to Montreal after his regular annual swing over the 
territory of the Dominion from coast to coast. He 
has been steadily traveling since November, and dur 
ing that time has personally interviewed all of the 
leading dealers in the principal cities. This gives 
him that acquaintance with his trade that is recog- 
nized as personal magnetism. 


The directory of Cement, Gypsum and Lime Man- 
ufacturers for 1914 has been issued and is now 
being circulated. This is the eighth edition of 
the little directory and in its compact form has 
been found extremely valuable to those interested 
in the subjects on which it treats. The price of 
the directory is $1.00, and it may be had by appli- 
cation to Rock Propucts AND BUILDING MATERIALS. 











BENJAMIN O, PAYNE—HE USES A FORD AND SELLS 
VULCANITE CEMENT. 
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Safety First. 


The St. Louis holocaust of the Missouri Athletic 


Club emphasizes in letters of blood the folly of 


using what is known as substantial buildings of the 
past and gone type for such purposes. The strong 
and heavy timbers of the wooden floor construction 
made very high-class fuel for the flames and dem 
onstrated again that there is no way to protect 
wooden construction so as to make it ‘‘slow burn 
ing.’? 

The only way to protect human life against such 
awful risk is to use materials for the entire con 
struction which cannot be made to burn. Such 
materials are produced from our quarries and mines, 
and manufactured and fashioned so as to comply 
with every need of the builder. They are the 
cheapest materials known to man, and yet the poli 
tics of finance or commerce, or some other estab 
lished but yet antiquated usage, comes up to pre 
vent their specification in any degree commensurate 
with their merits. 

In this case, when nearly half a hundred business 
men in powerful commercial connections lose their 
lives, some lively temporary agitation will result 
in favor of fireproof construction. Prominent en 
gineers who are really quacks will recommend some 
hobby of construction, while others with earnest 
purpose will come outright in favor of reinforced 
conerete construction, the only kind that has no fire 
record yet. Other social and athletic clubs will 
take council with fireproofing experts, and adopt 
their recommendations at some cost or another; so 
the incident will soon pass into oblivion of those 
things not pleasant to remember. But another and 
endless reminders will recur from time to time, 
and each time it is ‘‘too bad, too bad.’’ 

All the boasted civilization of this Twentieth 
Century and its searchlights of intelligence don't 
really mean a great deal unless we use and apply 
the things that are developed and given freely to 
our benefit by studious and careful experts in con 
erete construction.. After all the agitations subside 
and all the hobbies of the quacks are played out to 
a finish, there stands only one way to put up build 
ings in safety from fire, and that is by the route of 
reinforced concrete. It is always cheapest in the 
long run as well as in the first outlay, and the most 
important feature to every human being that comes 
in contact with it is taken care of in advance. 
Safety first, and after that any old thing that faney 
may suggest. 

The big club house, the large commercial build- 
ing, and the city hotel will take care of themselves, 
because such structures are the targets for criti 
cism, and will pay the investors better than any 
other way. But the housing of the masses in little 
flimsy firetraps as we have it in this country now, 
is the worst blot upon our advanced civilization. 
These can to the smallest and most unpretentious 
be built from that wonderful material, concrete, 
better, cheaper and best of all safer than any 
other way. 

Just when concrete shall find its full recognition 
is not far off, and it means more to humanity than 
the invention of gunpowder, which made big and 
little ruffians take the same measure. If all the 
elans of our readers could find how to join hands 
under the banner of concrete, as we have so often 
set it forth in these columns, the whole solution of 


safety first would be quickly given to civilization 


Fireproof Style Is Not Expensive. 


Fireproof buildings can be erected at a cost of 
not more than 15 per cent over nonfireproof con- 
struction. 

At the present cost of building material, fire 
proof construction can be erected at a cost of not 
to exceed 10 or 15 per cent more than those non 
fireproof, and when we consider that fireproof 
buildings deteriorate about one-ninth of one per 


cent a year as compared with the four per cent of 

















The Builder’s Poet 


























cease. 


guished cry; 
blame, 


to die. 


How reads the law? 


do? 


cease ; 














ordinary buildings; that they rent better and that 
money can be borrowed on them on better terms; 
that they are vermin-proof, cooler in summer and 
warmer in winter, it would certainly seem a part of 
wisdom and self-interest to adopt a better method 
in every case when the building is to be of a pet 


manent character. 





W. M. BURCHFIELD, ROCHESTER COMPOSITE BRICK 
CO., ROCHESTER, N. \¥ 


The Sacrifice 





[Suggested by the burning of 


Mareh 9, 1914 rhirty lives were lost 


The bloody sacrifice of wanton war 
Calls forth the cry that violence shall 


The toll of dead and wounded we abhor, 
And yet ignore the sacrifice of Peace. 


Mark well the fallen, where the curling flame 
Beat back escape, and choked the an- 


Bring Truth to search the records, fix the 


On those who left these helpless hordes 
III 


In every city stands the charréd shell 
Of some great structure, lawfully secure, 
And branded safe—yet in this blazing Hell 
Brave men and women answered Death’s 
red lure. IV 


Do not the statutes say 
That thus and thus you shall and shall not 


Wherefore these laws, if their evasion may 
Be giv’n or bartered to the favored few? 


If laws be lax, repeal and make anew, 
If good, enforce, and let the slaughter 


Awakened conscience calls for us to do 
Our duty—halt the sacrifice of Peace. . 
—Frank Adams Mitchell. 





the Missouri Athletic Clu 




















If one-half of the money spent in American cities 
for fire losses was spent for better building con 
struction, the annual loss by fire would soon begin 
to decrease. Improvements along the line of better 
construction can only come gradually. It ean and 
should be hastened in thickly settled communities 
by stringent building laws. City officials should be 
awakened to their responsibilities and the individ- 
ual shown that his own pecuniary interest lies in 
lessening the fire waste. Old buildings cannot be 
torn down at once and rebuilt, but we can see to 
it that no more fire traps shall be built where they 


are a menace to other structures. 


W. M. Burchfield, general manager of the Roch 
ester Composite Brick Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
is very optimistic of conditions in the sand-lime 
brick field for the year 1914. Mr. Burchfield 
states that out of an increase of over 6,000,000 
sand-lime brick manufactured in the state of New 
York in 1912, his concern furnished 4,500,000, or 
about 75 per cent. He believes that had financial 
conditions of 1913 been as good as 1912, the Roeh 
ester Composite Brick Company would have turned 
out at least 15,000,000. However, the production 
was as large as the previous year. In the city of 
Rochester sand-lime brick is meeting with the 
approval of all the leading architects and con 
tractors, who are rapidly learning of its qualities 
and the great number of uses to which it may 
be put. 

The firm of Wallschlager & Wagner has been or- 
ganized at Ripon, Wis., to engage in concrete con 
struction work and to operate a sand and gravel 


business. 
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The Sack Morgue. 


One of the most interesting features of the Uni 
versal Portland Cement Co.’s exhibit at the recent 
Chicago Cement Show was the ‘‘sack morgue,’’ de 
picting the vicissitudes encountered by the cement 
sacks after they leave the cement manufacturer 
until they are overturned to the mill. While the 
majority of those who attended the Seventh Chicago 
Cement Show took the opportunity to visit the 
Universal booths and inspect the sack morgue at 
close range, yet for the benefit of the dealers who 
did not have a chance to see this particular exhibit 
an engraving of the morgue is shown on this page. 
The following brief description will enable our 
readers to get an idea of what it was like: 

Placed in separate coffins are the various 
‘“dying’’ stages of a cement sack, due to rough 
usage, etc., and standing as a mute appeal to be 
more careful with the empty sack. Each of the 
cement sacks lies in its little coffin, and over each 
there is a ‘‘tombstone’’ telling by what violent 
means it met its death. The captions over each 
tombstone are given below, and they will repay 
careful study, because it may be that some of your 
sacks are being slaughtered in the same way as 
were the unfortunate victims shown in the illus 
tration, 

The Universal Portland Cement Co. is conducting 
a campaign of education among the builders’ supply 
men with the idea of inducing them to preserve 
their cement sacks and receive full credit for the 
return of same. The sack morgue is now being 
exhibited at the Builders and Traders’ Exchange in 
the Chamber of Commerce building, Chicago, and 
the supply men are flocking to see it. The exhibit 
will go to Minneapolis April 1, where it will remain 
for two weeks, and then go to St. Paul for a similar 
period, after which it is planned to send the exihibit 
to Pittsburgh for a time. 

The general offices of the Universal Portland 
Cement Co. are located at 72 West Adams street, 
Chicago, Il., but the company expects to move into 
new quarters in the new Continental and Commer- 
cial National Bank building, Adams and La Salle 
streets, about May 1. 

1. Died a shameful death trying to save a few 
cents’ worth of concrete from freezing. 

2. An Old Soak, who was killed while trying to 
protect 12 cents’ worth of cement sidewalk from sun- 
stroke 

3. A Martyr to Carelessness. He was accidentally 
soaked by a hose and died hard. 

1. Flood Victims killed by a driving rain after 
being refused shelter in the sack shed. 








VIEWS OF TWO UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
rik 


300THS AT RECENT CHIE 


5. The Doctor sewed him up in the wrong place 
His usefulness past, he died 
6. The Ghastly Work of an incompetent surgeon 
7 Sloppy Surgery. With this vital valve sewed up 
he could not survive. 

8. A Doctor’s Mistake. Glue was not the proper 
remedy for his complaint. 

9, They Cut His Throat to rob him of the cement 
1e would have been glad to give 

10. Stabbed to the heart by a murderous workman 
who took by force what he might have obtained peace- 
fully. 

11. Polsoned by a dose of mortar color 

12 He got full of wet sand, which caused decay and 
leath 


Louisville Cement Notes. 


Louisville, Ky., Marche20,—After a shutdown of 
several weeks, the Kosmos Portland Cement Co. has 
resumed work with a full force, and is now making 
deliveries on a number of large jobs for which it is 
furnishing the cement. A recent order was for 
20,000 barrels for work being done by the Illinois 
Central Railroad at Fulton, Ky. The company is 
also furnishing cement to the amount of about 1,000 
barrels for the Louisville & Nashville viaduct at 
Winchester, Ky., and orders from the smaller dealers 
all over Kentucky and further south aggregate a 
considerable quantity of cement. In Louisville the 
company is furnishing all of the cement used by 
the Lock-Joint Pipe Co., which is making the rein 
forced concrete pipe used on the sewer work being 
done by the Henry Bickel Co. Sales Manager C. M 
Timmons returned this week from a trip on business 
to West Virginia. President Samuel Homer, Jr., 
of Philadelphia, was in Louisville this week for 
several days, visiting the plant. 

J. B. Speed & Co. has begun deliveries on the 
3eargrass Creek concrete job, which will require 
about 20,000 barrels, and which has been held up 
for some weeks by bad weather, including a good 
deal of rain and snow which made it impossible to 
work in the bed of the creek, and some freezing. 
Work is beginning, however, and will probably 
progress now with considerable speed, unless there 
is a good deal of heavy rain, Henry 8. Gray, see 
retary and treasurer of the company, recently 
elected president of the Transportation Club of 
Louisville, has appointed the standing committees 
of the organization, which is among those which 
favor a plan proposed to enable the railroads to 
use Main street. The Speed company, among other 
large concerns, would be benefited if trackage were 
available, and the proposal of the Louisville Tobaeco 
Warehouse Co. for the construction of industrial 
tracks on that street, for limited use, has been well 
received. 








Cement Consumption Falls Off in 
February. 


Heavy Decrease in Demand Was Due to Slump in 
Building Operations. 

Philadelphia, March 13.—The production of Port- 
land cement in the United States in February ex- 
ceeded the consumption as measured by shipments 
from the mills by almost 50 per cent and this was 
in spite of a curtailment of nearly 9 per cent in 
output compared with the corresponding month a 
year ago. As a result of this slackening demand 
the surplus stocks of cement in the hands of pro- 
ducers on February 28 were the largest in several 
years, exceeding 12,000,000 barrels, an increase of 
approximately 11 per cent over January and 20 per 
cent larger than at the end of February last year. 

Statistics compiled for trade uses are understood 
to show the February production at about 4,500,000 
barrels, while shipments were only 3,000,000 barrels. 
The latter compares with 3,300,000 barrels a year 
ago. In January the production was about 4,000,000 
barrels and shipments 3,000,000, making the output 
for two months 8,500,000 barrels and the shipments 
6,000,000 barrels. Compared with last year, the 
two months production was 15 per cent less and 
shipments 7 per cent less than a year ago. 

Trade interests here explain the heavy decrease 
in demand last month partly to the slump in build- 
ing, as indicated by construction figures for the 
principal cities, and partly to bad weather inter- 
fering with shipments. An encouraging fact is that, 
notwithstanding the exceptionally large surplus 
stocks, equal to more than one-eighth an entire 
year’s output such as last year’s, when it was 
92,406,000 barrels, prices are being well maintained. 
There has been some serious price-cutting in the 
South, but virtually no change elsewhere. Manu- 
facturers prefer to curtail output rather than lower 
prices to unprofitable levels. The February produe- 
tion was on a seale of only 55,000,000 barrels per 
annum, but as shipments were only at the rate of 
36,000,000 barrels per annum, there will have to 
be further curtailment if orders do not increase. 

The mills in the Lehigh district, which produce 
nearly one-third of the cement used in the United 
States, fared even worse than those in other sec- 
tions of the country, shipments in February drop- 
ping almost 30 per cent from last year, while pro- 
duction was reduced about 5 per cent and surplus 
stocks increased 23 per cent over January. 





‘AGO CEMENT SHOW, THE FIRST PICTURE SHOWING THE RECEPTION ROOM 
SECOND ILLUSTRATES THE FAMOUS “SACK MORGUE.” 
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Regarding the Overloaded Cement 
Sack. 





The decrease in the use of paper sacks for the 
delivery of cement undoubtedly is due to overload- 
ing and overtaxing the strength of the present 
paper package, which will not stand either the 
rough handling in and out of the warehouse, nor the 
hard knocks, bumps and thumps received in transit 
and in switch yards. The major portion of this 
trouble might be overcome if the cement manufac- 
turer could satisfactorily arrange to pack and ship 
cement in one-fifth barrel paper sacks of 76 pounds 
each, instead of 95 pounds, 

It is difficult for any one cement manufacturer to 
take the initiative, because close competition com- 
pels extreme caution in changing established cus- 
tom, though practically every manufacturer will 
agree that a single service container is the ideal 
method of delivery, if it can be used safely and 
economically. The fifth-barrel paper sack would 
solve the problem, because it is the extra 15 to 20 
pounds that overtaxes any paper package, but the 
demand for such a package must come from the 
dealer and contractor. 

The bag makers might create this demand, by 
convincing the cement-consuming trade of the ad- 
vantages of the lighter weight package. This can 
possibly be done by personal interviews with con- 
tractors and dealers, who as a rule are quick to 
adopt any improved method in handling building 
material. To them it will mean quicker, easier and 
safer handling. It will relieve the cement manu- 
facturers largely of a most annoying part of their 
business and they will doubtless be willing to 
adopt some such method, if the trade desires it. To 
the manufacturers of heavy paper bags, it should 
prove beneficial by the general increased demand 
for single service paper containers. 

If this proposed change will benefit all concerned, 
would it not be well for the paper bag manufac- 
turer to formulate plans as to the best method to 
educate the cement-consuming trade regarding the 
advantages that must accrue from this seemingly 
slight change in delivery? And, as the benefits, if 
any, must fall to all alike, is there any reason why 
the subject could not be taken up codperatively by 
all interests? 





The Kosmos Cement Co., West Point, Ky., after 
a shut-down of several weeks, resumed work March 
6, with a full force. 





The Edison cement plant at New Village, N. J., 
in which a large number of Washington residents 
are employed, will resume operations March 9. 





The Lehigh Portland cement mills at Mitchell, 
Ind., have been ordered closed down indefinitely. 
The order came from the company headquarters and 
it is only guesswork at the plant as to when they 
will reopen, though it is thought it will be early 
in April. 





The first annual report of the Giant Portland 
Cement Co., for eight months of operation from 
May 1 to Dee. 31, 1913, shows: Total receipts, 
$691,595; manufacturing and operating expenses 
and taxes, $598,551; net, $93,043; bonded interest, 
$30,000; surplus, $63,043. 





Beginning Jan. 1, 1914, the Charles Warner Co., 
Wilmington, Del., discontinued the sale of Nazareth 
cement in Wilmington, Delaware, Maryland and 
Virginia districts. This company will sell Bath 
Portland cement, produced by the Bath Portland 
Cement Co. The Bath plant is at Bath, Pa. 





Final papers in the sheriff’s sale of the property 
of the Bonner Brand Portland Cement Co. at Bon- 
ner Springs, Kas., to the Banking Trust Co., of 


Kansas City, Kas., as trustee, were filed in the 

Wyandotte county district court recently by Sher 

iff R. L. Hineh. The sale price was $95,016.81. 

The mortgage held by the trust company was con- 

siderably in excess of that sum. It is understood 

an effort will be made to reorganize the company. 
A COMMENDABLE GIFT. 

The Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co.’s 
proposition to build at its own expense a modern 
concrete road up Shippingsport hill was unanimously 
accepted by the board of supervisors of La Salle 
county, Illinois, Saturday, March 14. 

This company proposed to cut down the present 
steep grade of 12 per cent very materially, which 
will necessitate the moving of many thousands of 
yards of dirt. The full width of the road will be 
concreted from the Shippingsport bridge up the 
hill to a point opposite the Conway farm. Approxi 
mately one mile of concrete will be put in. 

This work will be done free of all cost to the 
state, county or township, the Marquette Co., Chi 
cago, Ill., bearing the entire expense of grading, 
labor and all materials. The improvement will 
entail an expenditure by this company of upwards 
of $14,000 to $15,000. This pavement will connect 
with the concrete boulevard known as the La Salle- 
Oglesby Concrete Highway. It will be remembered 
that the Marquette company bore a large portion of 
the expense when this road was concreted last 
summer. 

The grade on the Shippingsport hill at the present 
time is very steep and the condition of the road- 
bed makes it almost impassable for vehicles. As 
this is a very heavily traveled road, this generous 
donation will be greatly appreciated by the com 
munity as a whole, and the Marquette company is 
to be highly commended for its public spirit. 





WOULD LESSEN WEIGHT OF BAG OF CEMENT. 





Several manufacturers of cement have expressed 
an opinion that an 80-pound bag would be the prac- 
tical size for both cloth and paper; that the unit of 
weight could be established for a 400-pound barrel, 
five sacks to the barrel or twenty-five sacks to the 
ton. The proportions or divisions by sacks would 
then be simple and logical. 

This would relieve the overstrain on the present 
95-pound paper package and on all handlers of the 
present 95-pound bags of cement; would largely 
obviate the annoyance of the breakage of the paper 
package; would lengthen the life of the cloth 
sacks, and also aid the packing house crew to 
become more efficient and better contented, their 
work being quickened by relieving them of 15 
pounds on each package. This will not overstrain 
their muscles or exhaust their energy; they can 
return to work each day refreshed, because they 
can rest over night from a hard day’s work, -when 
not overburdened. 

This thought is given for its worth, the main 
object being to strike a happy medium of weight 
per bag that will render the best service with the 
least annoyance to the manufacturer, dealer and 
consumer. 





CEMENT RATES SUSPENDED. 





Advances in the rates on cement in carloads and 
other commodities from Mitchell, Ind., to Memphis, 
Tenn., New Orleans, La., and other points were 
today suspended by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission from February 26 until June 25. The ad- 
vances were proposed in freight tariffs filed by 
Eugene Morris, agent for the railroads, and would 
have advanced the present rates about 2 cents per 
100 pounds. 


CANADA CEMENT. 





It was brought out at the annual 
the Canada Cement Company, held 
Montreal, over which Senator 


meeting of 
recently in 
Edwards presided, 
that the company had cement on hand of about 
equal value to bank loans amounting to $1,628,818, 
and when this was disposed of in the spring, these 
debts would be liquidated. Judging by the progress 
made last year, J. M. Kilbourn, the vice-president, 
stated that he hoped in the near future the com- 
pany would be able to pay dividends on the com- 
mon stock. Frank P. Jones, the general manager, 
speaking on the outlook for the present year, said 
that in the middle of February this year’s sales 
were 27 per cent behind one year ago, but he ex- 
pected a big revival of trade shortly. The company’s 
output last year amounted to 8,913,000 barrels, an 
increase of 5 per cent over 1912 and 100 per cent 
over 1909. Mr. E. W. Cox succeeded his father, 
the late Senator Cox, to the directorate. 


CALIFORNIA CEMENT ITEMS. 





San Francisco, Calif., March 18.—The California 
cement mills are now running in good shape and 
are making large deliveries to many points which 
have taken little material for some months past. 
Many large contracts have already been booked for 
later delivery, and the outlook for additional busi- 
ness is encouraging. 

At the recent meeting of the Pacific Portland 
Cement Company in San Francisco, the following 
directors were elected: Frank G. Drum, R. D. Rob- 
bins, Alexander Hamilton, Fred Reis, Jr.. W. F. 
Detert, John D. MeKee and John D. Sutton. Frank 
G. Drum was elected president to sueceed the late 
Wakefield Baker, with R. D. Robbins as vice presi- 
dent; F. W. Erlin, secretary, and R. B. Henderson, 
treasurer and general manager. The annual report 
showed a prosperous year for 1913. 





SECURITY IN NEW OFFICES. 





Always working towards greater efficiency in 
service, the Security Cement & Lime Company have 
remodeled a large building on West Washington 
street, Hagerstown, Md., and removed their gen- 
eral offices thereto on March 1. 

Since establishment of headquarters in close 
proximity to their plants, increase in business, espe- 
cially from local territory, has been most gratify- 
ing, and made necessary additional facilities for its 
proper care and attention. 

The new offices are located on two floors; sales 
and auditing departments on first floor; executive, 
mailing and filing departments on floor above, with 
greatly increased space for each division of the 
organization. 





The Hunt Engineering Company is building a 
cement mill with a daily capacity of about 500 bbls. 
at Grants Pass, Ore. . 





The Diamond Lime & Cement Company has been 
incorporated in San Francisco, with a capital stock 
of $10,000, by I. K. Reinfeld, C. Burkheim and 
T. A. MeGinn. 





The Riverside Portland Cement Company, River- 
side, Cal., is opening a new limerock quarry on its 
land and is putting in an electric shovel, ete., with 
a new heavy locomotive. 





The Old Mission Portland Cement Company has 
filed a cancellation of ,a trust deed of property in 
Santa Clara, Santa Cruz and San Benito courties, 
Cal., formerly given the Anglo California Trust 
Company to secure a bonded indebtedness of $500,- 
000. A new trust deed to secure a bonded indebt- 
edness of $750,000 was simultaneously recorded. 
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Concrete Poles Withstand Storm. 
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The extreme strength of the reinforced concrete 
telegraph pole has been demonstrated upon more 
than one oceasion during violent storms, to which 
poles of the wooden type readily succumb. The 
most severe test ever inflicted upon them occurred 
during a recent blizzard, from which they emerged 
intact. Perhaps the most striking example of their 
extreme durability as exemplified in this storm was 
in the case of the telegraph line,of the Pennsyl 
vania Railroad Co., where a large number of rein 
foreed concrete telegraph poles were exposed to the 
storm which swept over the Hackensack meadows 
in the vicinity of the west entrance of the Pennsy] 
vania tunnels leading into New York City. The 
company had erected many of these poles in recog 
nition of their durable and storm-proof properties. 
As is well known, the storm center was in and 
about New York City, and so violent was the wind, 
which reached a velocity of 70 to 80 miles an hour, 
and so great the accumulation of snow and ice, that 
New York was practically isolated for a time, at 
least so far as above-ground telegraphic communi 
cation with Philadelphia was concerned. The com 
pany’s telegraph line was out of commission for a 
long time and many of the wooden poles were broken 
down by the wind and their burden of snow and 
ice. In no case, however, did a reinforced concrete 
pole collapse. So severe was the stress that the 
wooden cross-arms upon some of these poles were 
broken, but the poles themselves remained intact. 
The absence of telegraphic communication cost the 
company many thousands of dollars, as trains were 
stalled and in some instances completely lost during 
the height of the storm. There was no way for the 
company to get into communication with the crews. 
It has been stated that had the entire line been 
constructed of reinforced concrete poles it would 
have saved the company a tremendous loss. 

This is the record of reinforced concrete poles 
wherever they have been used. These poles are 
made of Portland cement concrete reinforced with 
steel rods to take care of tensile strains, and as 
concrete improves with age and exposure to the 
elements, the poles are constantly gaining in 
strength and durability. As stated above, they are 
not only time-proof, but keep in far better align 
ment than poles of the customary type. They do 
not rot as do wooden poles and never rust as 1s 
the case with steel poles. At the present high price 
of timber, concrete poles are not prohibitive in first 
cost, and considered as a long time investment they 
are extremely economical. The Pennsylvania and 
other railroad companies are establishing their own 
manufacturing plants and it is likely that the next 
few vears will witness a marked increase in the 


installation of concrete poles on all important lines. 


Building Concrete Bridges. 


Five concrete bridges of the latest improved 


type are to be built in Harvey county, Kansas, 


soon, under the direction of the state highway e1 
vineer, W. 8. Gearhart, of the Kansas Agricultural 
College. Wood floor bridges are not popular in 
Harvey county and the board ts replacing them as 
fast as possible with modern concrete structures. 
‘*Fifteen conerete bridges already have been 
completed in Harvey county under our supervision,’’ 
said Mr. Gearhart recently, ‘‘and they have the 
plans for five more. At Halstead we have just 


arranged for a 150-foot concrete bridge over the 
Little Arkansas which will cost $13,500. Many of 
the wood bridges in Harvey county were from 150 
to 300 feet long when a concrete bridge of one 
third that length would have been large enough. 
The taxpayers have been saved many dollars 
through our efforts, not only in cutting down the 
length of the bridges, but by direct supervision of 
the construction work.’’ The commissioners of 
Harvey county are ©. M. Anderson, C. J. Baer and 
Ff. F. Barrows; and these commissioners are giving 
individual service, adding greatly to the efficiency 
of the work. ” 

The replacing with reinforced concrete structures 
some of the wornout steel bridges in Knoxville, 
Tenn., will be taken up by Commissioner John W. 
Menniken during the year. He will have J. Boyd 
MeCalla, city engineer, make a report estimating 


the cost of replacing the bridge on West Main ave 


nue across Second creek, together with other 
smaller structures. 

During last year Commissioner Flenniken had 
erected across First creek at Sixth avenue a re- 
inforced concrete bridge at a cost of $800. This 
is said to be the best value in a bridge for the 
money expended ever erected in Knoxville. 

Commissioner Flenniken says that he can save the 
city of Knoxville several hundred dollars by hav 
ing the city construct these bridges. Under con 
tract the city paid $2,000 for the erection of the 
concrete bridge over the creek at Vine avenue. 

Several of the iron bridges in the city are get- 
ting in poor condition. By replacing these bridges, 
said Commissioner Flenniken, with reinforced con 
crete structures, there is no repairing to do, no 
painting, and the bridge is there almost perma 
nently with no cost except the original cost of con- 


struction. 





Ligno Concrete—A Discussion of Experiments 


BY J, F. SPRINGER. 


A proposal has been made in England which may 


well merit investigation. It has been proposed that 


for certain uses of concrete, wooden reinforcement 
be employed. It is not suggested that this type 


of reinforced conerete should be used indisecrim 
inately wherever steel reinforced concrete has been 
advantageously employed. Not at all. Nor is it 
suggested that any and all kinds of wood be cov 
ered with concrete, and the product regarded as 
reliable. No doubt, the use of any and all kinds 
of wood might be expected to lead to ridiculous 
results. 

There are several matters to take into considera- 
tion, just as is the case with metal reinforcement. 
One reason for the notable success of steel is the 
fact that when heated and cooled, concrete and steel 
expand and contract at about the same rate, the 
result being that they do not pull apart under the 
powerful strains induced by weather and other 
changes. A similar consideration has to be kept in 
mind in relation to ligno-concrete. Again, the ques 
tion of adhesion or its equivalent has to be taken 
into account. Concrete sticks to steel and this is 
one reason that the two are adaptable to each other. 
However, it may be possible to substitute something 
else for plain adhesion. As the main purpose for 
using reinforcement is to supply tensile strength 
in Which mass concrete is lacking, the adhesion of 
the two together may be found to be non-essential 
That is, if the wood may be so disposed and 
arranged that it takes the tensile strains and 


stresses whether there 


s good adhesion or not, then 
it would seem that ligno-concerete is to be considered 
as possible in all such cases—unless, of course, it is 
ruled out because of other considerations than 
tensile strength. Further, with concrete and steel, 
the concrete operates as a protective covering guard- 
ing the inclosed steel from the effects of the alterna 
tions of dry and wet and also from the effects of 
fire. Just how ligno-concrete may behave under 
weather changes and in the presence of excessive 
heat are of course proper matters for consideration. 
Let us judge, but do not let us condemn in advance, 

Mr. Gerald O. Case has made a_ considerable 
number of experiments in connection with ligno 
conerete. He points out first of all that it has been 
quite customary to inclose timber piles in a concrete 
covering for the double purpose of retarding decay 
and guarding against the teredo and other wood 
boring forms of life. Then it has been found pos 
sible to attain success in the construction of 
wharves by the use of rows of hardwood piles 
inclosed in a concrete wall. Now it may be that 
the measure of success attained in these procedures 
has not been phenomenal, It is also possible that 
the success may be increased by a proper study of 
the underlying conditions. 

Mr. Case tried a number of experiments where 


a rod of wood was imbedded in a covering of con- 


crete and also of neat cement. In general, it may 
be said that where the rod was dry, the result was 
a cracking of the concrete. This occurred within 
three days. Quite a variety of kinds of wood were 
employed, and the only cases where splitting did 
not occur were those in which the wood was teak. 
And this material could not always be depended 
upon not to split the concrete. We thus get a nega 
tive rule: Dry wood should not be employed as 
reinforcement. Experiments were tried with water 
soaked wood. . Thus, a small rod, %x™% inches in 
section, was immersed in water for two days. It 
was then found to have absorbed 0.0297 lb. of water 
per cubie inches. This rod was covered with con- 
crete until the whole cross-section was 2x2 inches. 
In about three days, a slight crack developed in 
the concrete. Then a similar rod from the same 
plank was soaked until the absorption amounted 
to 0.0310 Ib. of water per cubic inch. This rod 
was covered, as was its predecessor, with a concrete 
covering until the cross-section was 2x2 inches, and 
kept for 28 days. No cracks developed. Again, a 
smaller rod, 0.4x0.4 inch in section, was soaked 
until the absorption amounted to only 0.0292 Ib. 
per cubic inch and then imbedded in a concrete 
covering until the cross-section was 2x2 inches. 
When 15 days had elapsed, no cracks were found. 
The last two experiments suggest that if the wood 
be sufficiently soaked, the concrete will not be 
cracked. This result, if generally true, is probably 
of considerable importance. The kind of wood em- 
ployed was pitch pine. 

The question of adhesion was dealt with by 
experiment. A conerete block, 12x12x8 inches, was 
prepared with four 1x1x4 inch rods of deal imbedded 
in it. These roads had previously been soaked for 
two days. Fifteen months later, the block was 
broken open in such way as to expose the rods, 
which were then driven through by means of a 
hammer, Considerable force was required and 
patches of wood were detached in the process and 
left adhering to the concrete. When wood is soaked 
before being used as reinforcement, there will be 
subsequent contraction when it is imbedded in the 
concrete. However, the concrete also contracts. 
Mr. Case thinks it is probable that the concrete con- 
traction is sufficient to balance that of the soaked 
wood. If so, the grip would continue. 

Just how long to soak the wood which is to play 
the part of reinforcement is probably a rather com- 
plicated question, if we wish to stop just as soon 
as we have carried it to the point where it is adapted 
to be used without danger of cracking the concrete. 
On the other hand, if we desire to soak the wood 
until no more water will be absorbed, the length of 
time required will vary with the wood. Thus yellow 
deal, in the form of 1.5x1.5 inch rod, ceased to 
absorb after 30 days immersion, but oak and ash 
in rods of the same size were still absorbing water 
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after the lapse of 200 days. These experiments 
are interpreted as pointing to the inadvisability of 
using porus concrete along with wood. 

From the foregoing, we may tentatively draw the 
following general conclusions. Concrete may be 
successfully reinforced with wood, if sufficient care 
Also, the adhe 
sion between concrete and wood will not be very 


is taken in pre-soaking the latter. 


seriously affected by the pre-soaking. 

As to the preservation of the wood reinforcement. 
An old prison in Chatham, England, had partially 
imbedded in its concrete foundations a number of 
yellow deal leveling stumps, 2x2 inches in section. 
Those parts of the stumps which were in the con 
crete were found to be in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion when the prison was torn down some time ago. 
The parts in the ground had rotted away. Again, 
a number of concrete blocks in which oak posts, 
{x4 inches in section, were in part incased were 
removed after having stood on the shore between 
Brighton and Rottingdean, England, for more than 
ten years. The parts of the posts above the con 
about one-fifth of the 


volume having been thus destroyed. 3ut, upon 


crete were eaten and rotted 


‘*breaking up the blocks the parts of the posts 
which were imbedded in the concrete were, as far 
as could be seen, in a perfect state of preserva- 


tion.’’ 


There is reason then to expect that with 
proper conditions, wood may be preserved by con 
crete. There is probably a good deal of informa- 
tion bearing on this matter scattered here and there 
over the world. 

As to fire protection. One should not expect any 
thing unreasonable. The concrete is not going to 
make the wood inconsumable. It may be expected, 
however, to serve as a mild protection. The ques- 
tion is not, will the best ligno-conerete equal the 
best steel-concrete? No one should expect that. 
But we are using wood in many situations, and we 
may often find it desirable to have that wood mildly 
protected against fire. 

Some few experiments have been tried with ligno- 
concrete beams. The reinforcement consisted of 
wooden rods, %4x%4 inches in section, arranged 
longitudinally near the corners of the concrete 
beam, which was 4.5x4.5 inches in section. The 
All but one 
of the reinforcing groups of longitudinal rods were 


lengths of the beams were 55 inches. 


bound with steel bands, %x% inches in section; 
the remaining one, by wooden strips, 74x inches 
in section, In some of the latter cases, some nails 
were driven partly in—a quarter of an inch being 
allowed to project. The concrete employed was not 
the same throughout. In certain cases, the aggre 
gate consisted of granite chips; in the others, of 
fine beach pebbles. The formula for both was 1:2:2. 
In testing, the beams were centrally loaded with a 
span of 42 inches, The beams were all tested to 
destruction. The best beam required a load of 3,300 
pounds before it gave way to the strain. However, 
the first crack occurred with a load of 850 pounds, 
The next best beam broke under a load of 3,150 
pounds, a crack appearing when the load was 1,050 
pounds. 
A solid beam without reinforcement of the same 


Both these beams were of beach concrete. 


concrete broke under a load of 425 pounds. 

The third best beam broke at 2,500, but with- 
stood loading without cracking up to 1,400 pounds. 
Four others broke under loads ranging from 2,250 
down to 1,595 pounds. All five of these beams were 
of granite concrete. An unreinforced beam of the 
same material broke with a load of 650 pounds— 
it was, however, only 10 days old. It may be added 
that all of the wooden reinforcement was soaked 
before use except that made of teak. 

It would seem from these experiments, incomplete 
though they may be, that the wood and the conerete 
did mutually support and sustain each other. 

Certain other experiments were tried where the 
beams were not all tested to destruction. Two 
methods of placing the reinforcement were em- 
ployed. The results are perhaps inconclusive. The 


reinforcement seems to have slipped under the 
movements induced by the loads. It can searcely 
be said, therefore, that the principles of ligno 
concrete construction have been thoroughly ascer 
tained as yet. However, we should not be surprised 
at this. A good deal of uncertainty hung over steel 
conerete for a time and indeed still hangs over 
certain features. It is too much to expect that one 
or a couple of men would in the course of a limited 
number of experiments be able to quickly solve all 
the problems. 

Looking at the matter by and large, we may con 
clude that ligno-concrete may have real possibilities. 
Not for everything for which steel conerete is em- 
ployed, but for certain definite things. It seems 
that we have here a subject well deserving of 
serious consideration and investigation. 

J. W. Kelly Concrete Company, Dixon, IIl., in- 
corporated; capital, $20,000; to manufacture and 
handle concrete products; incorporators, John W. 
Kelly, E: C. 


Kelly, Lawrence J. Kelly, John 8. 


Campbell. 


A factory for the production of tile sewer pipe, 
brick, blocks and other conerete products probably 
The deal 


was transacted by Charles F. Hunt, president of the 


will be established near Lafayette, Ind. 
company. 


Judge Mayer has appointed Robert S. Conklin re- 
ceiver for the Stanley Golliek Co., New York, | = 
conerete construction, of 30 Chureh street, bond 
$5,000, to preserve the property until a trustee is 
elected. The liabiities are $145,880 and nominal 
assets $82,700. ' 

The National Concrete Stone Co. has invested 
$50,000 in a plant on a triangular site at Twelfth 
street, Brown avenue and the Terminal railway, 
Detroit, Mich. 
a plant turning out 2,000 blocks a day will be in 


Building will commence at once and 


operation in 30 days. 

The business of the Cement Products Mfg. Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich., has outgrown its present fae- 
tory accommodations and O. H. Gale, E. C. Gale 
and Frank H. Darrow, directors of the company, 
the 


o 
1g 


are considering the advisability of locatir 
plant at Albion, Mich. 


R. C. Stanley, manager of the Stanley Reinforced 
Conerete Co., Centralia, Wash., advises that his 
concern is building a new plant in the south end 
of that city. The company recently sold a large 
quantity of conerete culvert to contractors, also a 
considerable amount for use in the municipal grav 
ity water system of Centralia. 

One of the biggest concrete bridges in the state 
of South Dakota is being erected by the Milwaukee 
railroad two miles west of Big Stone City on the 
line of the cutoff. This viaduct is 280 feet long, 
has an arch of 40 feet and a width of 32 feet to 
accommodate double tracks. The span is made in 
two arches across Whetstone creek. 

Judge Mayer has appointed Charles F. Varney, 
of Newark, ancillary receiver for property in this 
installer of 
fireproof flooring, 419 Malbone street, West Ho 
boken, bond $1,500. Mr. Varney had previously 


city of the Clydeford Construction Co., 


been appointed receiver in New Jersey. The lia 
bilities are $10,000 and actual assets $3,000. 
Arthur J. Fournie, proprietor of the Swansea 
Artificial Stone Works, Belleville, Lll., is finding a 
ready market for the products of his plant. He 
manufactures all kinds of concrete building stone, 
drain tile, fence posts, walk blocks, grave boxes, 
hitching posts, well tops, stock troughs, porch col- 
umns, and all ornamental conerete work, making a 
specialty of white porches and retaining walls. 


The Gas Engine For Mixing Cement. 


By Clarence E. Bement. 

(Secretary and Manager of the Novo Engine Company.) 

The advent of the automobile has done for the 
stationary gasoline engine more than all the pre 
vious years of demonstration had accomplished. 
It showed the most skeptical that the gasoline en 
gine was a positive, reliable and dependable power 
for every purpose within the range of its capacity, 


and that range is being extended every day. 


Mixing Is Intermittent. 


The mixing of conerete on the ordinary job is 
an intermittent proposition. The concrete is poured 
for a few hours into a set of forms, and then the 
mixer 1s not used again until another set of forms 
is ready. It is manifestly an advantage to be able 
to shut down a gasoline engine without waste of 
power or any attention required until the mixer 
is again put into operation. 


Not Injured by Cement. 


The gas engine is provided with a steel house 
and cement cannot be blown into the working parts. 
A gas engine can be used in any state without 
A li- 
censed engineer is not, as a rule, required to oper 
ate it. s 


any state laws regulating its construction. 


Fuel for gasoline engines is sufficiently uniform" 


throughout the whole country to give satisfactory 
results, and in these days of automobiles and small 
engines for farm purposes, nearly every crossroads 
grocery has a gasoline supply. A gasoline engine 
will operate efficiently anywhere. 


Troubles Are Simple. 


Gasoline engine troubles in these days are simple, 
easily repaired by the ordinary workman, and are 
not expensive. 

In water pumping the gasoline engine is rapidly 
proving its value in economy of operation, port- 
ability and efficiency, because it does not require 
a skilled operator, has an easily portable fuel to 
be found everywhere, represents a small investment 
for the work to be performed, oceupies a small 
space, and is a self-contained unit not requiring 
any attention except to keep it supplied with fuel. 
The gasoline water pumping outfit can be taken to 
the water wherever it may be and ean be left to 
take care of itself as long as the gasoline holds 
out. It cannot explode or set fire to anything. The 
smaller gasoline engine units have enabled power 


to be applied to all sorts of small machines, 


Modern Engines Light. 


When the gasoline engine first came into the eom- 
mercial field it was thought necessary to make it 
heavy and cumbersome to stand the strain of the 
internal combustion and to hold it in position. This 
idea has been exploded, and the later models of 
gasoline engines have been designed with all the 
surplus metal cut out, making them more easily 
portable without sacrificing their efficiency and dur- 
ability; so, too, the old type of gasoline engine had 
to be drained of its cooling water in cold weather 
to prevent the freezing up and bursting of the 
cooling water jacket. This has been done away 
with in the modern tub-cooled engine, in which the 
water may be allowed to freeze up without danger 
of bursting the jacket. 

The substitution of the spark plug and jump 
spark ignition has simplified the gasoline engine 
to a wonderful degree over the old style make and 
break ignition with its complicated mechanism, re- 
pairs for which could be obtained only from the 
original maker, whereas the spark plug and its at- 
tachments can be bought at every garage and many 
hardware stores. 

Altogether the gasoline engine is in the power 
field to stay, and is daily extending the limits of 
its domain. 
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The XX Century Form of Lime 


BY E. W. LAZELL. 


Member American Society of Mechanical Engineers 

The use of lime as binding material for mortar 
originated in the remote past. It is probable that 
some savages when using stone composed of lime 
rock, to confine their fire, noticed that the stones 
were changed by the action of the heat. A pass 
ing shower may have slacked the lime to a paste, 
and the discovery was made that the paste was 
smooth and sticky, and was a better material than 
clay to fill up the holes and crevices in their crude 
dwellings. From the discovery of the fact that 
lime slacked with water to a paste, it was but a 
step to the addition of sand to the paste in order 
to produce a mortar. 

Probably the earliest method of burning lime 
was a heap of stone on the ground, with logs of 
wood for fuel. The pile of stones later was re- 
placed by a crude shaft excavated in the side of a 
hill, the interior of the shaft being lined with 
larger stones of the same material as those to be 
burned. At the bottom of the shaft there was a 
horizontal passage to the outside. At the place 
where the horizontal passage joined the vertical 
shaft, an arch of limestone was made, and on top 
of this more limestone was placed, until the shaft 
was completely filled. A fire was then built under 
the arch, and the burning was continued until the 
stone was calcined. At a somewhat later date 
kilns were built in the open, having vertical walls 
of masonry of a circular or square cross section, but 
in other ways resembling the shaft in the side of 
the hill. These types of kilns are still to be found 
scattered throughout this country. From these 
early and crude types of lime kilns, the modern 
shaft kiln, with separate ovens for the fuel, has 
been developed. 

Three factors have operated jointly to keep the 
lime industry in a comparative simple, primitive 
and undeveloped state. 

First, the prevalence and wide distribution of 
lime rock. Limestone occurs in every state and 
territory of the United States, although some states 
are so poorly supplied (such as Delaware, N. Dakota 
and Louisiana) that they never can become im 
portant producers. This general distribution of 
the raw material has resulted in many small plants, 
often poorly and uneconomically constructed, scat 
tered throughout the whole country. 

Second, the ease of burning the stone to lime. 
The comparative easy. and simple process of burn- 
ing, with the resulting small outlay of capital re 
quired to erect a plant, has caused many persons to 
enter the business without familiarity or previous 
knowledge of it. Such plants are generally oper- 
ated in an uneconomical manner and produce a 
poor quality of lime, the operators often being sat- 
isfied with day wages as a return on their invest 
ment. 

Third,, the perishable character of the burned 
lime. The perishable character of lime has also 
contributed to keep the burning in the hands of 
small producers located near some convenient mar 
ket. 

It is to be expected that a business which re- 
quires a small initial outlay of capital and that 
is so simple that the ordinary man can undertake 
it with fair success, would remain in a somewhat 
crude and primitive condition. It is impossible for 
the individual producer to retain the services of 
engineers and experts to introduce economies and 
the best methods of burning, since the output of the 
plant could not warrant the expense. 


Member American Institute of Chemical Engineers. 

These conditions have materially changed in the 
past few years. Improved methods of quarrying, 
handling the stone and burning, while requiring 
more capital, have resulted in a decreasing cost 
per unit of output, and larger, more economically 
operated plants have thus caused the closing down 
or abandoning of many smaller crude plants. <A 
larger factor in bringing about the centralization 
of the industry into a comparatively few advan 
tageous locations has been the railroads. <A plant 
well located as to transportation costs can reach 
broader markets more economically than many 
small plants. Thus the availability of transporta- 
tion is today concentrating the industry in spite 
of the three factors mentioned, which by them- 
selves would have kept the industry in the hands 
of many small producers. 

In spite of improvements in the methods of pro 
ducing lime, greater ease of transportation and of 
larger, more economical plants, the output of the 
kilns, that is, the burned lime, is brought into the 
market in much the same manner as it was centuries 
ago. Further, the method of using the lime has 
scarcely changed. 

One of the earliest examples of the employment 
of mortar in masonry is presented by the Pyramids 
of Egypt. An examination of the mortar between 
the stones in the Pyramid of Cheops has shown it 
to. be identical with that employed in Europe to 
day, although its preparation must have taken place 
more than two thousand years before the Christian 
Era. Mortar made from lime was employed by 
most of the ancient races, notably the Phoenicians, 
Greeks and Romans. It is a sad commentary on 
the progress of the lime industry that the product 
is brought into the market in the same immature, 
crude, perishable form today as it was 
two thousand years before Christ. 

The only improvement in the form of 
the merchantable lime known to the 
writer is that of hydrated lime. The fact 
that lime could be slacked to the form 
of a dry powder has long been known, 
and three methods have been used in the 
past to produce this powder. 

1. Lime, in comparatively small pieces 
about the size of an egg, is placed in a 
basket and immersed in water for one or 
two minutes, until’ hydration has com- 
menced, when it is withdrawn. The wet 
lime is generally put in heaps or silos in 
order to conserve the heat and prevent 
the escape of the vapor. The material 
swells, cracks and becomes reduced to a 
dry powder. 

2. Lumps of lime were placed in a 
heap and wetted at intervals so that the 
mass is equally moistened throughout. 
The slacking proceeds as in the first in- 
stance. 

3. Small pieces of lime are exposed 
to the air for a number of months. The 
material absorbs both water and earbon 
dioxide from the atmosphere, falling to 
dry powder. The powdered form con- 
sists of a hydrated sub-carbonate of lime 
containing about 10 to 11 per cent of 
water. 

These methods of dry slacking lime are 
erude, and without the greatest care is 
exercised, the resulting product will con- 


tain particles of unslacked lime. Further, the hy- 
drates produced by these methods are generally 
short and possess poor sand carrying capacity; in 
fact, hydrated lime produced by any of the above 
methods is only suitable for use on the soil, and 
such hydrates should not be confounded with hy- 
drated lime manufactured by modern methods. 

The modern method of manufacturing hydrated 
lime depends upon the addition of an exact amount 
of water to a pre-determined exact amount of lime. 
By no other method is it possible to produce a 
hydrate which will contain sufficient combined 
water to satisfy the demands of the calcium oxide 
present. It is important that all the calcium oxide 
is satisfied, otherwise the hydrate will be unsound 
and unsuitable for many uses. 

This point will be insisted upon in any specifica- 
tions that may be drawn for hydrated lime to be 
used in the building trade. It is vital that each 
manufacturer recognizes the fact that the forma- 
tion of hydrated lime is a chemical change, in- 
volving the presence of exact amounts of lime and 
water. Since the process is chemical it requires 
the same careful supervision as any other chemical 
process, such as the manufacture of Portland Ce- 
ment. The production of hydrated lime has been 
retarded more by the manufacture of only partly 
hydrated lime than from any other cause. It has 
only been a few years since it was nearly im- 
possible to buy completely hydrated lime, and even 
at the present time the records of our laboratories 
show that more unsound hydrate is offered for sale 
than sound material, for which conditions the man- 
ufacturer is directly responsible. From a selfish 
standpoint, it is to the advantage of the manufac- 
turer to produce a completely hydrated lime since 
such a lime contains the maximum amount of water. 
Again honesty is shown to be the best policy. 

One has to but glance through the proceedings of 
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The National Lime Manufacturers’ Association to 
learn that all are interested in the subject of hy 
drated lime. From 1904 to date, papers have been 
presented at each of the annual meetings, and 
every succeeding year the number of papers have 
increased. 

It is to the interest of progressive manufacturers 
to build their business to such dimensions as to 


warrant the employment 


f skilled experts and 
engineers, in order that the cost of manufacturing 
may be reduced to the lowest possible unit, and, 
further, to present your products to the market in 
such form that they will keep and at the same 
time be convenient to use. The day of the barrel 
is passing. It is not feasible to market a bulky 
commodity im a package worth practically as much 
as the contents. How long will you continue to 
ship lime in bulk, with the accompanying incon- 
venience and loss by air slacking? These are ques 
tions worth the careful attention of each individual. 
Does not the manufacture of hydrate offer a solu- 
tion to most of the troubles encountered in the 
marketing of lime? 

I have often heard the statement that mortar 
made from hydrated lime is not as smooth working 
as that made from lump lime when slacked to a 
putty. This may or may not be true. If it is 
true, is it not possible to prepare a hydrated lime 
which will give as smooth working a mortar? Are 
not your most serious competing materials, hard 
wall plaster and cement, even less smooth in their 
working qualities then hydrated lime? If the mor- 
tar made from competing materials is less plastic 
than that made from hydrated lime, is the slight 
loss of plasticity of the hydrated lime mortar as 
important a factor as we often think it? 

Advantages of hydrated lime from a manufac- 
turer’s standpoint: One of the greatest difficulties 
in connection with the burning of lime is due to 
the perishable quality of the product. In general 
this means that the common form of lime, lump 
lime, cannot be stored for any great length of time 
without deterioration, and this makes the operation 
of the plant dependent upon the seasons and the 
whims of the weather. Kilns are fired up, damped 
down or put out, according to the season of the 
year and the condition of the weather. This un 
evenness of operation results in higher unit cost. 
Since hydrated lime can be stored in bins, in a man 
ner similar to cement, it is therefore possible to 
make the operation of the plant more continuous, 
thereby introducing economies in the unit costs. 
Further, the manufacture of hydrated lime also 
means an inereased market, since hydrated lime can 
be used for a number of purposes for which lump 
lime is not suitable. 

Advantages to the dealer: The greatest advan 
tage to the dealer is the ease of handling, less de- 
terioration of the product, and the freedom from 
fire risk. These three facts alone should convince 
the dealer that it is more economical to handle 
hydrated lime than lump lime. 

Uses of hydrated lime: In general it may be 
stated that hydrated lime is suitable for any use 
in the building trade to which lump lime can be 
put, and it would appear that as soon as the mate 
rial comes into general use, its advantages will be 
found to far outweigh any disadvantages. The use 
of hydrated lime does away with the necessity of 
slacking lime to a paste, thus saving the large 
amount of space required, as well as the labor. 
Since hydrated lime comes into the market in con- 
venient packages, it is possible to proportion the 
mortar so as to have exact quantities present. 
This point is always appreciated by the architect 
and engineer, since it is a well known fact that 
when lump lime is used as much sand as possible 
is added to it, with the result that the mortar is 
lean and possesses little strength. The sand ecarry- 
ing capacity of lump lime has been much overrated, 
especially by the manufacturer, with the result that 
it is the common practice to oversand the mortar. 


This appears to me to be an illogical position for 
the manufacturer to take, since it means the use 
of less lime: We do not hear of the cement manu 
facturers stating that cement mortar should be 
oversanded; in fact, it is the custom whenever ce 
ment is used, to definitely specify the proportions 
of the materials to be added to it. The same posi 
tion should be taken in reference to the use of 
lime. As to the uses of hydrated lime in general, 
it may be stated that they are identical with those 
of lump lime, except in such chemical industries 
where the heat of slacking becomes an important 
factor. To the writer’s knowledge, hydrated lime 
has supplanted lump lime in a number of chemical 
industries for the following reasons: The greater 
convenience in handling, the ability to more defin- 


itely proportion the amount used and because of 
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the more uniform lime content of this product. This 
has been the case even where the cost per ton of 
hydrating lime is higher than that of lump lime. 
If hydrated lime is correctly manufactured, and the 
particle of core and unhydrated lime removed, the 
resulting product possesses a higher grade of purity 
than the original lime from which it was made. 
Further, the product is more uniform, and these 
two facts appeal strongly to the chemical users of 
lime. 

Strength of mortars produced from hydrated lime: 
In June, 1910, the writer presented the results ob- 
tained from an extended series of tests on both 
hydrated and lump lime mortar, to The American 
Society for Testing Materials. One of the most 
important conclusions drawn from these investiga 
tions was that the mortar produced from hydrated 
lime was stronger than that produced from the cor 
responding lump lime slacked to a paste. This con 
elusion was to be expected, since it is possible to 
manufacture hydrated lime by mechanical means 
under good chemical control, which is more thor 
oughly slacked than it is possible to slack lump 
lime on the job. The user in dealing with hydrated 
lime is handling a tested product which can be 
definitely proportioned and will produce known re- 
sults. With lump lime the user is dependent al 
ways upon the thoroughness of slacking and it is 
well known to all users of lime that unless the 
paste is run off and stored for some considerable 
time, there is no assurity of complete and thorough 
slacking. 

Practically all those who investigated the strength 


of lime mortars have recommended the use of hy 
drated lime rather than lump lime. In Bulletin 
No. 30, of the Bureau of Standards, the-following 
statement is made: ‘‘The proportion of impurities 
in hydrated lime is generally less than that in the 


lime from which it is mad 


n building operations 


hydrated lime may be used for any purpose in place 
of lump lime, with precisely similar results. The 
consumer must pay the freight on a large amount 
of water, but the time and labor required for the 
slacking is eliminated and there is no danger of 
spoiling it either by burning or incomplete slack- 
ing. * For all building purposes hydrated 
lime is to be preferred to jump lime. By its use 
the time and labor involved in slacking may be 


saved and the experience of the laborer is ¢liminated 
as a factor in the problem,’’ From the above it 


will be seen that those who have carefully investi 


gated hydrated lime are firm in their opinion that 
it is superior to lump lime. 

In conclusion it may be stated that hydrated lime 
possesses advantages for the manufacturer, dealer 
and user. 

To the manufacturer it means more uniform oper 
ation of the plant, less waste in-the form of fine 
lime and forkings, no loss through air slacking, the 
doing away with the barrel plant and the manu 
facture of a product possessing good keeping qual 
ities, 

To the dealer it means no fire risk, no loss by 
air slacking, no barrels to add to the cost of lime, 
and a more convenient package. 

To the user it presents a material possessing all 
the advantages of lime with none of its disadvan- 
tages, the certainty of producing a mortar having 
definite proportions of lime and sand, and further, 
this mortar possesses greater strength than or 
dinary lime mortar. 

To sum the whole matter up, it may be stated 
that hydrated lime is the coming form in which 
lime will be brought into the market, or, in other 
words, hydrated lime is The Twentieth Century 


Form of Lime. 


Lime-Sulphur Spraying Solution. 


A good, old-fashioned, homemade lime sulphur 
spraying solution can be prepared by boiling to- 


gether 15 pounds of lime, 15 to 20 pounds of sul- 
] 


phur and 15 to 20 gallons of water. The boiling 
may be done in a kettle, or feed cooker, with a fire 
beneath the container; or in a barrel, or other re 
ceptacle into which is introduced a jet of live steam. 
The boiling should be continued for 45 minutes to 
an hour, after which the lot should be diluted with 
water (preferably hot) to make 50 gallons in all. 
The material works easiest when applied hot; in 
deed, if allowed to remain standing for 36 to 48 
hours amber crystals form, which detract materially 
from the value of the spray. 

The amount of lime given in the formula is in 
excess of that required for the chemical combina 
tion of the lime and sulphur, but this abundance is 
of an advantage since it serves as a marker, thus 
aiding materially in determining whether the trees 
have been well sprayed. On the other hand, there 
is some objection to having this excess of lime 
in the mixture, since it wears the working parts of 
the pump and euts out the nozzles in passing through 
them. 

However, considering all of the advantages and 
disadvantages of this form of lime-sulphur, the fact 
remains that the results following its use have 
been quite satisfactory. In fact, there has been 
less fault found with this form and fewer reports 
indicating unsatisfactory returns, than with any 
of the other forms. Detailed directions for the 
preparation of this form of lime-sulphur are given 
in bulletin 169 of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Wooster, O. 


a it, 


end 
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A Lime Plant in the Arkansas Ozarks 





The manufacture of rock products from the va 
rious stone formations of the Arkansas Ozarks 
promises to play an important part in the indus- 
trial development in that section of that state. 
The stone is its greatest undeveloped resource, as 
it affords the largest quantity of raw material to 
draw from. This resource has for years been con- 
sidered a liability instead of an asset and has 
never been considered an industrial possibility un- 
til the last few years. A hundred bluffs along the 
White River and its tributaries and numerous 
creeks in the water shed, bare with the exception 
of a few gnarled cedars that grow on their high- 
est points, have never presented an inviting pos- 
sibility to capital. They have been exploited for 
their picturesque beauty, but the lack of informa- 
tion as to the different formations has always pre- 
cluded in the mind of the casual observer the pos- 
sibility of any commercial value. 

Every moss-covered ledge that sticks its ragged 
rim out of the mountain sides is capable of being 
manufactured into a rock product of commercial 
value and in strong demand. This has been aptly 
demonstrated by a pioneer company, the Arkansas 
Lime Co., Ruddells, Ark., which led an attack on 
one of these mountains of rock with a small army 
of men five years ago, and who have turned 
a liability of the country in that length of time 
into a very live asset. From what was considered 
a worthless mountain side, purchased by them for a 
few dollars an acre, they have developed a plant 
and business valued at $100,000, and ship yearly 
Fundreds of cars of chemical, agricultural and 
building lime; marble for building purposes; sand 
for polishing and grinding purposes; ground lime- 
stone for fertilizer; marble dust and glass sand. 
Only one ledge in the entire mountain is not being 
worked at a profit, and that is the flint, which they 
have not yet reached. Analysis of all these va- 
rious products show a very superior grade. 

Development of this plant started in quite a 
small way with local capital which was invested in 
a very small lime kiln. The manufacture of the 
other products grew from this, and were developed 
by a careful study of the various rock on the 
property, finding the purpose for which it could 
best be used as a commercial commodity; and by 
locating profitable markets. At the outset failure 
nearly overtook the enterprise. They were burning 
dolomite, a very hard limestone for lime, which 
made a very inferior grade. Further investigation 
of the mountain side disclosed a gigantie ledge of 
red St. Clair marble just above the quarry they 
were working. An analysis was made of the rock 
and it was found to be of superior quality for 
lime purposes. Their product immediately sprung 
into favor and success started. In two years’ time 
the plant grew to a capacity of 60,000 barrels a 
vear. 

A demand began to arise last year for ground 
limestone among the farmers of the Delta and the 
lowlands of the South for fertilizing purposes and 
a ground limestone plant was installed. 

All the limestone in the mountain was suitable 
for the manufacture of this commodity. The sales 
were slow at first, but the product was exploited 
by advertising with monthly bulletins, sending out 
5,000 each month to the farmers of the South. This 
campaign was augmented by starting a demonstra- 
tion farm on an 80-acre tract along the White 


ver, Which joined the plant. Last year they ex 


perimented with all the crops native to their ter- 
ritors The ground was worked systematically, 
sing the product as a fertilizer, in proportions 
advised by the Department of Agriculture, and the 
results were startling even to themselves, for they 


raised the bumper crop of that section of the state. 


Underlving the formations is a sand ledge 110 
feet thick. Samples were submitted to the glass 
factories last November and it was pronounced 


glass sand of superior quality. Contracts were 
placed for 400 carloads and a quarry opened the 
first of January. From the operations conducted by 


this pioneer company it can be readily seen that 


raw material for rock products is inexhaustible. 





PLANT OF THE ARKANSAS LIME CO., RUDDELLS, 
ARK, 





They have glass sand 110 feet thick under 1,900 
acres; limestone under 1,900 acres, and the St. 
Clair marble under 50 acres. The glass sand, ex- 
posed and which can be had from open quarries 
without tunneling, is estimated at 220,000 car- 
loads. The marble ledge face is 85 feet high and 
the lime and dolomite ledges combined are 220 
feet. The marble is a superior building stone, 
does nicely for interior work, and is also adapted to 
monumental work. They have no cutting or pol- 
ishing machinery, but have shipped many carloads 
in the rough. Cutting and polishing machinery will 
be put in sometime in the near future and an im- 
mense dressed stone industry presents itself. There 
will be no waste, for all the bad rock as waste 
will be burned for lime or ground into ground 
limestone. 

The plant is now operated by two 50-h. p. kero- 
sene engines, which pull a 25-h. p. compressor that 
runs three air drills. This power also operates the 
ground limestone plant which consists of a breaker 


and pulverizer. They have their own cooperage 
plant. All the rock is handled from the quarries 


to the plant by gravity. 








QUARRY OF THE ARKANSAS LIME CO., RUDDELLS, 
ARK 


The value of the stone resources of the Arkansas 
Ozarks lies in their diversity and in the concen- 
trated form in which the commercial ledges are 
found, lving one upon the other, all of which can 
be worked simultaneously, and with machinery 


driven from one power plant. 


The Lawhead Brick & Tile Works, Loogootee, 
Ind., has reduced its common stock $20,000 and 


ce 


issued the same amount of preferred stock. 


The Star Lime Co., Hannibal, Mo., recently began 
the work of overhauling and repairing the kilns 
preparatory to starting the burning of lime. 


The Kelley Island Lime and Transportation Co. 
at Marblehead, Ohio, has been compelled to change 
from 8 to 10 hours a day on account of rush orders. 


At a meeting of the directors of the National 
Lime and Stone Co., Carey, Ohio, officers were 
elected as follows: President, E. C. Edwards, Find- 
lay; vice president, I. N. Bushaum; general man- 
ager, R. G. Spencer, Carey; secretary and treasurer, 
C. G. Spencer, Carey. 


Alco Lime Co., Wilmington, N. C., incorporated, 
$10,000 capital stock; K. Clyde Council, president, 
Wananish, N. C.; St. J. L. Springs, vice president; 
J. B. Brinkley, Jr., secretary-treasurer; buildings 
on site; machinery purchased; daily capacity, 10 
tons, pulverized shells, oyster shells. 





Workmen’s Compensation Law in 
California. 


All lines of manufacturing and building trades 
are considerably disturbed at present by the work- 
men’s compensation law, which took effect in Cal- 
ifornia the first of the year. The law provides 
specific rates of compensation for injuries received 
by workmen in their occupations, giving great dis- 
cretionary power to a state industrial accident com- 
mission. Only drunkenness or wilful misconduct 
on the part of the workman will relieve the em- 
ployer of liability. Employers are required to make 
all possible provision for safety, and provision is 
made for a state liability insurance organization. 
Regardless of opinions of the advisability of such 
a law, the rates of compensation are regarded as 
high; and it is obvious that it will bear very 
heavily on the quarries and building material man- 
ufacturers, whose rates of insurance, either with the 
state or with private companies, are extremely 
high. 

While insurance is not obligatory, failure to in- 
sure would have an undesirable effect on credit, as 
well as on relations with workmen; and as a way 
out of the difficulty, many are preparing to organ- 
ize small insurance pools, in each of which a num- 
ber of firms may join, contributing a common in- 
surance fund to be deposited in savings banks. This, 
it is felt, would provide reasonable safety, and at 
the same time prevent imposition in the matter of 
rates. 

In the building trades insurance will be practic- 
ally necessary for, if the sub-contractor is not respon- 
sible, the liability extends first to the general con- 
tractor, and finally to the owner, making it practically 
impossible for an uninsured sub-contractor to 
get work. One benefit which may possibly result 
from this burden is to prevent irresponsible parties 
from undertaking work as building contractors, an 
evil which has been altogether too frequent in the 
past few years. 

One effect in the more hazardous occupations will 
be a general discrimination against married men, 
as the compensation to dependents in case of death 
is a serious matter and much more burdensome than 
if a man has no dependents. 


The American Cement Directory for 1914, issued 
annually by the Bradley Pulverizer Co., Boston, 
Mass., is now ready for distribution. This little 
booklet, bound in red morocco, vest pocket size, 
is always welcome to its recipients, for it is just 
about as convenient and instructive a little pack- 
age as comes to the desk of anyone interested in 
cement or the manufacture of same. 
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CLAY PRODUCTS 



































Some Results of the N. B. M. A. Convention 





Herbert Kaufmann, the journalist, who is the 
directing genius of the Exposition of Big Ideas to 
be held in New Orleans, addressed the convention 
of the National Brick Manufacturers’ Association 
and declared that inasmuch as the board of directors 
of the Exposition company had determined to con- 
struct the buildings of permanent material, they 
were inclined to select brick. 

The suggestion that came from Mr. Kauffman’s 
statement was discussed until nearly midnight and 
resulted, finally, in referring the matter to the 
executive committee of the N. B. M. A. for investi- 
gation and for a conference with Fritz Salmen, who 
is not only a brickmaker in the New Orleans mar 
ket, but who, also, has an interest in the develop- 
ment of the city. This committee will make a report 
and the N. B. M. A. will either give the publicity 
feature an unqualified indorsement or turn it down 
entirely. The plan may develop into a one hundred 
thousand dollar publicity campaign by the contribu- 
tion of 10,000,000 building brick for the construction 
of the one hundred and fifty or more buildings of 
the Exposition. 

This enormous contribution of brick will be as a 
donation, according to the scheme, from the brick- 
makers of the country to prove that the only fire- 
proof material is burned clay and that the only 
building material that will make it possible to con- 
struct an exposition of such magnitude in such short 
order is this samt burned clay. 

The full report of the convention was published 
in the previous issue of Rock Propucts AND BUILD- 
ING MATERIALS, but a few words converning the 
entertainment features will undoubtedly prove of 
interest. 

The entertainment for the visitors to New Orleans 
included many individual parties and many official 
pleasures. 
gates were given a theater party at the Orpheum 
Theater while the men were being entertained at a 


On Tuesday evening the women dele- 


smoker and cabaret show. Wednesday evening the 
Ancient Order of Chaldeans gave an entertainment 
to its members at the Cosmopolitan Hotel. Thurs- 
day a boat ride on the Mississippi River was en 
joyed by the visitors, and in the evening the annual 
banquet was held. 

Friday afternoon the trip to the Salmen Brick & 
Lumber Co.’s plant at Slidell, La., 
special train. 
the dry press plant and then through the stiff mud 
auger plant. 

The big Haigh continuous kiln, ene of the largest 


was made by 


Guides took the party first through 


ever constructed, was thoroughly inspected, as were 
the Rogers Uni-Trol dryer, one section of which 
has only recently been installed. Both of these 
features of the plant drew considerable interest as 
the Slidell clay, an exceptionally tender one, has 
caused considerable trouble. Mr. Salmen seems to 
have solved his problem with the installation of the 
Haigh kiln and the Rogers Uni-Trol dryer as he is 
not only drying the tender clay without cracking it 
but also is burning it perfectly and economically. 

Another feature about the plant that attracted 
considerable interest was the method of taking the 
brick from the kilns and loading them into barges 
for shipment. Loading tracks are arranged on 
either side of the kilns, one for rail shipments and 
the other for barge transportation. The brick are 
set in small crate and are lifted by a huge crane 
and swung out over the bay into the barges. 

The brick manufacturing business of the Salmen 





company, however, is only one portion of Mr. Sal- 


men’s interests. The sawmills and planing mills 


4 
are a great institution in themselves. 

The election of Eben Rodgers of the Alton Paving 
Brick Co., Alton, Illinois, as president of the Asso- 
ciation, was one of the valuable results of the New 


Orleans convention. He has served the Association 


EBEN ROGERS, PRESIDEN’ NATIONAL 


r, BRICK 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
well in the last few years in an official connection, 
and now, with the responsibility of the leader placed 
upon his shoulders, will be a worthy standard bearer 
to carry brick and clay products in a forward march 
to ever greater and more glorious conquests. 


Making Use of Low-Grade Clays. 


There are many purposes for which a clay can be 
used, says Brick & Pottery Trades Journal, of Lon- 
don, quite apart from the manufacture of bricks, 
tiles and simple pottery. Indeed, some of the ¢élays 
which are quite unsuitable for these three classes of 
goods may be of great value in other directions. 
For instance, a clay which is rich in lime compounds 
would be regarded as ‘‘dangerous’’ by many brick- 
makers, but if it is of the right composition, or if 
more lime can be added to it at a cheap rate, it may 
be burned into a good Portland cement, or at least 
into a hydraulic lime. Portland cement is, in fact, 
made by burning a mixture of clay and chalk or 
lime-stone in suitable proportions and then grinding 
the product to a fine powder. The manufacture re- 
quires a certain amount of both capital and skill, 
but in many localities it has proved highly profit- 
able. 

It is a mistake to suppose that because a clay 
lacks plasticity it is worthless. For many articles, 
plasticity, to more than a limited extent, is highly 
objectionable, and highly plastic clays must often 
be mixed with non-plastic sand to reduce their 


tendency to crack. No one can tel! without testing, 
whether a clay is useful or-not, for the most unin- 
teresting looking deposits sometimes develop beau- 
tiful colours on burning and many lean clays make 
excellent vitrified bricks and paving blocks. 

Some clays of very low melting point make ex 
cellent covers for other clays, and black tiles are not 
infrequently made by dipping red-burning elays in a 
fusible clay. Some fusible clays may also be used 
instead of felspar in the manufacture of dark 
coloured glazes for ‘‘peasant ware’’ and similar 
pottery. 

As every potter knows, the additions made to 
the clay often determine its value, for few potters 
use the clay just as it comes from the pit. Mixtures 
of several clays may be made which will give results 
not obtainable when a single clay is used, and in 
this way a clay which is apparently useless may be 
made valuable. Even a poor clay may often be 
made into readily saleable articles if it is mixed 
with a clay of better quality, obtainable in the 
same locality. This often affords a convenient 
means of using up low grade clays. 

Some light coloured clays are useful for dis 
tempering purposes, as they possess just sufficient 
plasticity to adhere tenaciously to walls to which 
they are applied in the form of a thin slip or cream. 
Other light coloured clays may be used for the pur- 
poses for which pipeclay is employed. A few low 
grade clays are also capable of being used in the 
manufacture of paints; this is particularly the case 
with some brown clays. 


Wisconsin Clay Notes. 


Milwaukee, Wis., March 19. 
road commission, on request of the Wisconsin Clay 


The Wisconsin rail- 


Manufacturers’ Association, has reduced rates on 
drainage tile about 20 per cent. The commission 
has ordered a rate of 1 cent per hundred pounds put 
into effect on shipments of brick from the brick- 
yard of August Rodebusch, Mayville, Wis., to the 
plant of the Northwestern Iron Company of the 
same city. 

John Maltpress, one of the best known brick 
manufacturers in southern Wisconsin, and probably 
the oldest in the state, recently celebrated his 
He was born in 
England, where, as a young man, he worked as a 
farm laborer at from $15 to $25 and board for an 
Mr. Maltpress established his first 
brickyard at Indian Ford, later moving it to Edger- 
ton, Wis., where he is still located. Mrs. Maltpress 
died in 1911. Nine of their fourteen children are 
living. 

The Whitewater Brick & Tile Company has been 
incorporated at Whitewater, Wis., with a capital 
stock of $150,000. Warren Thorne of Whitewater, 
and J. G. Werner, superintendent of two of the 


ninety-first birthday anniversary. 


entire season. 


largest brick plants in Mason City, Ia. are the 
prime movers in the project. Plans have been com- 
pleted for the erection this spring of three new 
buildings and eighteen kilns. Experts say that the 
clay available at Whitewater is especially adaptable 
for the manufacture of fireproof building brick. A 
specialty will be made in the manufacture of fire- 
proof bricks and blocks and various types of drain- 


age tile. 


Gladding, McBean & Co., one of the largest manu- 
facturers of terra cotta and pressed brick in Cali- 
fornia, are starting a selling depot and warehouse 


at Sacramento, Cal. 
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READY FOR DELIVERY TO YARDS OF CITY 








Fireproofing Tile As a Staple Product 





Dealers Readily See Advantage Offered by Manufacturers Who Anticipate Co-Opera- 
tion from a Ready Source of Distribution—A Recent Development That 
is a Proven Success. 


The modern element of adequate distribution for 
building materials of specific character comes with 
the approval by manufacturers of the reliability of 
resources of dealers. Progress in this source of dis- 
tribution eventually forced universal recognition. 
Manufacturers are no longer reluctant to admit that 
‘‘the source of the dealer’’ is a main advantage in 
the distribution of their products. Resourcefulness 
is an element pointed to by dealers in building 
materials that has placed many products of clay up 
in the high averages during the past few seasons. 
The gain, season by season, has been steady and 
reliable, 

Fireproofing tile, a product of extensive useful 
ness, has become more so by the many advantageous 
distribution resources of the material dealers. The 
idea that a producer, or rather a manufacturer, of 
fireproofing tile could kuccessfully market his goods 
through a retailer was very slowly developed. And 





centage of this capacity production is distributed to 
the building trades through building supply dealers. 

At the Chicago office of the company a few days 
ago ©. C. Whitacre said, ‘‘Our business with the 
building supply dealers has worked to a wonderful 
advantage. While we are one of the oldest concerns 
in the fireproofing tile business and feel that our 
product has always stood on its merits, we gladly 
point to our advance of the past few years as 
resulting from the development of our business with 
dealers. The business was established in 1892 and 
up to a few years ago we made no attempt to dis- 
tribute the product except through our own selling 
resources. Since taking up the dealer proposition 
we have advertised considerably, and now find that 
our product hag a more steady and consistent mar 
ket. As a matter of fact the dealer distribution 
of our product has developed so rapidly that we 


have decided to increase our capacity in the very 








FIREPROOFING TILE AT THE JOB—PRODUCT IS HANDLED WITHOUT WASTE. 


only in late years has the development of the idea 
proven itself out to such an extent as to cause the 
manufacturer to seek the ‘‘source of the dealer’’ 
in marketing his goods. The co-operation of the 
dealer, consequently, has become a much sought 
factor. 

The accompanying illustrations show fireproofing 
tile ready for distribution by a city dealer; demon 
strating a readiness to render efficient service with 
sufficient goods to meet all requirements—the main 
point in successful retail business achievement. 
This particular fireproofing tile is the product of 
the Whitacre Fireproofing Co., of Waynesburg, Ohio, 
and Chicago Heights, Ill., and the steady advance 
of this company’s business is marked with the 
dealer co-operation element in marketing the 
products 

The capacity of the Whitacre Fireproofing Co. 


is 600 tons of tile per day, and the largest per 





near future. We believe firmly in dealer distribu 
tion and dealer co operation.’’ 

The experience of the Whitacre Fireproofing Co. 
in successfully marketing their product through the 
building supply dealer is ‘further evidence of the 
fact that there is but one proper and efficient dis 


tribution source for manufacturers of building 


materials.” And this fact becomes more obvious 
every year. The more staple products in building 


materials have a steady demand and dealers are 
in constant touch with this demand, with resources 
for getting the materials to the job without waste 
of time. Furthermore, a local dealer’s opinion when 
discussing materials with a prospective builder is 
generally accepted when the purchases are made and 
right here the manufacturer gets the benefit of 
dealer co-operation and likewise the benefit of the 
dealer’s local advertising and his facilities for ren- 


dering adequate service to the buyer. 


BUILDING 











SUPPLY DEALERS. 





In presenting arguments to builders of homes for 
the use of specific materials, dealers are invariably 
‘best posted’’ for the reason that they generally 
know the prospective purchaser personally. This 
enables Mr. Dealer to keep his ‘‘selling talk’’ en- 
tirely consistent with the buyer’s peculiarities and 
hobbies, resulting in sales from minimum effort. 


A FIRM THAT BOOSTS. 


We print below a specimen letter being sent out 
by an enterprising Little Rock, Ark., concern. 
Such communications go out of their office monthly: 

‘With the passing of winter and the opening of 
spring and a general feeling that President Wilson 
has settled the financial problem; with a plentiful 
supply of money in our banks which can be had on 
favorable terms at a reasonable rate of interest; 
with an abiding confidence in the future; with an 
army of peaceful and desirable investors invading 
this territory, exchanging their savings for our 
lands, timber, ete., we feel justified in predicting 
that the year 1914 will be the greatest year of de- 
velopment the state has ever had. 

‘* Believing that great prosperity is abroad in the 
land, and desiring a ‘slice’ of it ourselves, we 
have improved and enlarged our plants so that we 
can serve all who favor us and at reasonable’ prices. 
We will appreciate any business that you may give 
us and promise prompt and careful attention to 
your orders. 

‘*Yours truly, 
‘Arkansas Brick & Manufacturing Co. 
‘*W. W. Dickinson, President.’’ 


AN IMPORTANT BRICK MAKING COMMUNITY. 

There are 17 brick manufacturing plants, with a 
maximum eapacity of about 300,000,000 brick an- 
nually in the vicinity of Kingston, N. Y., known 
as Hudson River building brick. These plants, 
when running to full capacity, employ about 2,500 
men, with a semi-monthly payroll amounting to 
more than $60,000. This money is largely dis- 
tributed in the city. The yards vary in individual 
capacity from 3,000,000 to 45,000,000 brick annually, 
and the money expended by them for supplies and 
repairs yearly runs into thousands of dollars. This, 
together with the large number of brick barges 
employed to transport the brick to the New York 
market, aids materially in keeping busy towing 
lines and boat building plants located in the city. 





The Mount Union Silica Brick Company, Mount 
Union, Pa., recently erected a steel water supply 
tank, built an addition 58 by 62 feet to the molding 
room, built five kilns of latest design and replaced 
its wood coal trestle with a steel structure to the 
former equipment and structures of its plant. Dur- 
ing the month of December the plant made a record 
run of over 2,000,000 bricks. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
General Fireproofing Company at Youngstown, 
Ohio, recently, it was stated that the company had 
a good year. Business increased in every depart- 
ment. Especially good results were obtained in the 
metal furniture department. The retiring directors 


were re-elected. 
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Increased Cost of Brick Is Offset by 
the Lesser Upkeep. 


A report recently made by the committee on fire 
protection of the Boston Chamber of Commerce in- 
cludes some interesting figures on the comparative 
cost of frame and brick construction for dwelling 
houses, says the Insurance Post. The conclusion 


greater cost of brick, which 


was that the slightly 
averaged under 10 per cent more than frame, was 
more than offset in a few years by the lesser cost 
of maintenance and insurance and by the greater 
comfort and durability of the structure. 

The report says that when lumber was cheap and 
brick was more expensive than now, the idea be- 
came general that the cost of brick as compared 
with frame was almost prohibitive, and this con 
tinues, although the conditions have changed so 
radically that the cost is now little more and the 
ultimate cost less. 

Bids were obtained on a modern eight-room house, 
of good design and excellent arrangement, such as 
is frequently built in and about large cities, and on 
these the bids of the five contractors varied com- 
paratively little, and so the average was taken as 
a fair test of the practical cost, the contractors 
including their profits in all cases. The average 
bid for the various types was as follows, the second 
column showing the percentage of excess cost of 
each type over the clapboard type: 


SS Se errr eee ere $6,759 .00 per cent 
Pe ORT Se eee Te 6,868 1.06 per cent 
Ten-inch brick wall, hollow... 7,372 9.10 per cent 
Twelve-inch brick wall, solid.. 7,641 13.00 per cent 
Stucco on hollow block...... 7,187 6.30 per cent 
Brick veneer on hollow block. 7,483 10.70 per cent 
Stuecd Of TPAME. 66. eke ces 6,952 2.90 per cent 
Brick veneer on boarding..... 7,226 6.90 per cent 
Brick veneer on studding..... 7,153 5.80 per cent 


The committee corresponded with contractors in 
various parts of the country in making up its report, 
and found from them that brick buildings were 
commonly estimated to cost 10 per cent more than 
frame, while brick veneered buildings could be put 
up in many sections for 5 per cent more than the 
cost of frame buildings, the difference in cost being 
usually more than offset by the lessened insurance 
premium. 

Economy of heating a well built brick house is 
apparent and it is a well known fact that the brick 
house- is cool when the weather is hot and warm 
when it is cold on the outside. 





F. C. Hadden, manager of the Salina Vitrified 
3rick Co., Salina, Kas., recently purchased machin- 
ery and equipment in Omaha for the new dry press 
and dry pan which will be installed at the local 
brick plant soon. The new dry pan and press will 
enable the Salina company to make the best qualities 
of fancy facing brick, used extensively in store 
fronts and buildings. Heretofore the company has 
burned the wet mixed bricks and the fancy shapes 
and colors are difficult to obtain with the wet bricks. 
The dry pressed brick is also better in appearance 
than the wet pressed brick, being even at the 
corners. 


ILLINOIS BRICK EARNINGS, 


Illinois Brick Company earnings in 1913, as re- 
ported to the stockholders yesterday, were a trifle 
larger than in 1912 and the best in the company’s 
history. The amount was $593,607, from which 
$332,055 was deducted for depreciation, taxes and 
reserve for renewals and repairs, leaving a balance 
of $261,552 available for dividends. The amount is 
7.55 per cent on the $4,400,000 stock outstanding. 

The total quick assets shown in the balance sheet 
at the end of the last year were $982,357. The in- 
crease over the amount reported in 1912 is largely 
due to an increase of approximately $130,000 in 
bricks and brick supplies. An important item among 


current liabilities is bills payable, shown to be 
$325,000. That item in the previous report was 
$172,000 and represents the company’s indebtedness 
at the banks. The buildings and machinery account 
increased $323,000 last year. 

William Schlake, president of the company, re- 
ported that at the end of the year the company had 
a much larger supply of bricks than a year ago. 
This was due to favorable weather in the closing 
months which enabled the company’s plants to oper 
ate at full capacity. He reported that the plants 
were in a high state of efficiency. As to prospects, 
he said: 

‘*T can but state that Chicago must and will 
continue to grow, and I feel that we will continue 
to reap a reasonably fair advantage from her growth 
and prosperity.’’ 

At the stockholders’ nreeting E. A. Thomas was 
elected a director to succeed C. B. VerNooy. Other 


directors were re-elected. 


Clay Product Co., Brazil, Ind., has increased its 


capital stock from $150,000 to $200,000. 


Worcester Floor, Wall & Tile Co., Worcester, 
Mass., incorporated by Carl Dodge, Herbert E. Bul 
lard, Lineoln Potter; $10,000. 

Preparations for resuming work of the Valley 
City Brick and Tile Plant, at Valley City, N. D., 
are under way. K. S. Ramsett, of Pingal, one of 
the heavy stockholders, recently went East to have 
tests made of the clay. 





Fire recently did $5,000 damage at the plant 
of. the Texarkana Brick Mfg. Co., Texarkana, Ark., 
destroying the boilers and the boiler rooms, the 
engines and a large portion of the pressing ma- 
chinery and work rooms. 


Danville Refractories Co., Danville, lil., capital, 
$30,000; to manufacture and deal in refractories, 
sillica bricks, shapes, magnesite and chrome pro- 
duction, clay products; incorporators: Charles J. 
Crawford, W. C. Johnson, Christ R. Leins, 

The properties of the Sibley-Menge Brick Co., 
bankrupt, Birmingham, Ala., which were sold at 
public auction, were purchased by W. C. O’Ferrell 
for approximately $180,000, the purchaser assum 
ing also the lien claims, bonds and cash of the con- 


cern, 


The brick plant and gravel pits owned by the 
Marysville Sand, Cement Block and Brick Company, 
located on the Yuba River, Harysville, Cal., has 
been sold to the Pratt Building Material Company, 
of San Francisco. G. E. Greene has been placed 
in charge as general manager. The company will 
remodel the plant and expects to ship fully 1,000 
ears of sand per year. 

The Brownwood Brick Factory, Brownwood, Tex., 
was sold recently by J. D. Fay to a company of 
local capitalists, who will greatly enlarge the plant 
and try to manufacture enough brick to supply 
the demand in that section of the state. The plant, 
as it is now, has a capacity of 20,000 daily, but the 
demand for the brick far exceeds the output of the 
factory, therefore the capital will be increased and 
the plant enlarged. Hal Hardeman was elected 
manager of the new company. 

Work is to be started soon on the erection of a 
large modern brick plant near Detroit, Mich., which 
will cost about $100,000, and have a daily capacity 
of about 150,000 common brick. The plant is to 
be erected by John A. Mercier, Charles H. Bryan 
and Joseph Larkins, who have purchased the Ed 
ward Miller farm, extending from the Michigan 
Central railroad to Michigan avenue on the Miller 
road. The price of the property is said to have 
been about $75,000. 


The Lincoln Paving Brick Company, Corning, 
Ohio, $1,000; W. L. David, C. R. Gale, Ralph Bur- 


roughs. 


The plant of the defunct Denbigh Pressed Brick 
Co., Denbigh, N. D., has been taken over by the re 


cently organized Mouse River Brick Company. 


Jourdanton Brick and Tile Company, Jourdan- 
capital stock, $10,- 
000.. Incorporators: E. Danal, W.-H. Hill, H. G. 
Burkhalter. 


ton, Texgs, Atascosa county; 


The annual meeting of the board of directors 
of the Troy Fireproofing Co., Troy, N.  » has been 
held, the following othcers has been elected: Presi- 
dent, William Armstrong; secretary and treasurer, 
Fred B. Jillson. 


The American Fire Brick Co., Spokane, Wash., 
leased the Granite block storeroom at N11 Wash- 
ington street and is moving in its downtown office 
and showrooms. The company will have more space 


in the new quarters. 


The Mouse River Brick Co., of Denbigh, McHenry 
county, N. D., has been organized and a charter 
taken out. The company is capitalized at $50,000 
and the incorporators are Dr. A. Carr, of Minot; 
C. A. Stubbins, of Granville, and H. L. Cartzdafner, 
of Denbigh. 

Large extensions are being made to the plants 
of the Hocking Valley Brick Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
to enable the concern to meet increased demands 
for its products. Contracts have been closed for 
approximately 4,000,000 bricks, shipment of which 
is to be started April 1. The company is installing 
a large amount of new machinery at its plants and 


is building a new storage house. 


C. D. Kimble, Independence, Kan., as trustee for 
the bondholders, has filed suit for the appointment 
of a receiver for the Independence Brick Co. and 
the sale of the property. He holds a deed of trust 
on the property, given to secure payment of $50, 
000 in bonds, issued a year ago. The company 
recently announced that the corporation would be 
reorganized and the plant doubled. 

Kansas is facing a temporary famine in common 
building brick. Only three plants out of twenty 
making ‘‘common builders’’ have been able to run 
this winter. One after another closed because of 
break-downs in machinery or lack of gas. One 
plant at Blackwell, Okla., closed six weeks ago be- 
cause of a break-down and will not be able to re- 
sume manufacture of common builders for several 
weeks. Fire destroyed a building of another plant. 





C. C. Baker, of Sherman, Tex., head of the C. C 


Baker Construction Company, which has been en- 


gaged in street paving work for some time, has re- 
turned from a business trip to Chieago. While 
there he purchased two complete brick manufac- 
turing plants and will put one of them up in Sher- 
man and the other in Terrell, Tex. These plants 
will make fifty-two different styles of finishing 
brick, and each will give employment to quite 
a number of men. 

The Little River Brick & Tile Co. has been in- 
corporated for $1,000,000, with the head office at 15 
Ouellette ave., Windsor, Ont. Little River, in Sand- 
wich West township, will be the site for the brick 
and tile factory. The property contains 50 acres, 
lying adjacent to the C. P. R. tracks. About $30,000 
worth of machinery will be installed to begin opera- 
tions. Directors of the company are George W. 
Williams, Sr., Edward Wigle, and Mayor Henry 
Clay, of Windsor, and Louis Knauss and George W. 
Williams, Jr., of Detroit. 
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GYPSUM PRODUCTS 
































New Company Is Formed. 


Hot Springs Alabaster & Plaster Co. Organized by 
Members of Old Companies. 

Three South Dakota corporations held stock 
holders’ meetings at Hot Springs, S. D., on Tuesday, 
March 10—the National Alabaster Co., owning a 
large tract of alabaster land five miles went of the 
city; the Hot Springs Gypsum Products Co., which 
three years ago purchased 25 acres of gypsum land 
within the northern limits of the city, and the Hot 
Springs Alabaster & Plaster Co., incorporated last 
month. 

The last-named company was organized by the 
stockholders of the two old companies for the pur- 
pose of consolidation, thus concentrating capital 
and eliminating the necessity of two plants. The 
plant, which will be modern in every way, will be 
located just north of the Burlington round house. 
Alabaster will be sawed into slabs which, when 
polished, will be used for interior decorations as a 
substitute for marble and for which there is a large 
demand. Gypsum will be manufactured into plaster 
for dental and surgical use, for high class interior 
decorations and ordinary hard finished walls. ; 

The directors of the new company are: Ray Nye, 
president, Freemont, Neb.; F. M. Stewart, vice 
president, Buffalo Gap, 8. D.; W. A. Jackson, sec 
retary-treasurer, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. R. C. Brophy, 
H. C. Moore, E. J. Stevens, of Chicago, IIL; EF. L. 
Hoppe, Freemont, Neb.; A. C. Clas, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; C. T. C, Lollich, Hot Springs, S. D. 

A contract has been entered into with a well- 
known and reliable investment company of Chicago 
for the sale of stock, The properties have been 
thoroughly investigated and the products tested by 
experts in each particular line. It is believed that 
the $60,000 necessary for the construction of the 
plant will be promptly disposed of and work on the 
building commenced with the opening of spring. 


New Plaster Mill at Fort Dodge, Ia. 


There are several unusual features in the new 
plaster mill the American Cement Plaster Co. is put 
ting up at Fort Dodge, Iowa, that will be of inter- 
est to plaster manufacturers. The buildings are of 
steel construction as are also the bins, kettle pits 
and stairways. The plant is designed for an out- 
put of 600 tons per twenty-four-hour day with a 
crushing plant of the same capacity for an eight 
hour day. 

The plaster machinery, as well as the elevating 
and conveying equipment, was built by The J. B. 
Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co., Enterprise, Kansas. Among 
the special features in this line are the independent 
motor drives for each machine, which allows con- 
siderable flexibility in operation. 

The burr mills are of Ehrsam heavy duty hori- 
zontal type with independent motor drives. The 
classifiers are of their new ball-bearing type and 
adjustable for a separation as fine as 95 per cent 


through 100 mesh. 


The upright kettle shafts are mounted on ball 


bearings and geared through a* short countershaft 
to their individual motor. This same countershaft 
drives the feeders controlling the flow from the 
kettle bin to the kettles. There is an overhead 
ground material bin for each kettle. 

The mixers are of the well-known type with self 
weighing hoppers. They are also equipped with 
independent bins and feeders. 

Care was taken in the design of the plant to make 
it as nearly dust-proof as possible. All elevator 


legs and conveyor boxes are of steel with closed 
covers. All inside bins are of the horizontal cir- 
cular cross-section type with dust-tight inlet and 
outlet openings, as have all feeders and spouting. 

Special care was taken in the design of the ele 
vating and conveying system to make it extra 
strong, as it was realized that a weakness here 
would effect the operation of the mill quicker than 
the shutdown of an individual machine. 

Steel floors extend throughout the mill building 
and allows of easy access to all bins, kettles and 
overhead machinery. 





PIONEER PLASTER MAN DIES. 

Henry W. Wotherspoon, part owner of the Wother- 
spoon Plaster Mills, of New York City, which were 
founded by his father, James Wotherspoon, in 1829, 
and uncle of Major-General William Wallace Woth- 
erspoon, assistant chief of the General Staff at 
Washington, died recently at the age of 75 years 
at his residence, 46 West One Hundred and Twenty- 
seventh street. He was born and educated in that 
city, and served during the Civil War as engineer 
in the Seventh Regiment. He was a member of 
Lafayette Post, G. A. R., and of the War Society 
of the Seventh Regiment. 


The Acme Plaster Company is getting ready to 
start up its mine and operate the plant. It has 
been shut down for a long time, due to closing up 
the shaft, but is now ready for business again. 
Mr. Dorchester, who was formerly eastern repre- 
sentative of the U. 8. G. Co., New York, is the 
sales manager. 


The Rock Plaster Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y., is 
about to erect three large reinforced concrete build- 
ings at the footh of 150th street and East river, 
The Bronx. One wil be a four-story and basement 
mill 80x122, another a one-story and basement stor- 
age building 27x50 and the third a one-story engine 
and storage building 80x52. Work is to be under- 
taken at once. The Turner Construction Co. has the 
generai contract for all of them. 





A large force of men is engaged in overhauling 
the locomotive and tracks at the quarry of the 
Manitoba Gypsum Co., Gysumville, Manitoba, and 
active operations will begin in a few days, using 
dynamite until the frost disappears. 


Standard Mfg. Co., New Orleans, La., has been 
organized by A. C. Heath, M. A. Sherick and Wm. 
P. Bobb; contemplates erecting plant to manufac- 
ture cleaning powder from gypsum; temporary lo 
cation, 223 Bourbon St. 


. 


Tracy, Calder and Johnson, Los Angeles, Cal., 
contractors, have purchased the Anderson-Thomas 
gypsum claims near Moapa, Nev. They plan to 
put a crushing plant on the property, and ship the 
raw material to a Los Angeles plant. 








> 


‘*Motor Trucks of America,’’ issued by the B. 
F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio, known as Vol. 
2, 1914. In this work is illustrated the principal 
trucks manufactured in this country, with sugges- 
tions as to sizes of cars that can be used for va- 
rious purposes. It contains 114 pages and describes 
graphically the principal points of the various 
trucks—and how requirements are filled. 


NEW LINK-BELT DATA BOOK ON SILENT 
CHAIN DRIVES. 

For the first time in history an engineering data 
book has been published by a manufacturing con- 
cern which will enable users of power to select the 
correct silent chain drives for their work and de- 
termine exact costs from list prices shown in the 
book. 

Besides giving complete engineering information 
on silent chain driving in simple and compact form, 
Data Book No. 125 describes many uses of silent 
chain for the efficient transmission of power and 
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gives specific reasons and illustrations showing ap- 
plication in a large variety of uses. 

Link-Belt Silent Chain is a series of links con- 
nected by joints which consist of segmental case- 
hardened bushings and case-hardened steel pins. 
The chain is as flexible as a leather belt—as posi- 
tive as a gear. Its rated efficiency is 98.2 per cent 
on actual test. It will transmit any amount of 
power quietly. Over 200,000 installations, we under- 
stand, were drawn upon for the information con- 
tained in this data book. 

The book is the only work of its kind and consists 
of 112 pages, bound in flexible red cover. Copies 
can be obtained free of charge by addressing the 
manufacturers, Link-Belt Co., 39th street and 
Stewart avenue, Chicago. 





INTERNATIONAL BUILDING CONGRESS AT 
BERN. 





The fourth International Congress of Building 
and Publie Works will be held at Bern, Switzer- 
land, August 23 to 27, 1914, under the patronage of 
the Swiss federal government. The following ques 
tions will be discussed: ‘‘Collective work contracts 
—International eventual regulations for the con- 
vention reports between associations of syndicates 
of employers and workingmen’s organizations,’’ 
‘*Technical instruction,’’ ‘‘Strikes and Lockouts— 
Search for practical means of doing away with 
these conflicts,’’ ‘‘Scaffoldings and hoardings. 
Studying of their construction from a _ technical 
point of view with regard to the safety of workmen 
thereon.’’ 
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Sand and Gravel 





























Louisville Sand and Gravel News. 


General Improvement in the Weather Prompts 
Activity Amongst Sand aad Gravel Men—Slider 
Company Making Good Progress on New Plant. 

Louisville, Ky., March 20.—The general improve- 
ment in the weather, and consequently in building 
operations in this section, has been responsible for 
more activity among sand and gravel men than has 
been the case since last fall, before the winter shut- 
down. Small jobs have been plentiful, and other 
work, such as street construction, sewer building 
and larger construction jobs in general, is beginning 
to open up, making the prospective call for sand 
and gravel quite as strong as usual, if not more so. 

The E. T. Slider Co, resumed work on the river 
this week, doing its first pumping since fall. Busi- 
ness has been going forward nicely, a plentiful 
volume of small erders being filled from the ample 
reserve stock of the company. Work is progressing 
rapidly on the mew sand and gravel plant on the 
river which is being installed by the company, but 
it will hardly be completed for several months, 
as it is a rather large job. Most of the equipment 
for the plant has been purchased from the Ray- 
mond W. Dull Co., Chicago. A crusher will be in- 
stalled as part of the plant, as a considerable 
quantity of over-sized gravel is handled by the 
company which, it has been decided, it would be 
profitable to crush, instead of throwing it aside and 
handling only gravel which comes from the river in 
the proper size at the outset. 

Vice-President J. R. Nugent, of the Nugent Sand 
Co., reports that the company has dug sand all 
winter, the mildness of the weather making it un- 
necessary to cease operations on the river. During 
the oceasional cold snaps exhaust steam was turned 
into the hoppers, preventing freezing, and enabling 
work to proceed without interruption. There was 
very little freezing even in the barges, which were 
exposed to the weather. Thomas Nugent, secretary 
and treasurer of the company, is building a three- 
story apartment building at Second and Burnett 
streets, 

The Ohio River Sand Co. has had its boats back 
at work on the river for some days, as it ran short 
of sand and found it necessary to get material or 
turn down orders.’ This indicates the activity 
which is in evidence around Louisville, and the 
volume of business which has already been handled, 
as well as that which is in prospect. The com- 
pany’s sand and gravel handling plant at Thirtieth 
and Broadway will be finished in a short time, and 
promises to save the company a good deal of time 
and money in handling business in the western 
part of the city. 





Will Develop Boston Land and 
Gravel Resources. 


Baltimore banking interests, headed by Midden- 
dorf, Williams & Co., Incorporated, have organized, 
under the laws of Delaware, the Boston Sand and 
Gravel Co., which has acquired extensive sand and 
gravel business in and around Boston. The capital- 
ization of the company is $600,000 sinking fund 6 
per cent first mortgage bonds, $400,000 7 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock and $800,000 common 
stock. Noble Maxwell, of Richmond, Me., will be 
president of the company. The other officers will 
be: Colin McLean, vice-president; E. L. Lane, vice- 
president and general manager; R. S. Shriver, vice- 


president and secretary; T. Garland Tinsley, treas- 
urer, and Jacob France, general counsel. 

The directorate is composed of representative 
financial and mercantile interests of Baltimore and 
Boston, as follows: Noble Maxwell, A. C. Wise 
and E. L. Lane, of Boston; T. G. Tinsley, E. L. 
Norton, Colin McLean and R,. 8. Shriver, of Balti- 
more. 

The sand and gravel deposits owned by the com- 
pany are estimated to contain about 200 acres. 
This is the only available supply in that vicinity, 
thus giving the company practically a monopoly of 
the business in and around the Bay City. In addi- 
tion to the sand and gravel business taken over, 
the Boston Sand and Gravel Co. has acquired from 
the same interests a fleet of steam ocean-going 
barges and will further increase this fleet. 





Sand for Filtration Plants. 

In answer to an inquiry from Minnesota, re- 
questing information concerning sand suitable for 
filters, the United States Geological Survey states 
that clear white quartz sand of the proper size is 
the common material used in filter beds. The 
specifications for the filteration plants at Spring- 
field, Mass., and Toronto, Canada, are practically 
identical with those of the Washington plant and 
are as follows: 

‘‘The filter sand shall be clean sand, with either 
sharp or rounded grains. It shall be entirely free 
from clay, dust, or organic impurities and shall, if 
necessary, be washed to remove such materials from 
it. The grains shall, all of them, be of hard ma- 
terial which will not disintegrate. The effective 
size shall not be less than 0.25 millimeter nor more 
than 0.35 millimeter. The uniformity coefficient 
shall not be more than 3,0, The sand shall be free 
from dust and shall not contain more than 1 per 
cent finer than 0.13 millimeter, and shall be entirely 
free from particles over 5 millimeters in diameter. 
The sand shall not contain more than 2 per cent by 
weight of lime and magnesia taken together as car- 
bonates. In all other respects the sand shall be 
of a quality satisfactory to the engineer.’’ 

Gravel for the floor of filters may be broken trap 
rock or granite screened to the proper sizes, or 
gravel screened from sand and gravel banks of a 
sandy nature. Gravel screened from hardpan or 
clayey material can not be sufficiently cleaned. The 
gravel should not contain more than a very small 
amount of shale or limestone and should be washed 
entirely free from fine material. 

Loogootie Glass Sand Co., Louisville, Ky., in 
creasing capital from $10,000 to $25,000. 





The Edgewood Sand and Gravel Co., Limited. 
Capital stock $100,000. Headquarters, Winnipeg; 
directors, H. D. Mewhirter, J. E. Robertson, W. H. 
Carter, A. B. Ellis, G. W. Jocelyn, A. T Davidson, 
R. J. Blanchard and F. J. Webster. 

The Kaw Valley Sand Co., a stock company in- 
corporated a few days ago under the law of Kan- 
sas, has elected officers and made plans for a sand 
plant on the Kaw river at Turner, Kas. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $100,000, and has fifteen 
stockholders. Construction of the plaint at Turner 
will begin immediately. James E. Morton is presi- 
dent of the company, E. M. Metcalf is secretary 
and counselor, R. B. Porter treasurer. These, with 
E. W. McManus and D. R. Ingram, make the board 
of directors: 


Will Protest Against Proposed 
Freight Rate Advance. 


Evidence will be introduced before the interstate 
commerce commission in September by Chicago 
sand and gravel dealers to show that the proposed 
general advance of 5 per cent in freight rates by 
Eastern railroads will result in increased charges 
of 20 per cent or more so far as some of the 
cheaper commodities are concerned. 

If the contemplated advance becomes effective, 
it is contended, the rate on sand and gravel from 
Gary, Michigan City and other points in Indiana 
to Chicago will be increased from 25 to 30 cents a 
ton. The firms protesting are the American Sand 
and Gravel Co., the Lake Shore Sand Co., the Na- 
tional Sand Co., and the United States Sand Co. 


Says Rate is Misleading. 

‘*The term ‘5 per cent advance’ is misleading,’’ 
said Walter E. McCormick, attorney for the Amer- 
ican Sand and Gravel Co. ‘‘What the Eastern 
lines expect to accomplish is to advance their 
rates 5 per cent with a minimum increase of 5 cents 
a ton on all commodities. The latter provision, in 
the event the advance is permitted, will result in 
rates on various low-priced commodities being in- 
creased 20 per cent or more. Among the latter are 
tile, brick, sand and gravel. 

‘*The American Sand and Gravel Co., and other 
concerns now pay a rate of 25 eents a ton on sand 
and gravel shipped from Gary, Ind., and contiguous 
territory to Chicago. 

‘*Sand and gravel dealers eontend that they are 
paying a very liberal amount at present for trans- 
portation service and that an inerease in rates 
would be unreasonable. If these rates are increased 
many sand dealers will be placed at an additional 
disadvantage in competing with econeerns which 
obtain sand from the bottom of Lake Michigan off 
the Chicago shore and are not obliged to pay freight 
rates in order to deliver it to their customers.’’ 





A VALUABLE BOOK. 





‘‘The Mortar-Making Qualities of Illinois 
Sands,’’ by C. C. Wiley of the Department of Civil 
Engineering of the University of Illinois, has just 
been issued as Bulletin No. 70 by the Engineering 
Experiment Station of that Univeristy. Although 
sand is one of the most common materials in en- 
gineering construction its characteristics are per- 
haps generally the least well known and it usually 
receives but little care in its seleetion and use. 
Specifications for sand are usually so brief and 
indefinite as to be of little value. This condition 
of affairs is probably due in a large measure to 
the lack of definite knowledge of the mortar-mak- 
ing qualities of typical sands and to a lack of 
appreciation of the fact that sands from different 
deposits differ greatly in their characteristics and 
that these characteristics exert a marked influence 
on the mortar or conerete made from the sands. 
In this bulletin are given the results of a series of 
tests on thirty-two samples of [Illinois sands 
obtained from various parts of the State. The 
effect of the characteristics of the sand on the 
quality of the mortar is discussed. From these con- 
siderations a proposed elassification of sands is 
offered together with specifications for each class. 
Copies of Bulletin No. 70 may be obtained upon 
application to C. R. Richards, Acting Director of 
the Engineering Experiment Station, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Il. 
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\lexandria Gravel Co., Lake Charles, La.; capital 
stock $25,000, incorporated by F. F. Rogers and 
others to develop vravel deposits in ¢ aleasieu, Rap 


ides and other parishes. 


Atlas Moulding Sand and Gravel Co., Chicago; 
capital, $60,000; deal in sand and gravel, building 
materials, ete.; incorporators, Egbert Robertson, 
Lazerus Krinsky, John L. Anderson. 

Officers of the Beloit Sand and Gravel Co., Beloit, 
Wis., closed a big deal in Chicago for the entire 
output of the pits over that which is used in 
seloit. The deal is a big one and the contracts 
have been closed at a good figure for the entire 


building season of the coming year. 


The Rockton Moulding Sand Co., operating a 
plant near Beloit, Wis., is making various improve 
ments at its vards and plant. A narrow gauge 
railroad is being built from the pit to the loading 
machine and a new steam shovel has been pur 
chased from the Thew Automatic Steam Shovel Co., 
of Lorain, O. 

The Alexandria Gravel Co, has been incorporated 
at Beaumont, Texas, with a capital stock of $25,000. 
7. Rogers, one of the incorporatrs, was recently 
awarded a $75,000 gravel contract by the parish 
The incorporators are D. J. Williams, president; 
G, W. Brown, vice president, and F. F. Rogers, see 
retary and treasurer. 

Articles of incorporation were filed recently by 
the Elk Run Sand & Gravel Co., Waterloo, Lowa, 
which is capitalized at $5,000. The object is to 
buy and sell sand, gravel and building material 
and to lease and operate sand and gravel pits. C.C. 
Voelker is president and treasurer and Samuel Shil- 


liam is vice president and secretary. 


Extensive plans are being made for the opening 
of the new works of the Northern Gravel Co., at 
its South Muscatine, (Iowa), pit. Active work at 
the place will start about April 15th and the new 
buildings which will be erected will be built as 
quickly as possible. It is planned to build a large 
storage shed. The sgand and gravel will be sepa- 
rated into six grades and each will be kept in a 
separate pocket. If present plans mature the cars 
will be filled directly from the pockets in which 
the gravel is put, thus saving handling it more than 


once, 


Manhattan Sand Co., Ine., Manhattan, N. Y., 
general contracting, excavating, etc.; deal in sand, 
ete.; cap., $50,000. Inecorporators: L. Velotta, N. 
Seott, Brooklyn; L. J. Clark, Jersey City. 





The Crystal Lake Rock & Gravel Co. has been in 


corporated with a capital stock of $5,000 at Crystal 





Lake, Wis., Edwin Hammett, August Westermeyer 
and Mike Lauer, the latter of Crystal Lake, being 
the incorporators. The newly incorporated com 
pany owns gravel pits about a half mile south of 
Crystal Lake, and has options on adjoining prop 
erty, making it possible to carry on this business 
for a number of years. During the next two years 
the Sheboygan Railway & Electric Co. will use 
about 40,000 yards of crushed rock and other raw 
material and this company was organized to fur 
nish material at cost to the railway company. 
When the entire work of improving the street ca 
line is finished the equipment and material at the 
pit will be of no further value to the company, 
and the Crystal Lake Rock & Gravel Co. will then 
enter the field as a.private company, and will dis 


pose of concrete materials and larger sizes of rock 


The Mid-Continent Glass Sand Co., Roff, Okla., 
has recently been established. This new enterprise 
is now fully equipped and operating one of the larg 
est plants of the kind in the middle west and its 
output is sufficient to more than supply the demands 
for this product for all the glass manufacturing 
enterprises in Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. The 
grade produced is par excellent. The sand is 
99.74 per cent pure white silica and when washed 
and cleared by the process used by this company is 
the best possible sand obtainable in the United 
States. This company owns a large tract of 
land adjacent to Roff, which has an inexhaust 
ible supply of this silica. H. G. Larsh, widely 
known throughout the state in financial circles, is 
president, and L. M. Speer, who has had many 
years’ practical experience in the glass sand busi 
ness, is manager and superintendent. Other mem 
bers of this company are: T, W. Clelland, vice- 
president; D. L. Larsh, secretary; Gosche Thomsen, 
treasurer. Their plant has a daily capacity of in 


excess of 500 tons. 


A New Type of Dry Mixer. 


It is a bateh mixer which can be charged and 
discharged without stopping the machine. It is 
enclosed in a dust tight housing. 

This mixer, illustrated on this page, developed 
primarily for the glass industry, is excellently 
adapted for use in all establishments where fine 
materials are to be mixed dry. It was designed to 
meet a definite need in the glass busines as there 
was found to be no type of mixer on the market 
entirely suitable for mixing the batch and cullet 
This machine proved to be so satisfactory in its 


original installation that many other glass plants 





immediately adopted it and found it to be a great 
saver of time and labor as well as a better mixer 
than the devices previously used. Its dust-proof 
features are also strongly in its favor and have done 
much to inerease its popularity. 

The mixer is of the drum type, provided with 
internal blades or not,-depending upon the service 
for which it is required. The revolving steel drum 
is entirely enclosed within a steel housing, which 
serves also as the hopper, into which the drum dis- 
charges the mixed material. The feed spout, shown 
in Fig. 1, delivers centrally into the side of the 
drum, the shaft passing through the spout. One of 
the discharge gates is shown in this same view. 
The gates are operated through a sleeve mounted on 
the shaft on the side opposite the feed spout. The 
two gates are diametrically opposite, so that they 
may be operated in balance from the shaft sleeve 
without stopping the drum. 

Figure 2 shows the mixer installed in the base 
ment of a glass plant. It is charged from the floor 
above in definite proportions and the lever operat- 
ing the discharge gates is also operated from above 
so that no attendance whatever is required at the 
mixer. The drum is operating continuously. The 
lischarge from the drum falls from the gates into 
the hoppered housing which delivers the mixer 
material to the bucket elevator shown at the left. 

In another adaptation of this mixer, instead of 
conveying the various materials to the mixer, the 
mixer is mounted upon trucks and travels under 
its own power to the various bins, from which it is 
charged. The mixer is also supported upon a scale 
platform so that it proportions the various ingredi 
ents. In operation, all scale beams are first set for 
the required proportions. The car is then run under 
the first bin, the gate opened, and the material 
drawn into the drum till the first beam rises. Next 
the proper amount is drawn from the second bin, 
and so on. When the entire charge is secured, the 
drum starts to revolve, and the car, at the same 
time, is run to the furnace hopper, into which the 
mixed materials are fed. 

This mixer is manufactured by the Stephens- 
Adamson Mfg. Co., of Aurora, Ill., whose experi- 
ence in the design of labor-saving conveying systems 
enables them to adapt this mixer to suit the local 
needs of handling the material. 


The Greenville Gravel Co. is installing a $40,000 
plant near Ackerson lake, Michigan, which is ex- 
pected to be in operation about May 15. This con- 
cern will probably supply the city of Jackson with 
a considerable quantity of screened gravel for the 


building of roads next summer. 





FIG, 1. S-A GLASS BATCH MIXER WITH DUST COVER REMOVED. FIG. 2. THE MIXER IN OPERATION IN THE BASEMENT. IT DELIVERS BELOW THE FLOOR 


TO THE FOOT OF THE ELEVATOR. 
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2 ones who have been 
using “Chicago AA” longest. 
Because it is made in but one 
mill and from one quarry only, 


“Chicago AA” 











“SECURITY” is always uniform in quality 
PORTLAND and color; this is appreciated 
CEMENT by cement users who do not 
want to take chances on results. 


Chicago Portland Cement Co. 


; . na po ener creme Main Office: 
Security Cement & Lime Co. ag eg ag 
Main Offices, Hagerstown, Md. aie a8 
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VAS UV" Pe 5 gi An Extra Heavy, Extra Strong 
beaskcaateety aap wary WATERPROOF PAPER BAG 


s being promptly filled. 
Long Bidg., Kansas City me Prompuy Ue For Cement, Plaster, Lime, Etc. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Union Sand & Material Co. West Jersey Bag Co. 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY MEMPHIS 
Liggett Bldg. Long Bldg. Tenn. Trust Bldg Camden, N. J. 
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OTTAWA SILICA CO. 
Ottawa, Ill. 


Washed-Steam Dried and Screened 


White Sand 


Facing Concrete Blocks 
Ornamental Concrete Stone 
White Plaster 

Roofing 

Exterior Plastering 

Sawing Stone and Marble, etc. 







Unexcelled for 











Analysis 99.90% 
Prices, Freight Rates and Samples on Application 






Shipped in Paper Lined Box 
Cars or in 175-lb. Bags 






You can order less than a carload, in fact shipments as 






small as five 175 Ib. bags can be delivered economically. 














LARGEST SHIPPERS OF WHITE SAND IN THE UNITED STATES 















National Screen Separator 


A RATS: 
THE LEADING SCREEN IN 


Efficiency 
Durability 
Simplicity 














Write for Descriptive 
Literature to 


National Engineering Co. 
848 Otis Bldg., 10 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 
Phone Franklin 3071 























ROBERT W. HUNT INO, J. CONE JAS. C. HALLSTED D. W. McNAUGHER 
ROBERT W. HUNT & CO., ENGINEERS 
INSPECTION CEMENT & REINFORCING STEEL 
CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL TESTING 
Office and Laboratories 


Chicago, New York Pittsburgh St. Louis London 
Montreal San Francisco loronto Mexico City Seattle 











All changes of copy where proof 
NOTICE is desired must be in our office by 

the 12th of the month preceding 
issue for which it is intended. Where no proof is desired, 
copy must be in office by the 15th. Advertising forms close 
on the 20th and paper goes to press on the 22nd. 





**Giant”’ 
Plaster 












The HIGHEST GRADE 
Plaster Board made. Substitute 
for lath or wood sheathing. Im- 
pervious to heat or cold. Fire 
resisting. Vermin prooj. Sound 


deadening. Does not’ buckle. 
Quick drying. Time saving. 


Size of board, 32"x36", 


The “Giant” Plaster Board Co. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 

















Whitehall Cement 


Manufacturing Co. 


1722 Land Title Bldg. 
Philadelphia 


WHIT 


PORTLAND CEMENT 









































Saylor’s Portland Cement 


Oldest American Portland 
Used by the United States Government since 1876 


COPLAY CEMENT MANUFACTURING CO. 


SALES OFFICES: 
Fifth Avenue Building, 1106 Land Titie Bldg., 
NEW YORK CITY PHILADELPHIA 


THE SU MMIT SILICA co. 


Steel Moulding Sand, Sand Blast Sand, Fire Sand, Core Sand, Concrete 


PRODUCTS: Material. 
SHIPPING FACILITIES: Ohio Rh Ree te Re ed York Central Lines, Baltimore «& 







MANUFACTURING CO 











Our material is thoroughly washed and screened, insuring an absolutely uniform 
quality. Kiln dried by the very best_process known in the sand business, Finest 
Equipped Mill and Best Material in the World. 











PORTLAND CEMENT LIME PLASTER 
RICHARD K. MEADE, Mem: 4m. Soc: Mech. Engs- 
Chemical, Mechanical and Industrial Engineer 
202 N. Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Plans and Specifications for improvement of Old Plants or Construction of New. 
inagection, fests and Analyses. Advice as to Improvement of Product or the 
Sconomic Operation of Plants. Reports on Properties and Raw Materials. 
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*“S-A” Bin Gates & Valves 


Our line of gates and valves is very com- 
plete enabling us to adapt them to any 
requirements. A few shown here are 
merely representative. We also manu- 
facture a large line of automatic feeders 
for use in ‘gradually drawing fine or lump 
material from a bin. 

We are always glad to study the condi- 
Style No. 37—"S- tions and to recommend the gate or 
A” Quadra Bin feeder best adapted to any special re- 
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Style No. 11-D—Roller bearing slide 


gate for bottom discharge bins. Gate. Spout cuts 
into side of bin. quirements. 
lhe standard gate for sand and gravel 
plants. It is practically self-closing and Our Engineering Board is at your service 


is easily opened as the gate operates at 
right angles to the flow of material. 


we will offer preliminary plans and specifica 
tions on any propositions in our line without 


charge. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 
















































































NEW YORK CHICAGO PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS 
BOSTON LOS ANGELES SALT LAKE CITY TORONTO 
i 
Style No. 53—“S-A” Simplex Cut-Off We design and equip Rock Crushing Plants, Sand and Gravel 
Gate. For bin bottoms. A heavy and ae n° an Te as , Washing Plants, Screening Plants, Storage Systems. 
: t ies 2 i Style No. 73—‘‘S-A’’ Duplex Valve. ; 
substantial gate, easily operated. May be mets de $ “ee eet oes k 5 tia ‘ ‘ 
.; . ,. Easily operated.  Self-closing. Always We manufacture Conveyors, Elevators, Transmission Equipment 
used with coarse and lump material. For delivers centrally. Flow of material may : : . ’ : 
sand, gravel and stone bins. ¢ be easily regulated. F Gates, Feeders, Car Pullers, Ete. 
y 
t 
: 
THE SCHAFFER POIDOMETER | 
; : 
| 
| 
= } 
DESCRIPTION ed 
HE Schaffer Poidometer is a machine which 
2 weighs and regulates the flow of materials 
traveling in a continuous stream over a con- F ig 
veyor. It is built very substantially throughout, | ; 
free from delicate working parts, and is moun- 
ted on a steel angle frame, complete with - 2 2 
driving machinery. It can be attached to a 
hopper, bin or elevator spout, and delivers the 
material in any predetermined quantity at an 
2ven regular flow, and records the amount | g 
handled, regardless of changes in specific gravity, A © ; ; 
amount of moisture, or sizes of materials. J . iD 
When it is desired to unite a number of A SS Fm) 5 rs 
different materials there is piaced one y \ Se te eure —— i F 
machine for each of the materials, and / : mes, aes : 
each machine will deliver the desired 
proportions in a constant stream and ; 
insure an even mixture. 
The machine is perfectly self- con- 
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tained and can be set up im- = °° 
mediately. It has a very wide i Ne 4 » 
range in capacity and can be read- : 
ily adjusted, both for different a H 
quantities and also for a large e “— ° ; 
variety of materials of different con- © 2 
sistencies. oo 0° L 0000 mr 
The wearing parts are limited in 
number and are of such a nature 
that they can be easily replaced. _— 
The poidometer is the result of many [PATEN 
ears of experiment with feeders anc SE 
te roven a practical device. — STYLE _—_ 
his is only one of the links in the f 
chain of SEECO SYSTEMS. A further 
nquiry will reveal] interesting facts. 
SEECO SYSTEMS SECURE SUCCESS 
THE SCHAFFER ENGINEERING & EQUIPMENT COMPANY :: TIFFIN, OHIO 
ee 7 
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Rexall 


Double-Stitched Belting 


Economical for the hard ‘‘stand the gaff” service of 
conveying, elevating—and heavy transmission in Stone 
Quarries, Cement Mills, and Sand and Gravel Plants. 


WHY? 





BECAUSE: 


Protected inner stitching prevents ply separation—the base is a 374 ounce duck, the heaviest practical to put in 
a belt—special edge construction resists wearing down on conveyor service—laminated construction holds fasteners 
and bucket bolts—and it is filled with a compound which prevents cracking and maintains pliability. 








Carried in stock in 1000 toot rolls all sizes A high grade, honestly made quality belt at 


from 1 inch to 36 inch wide inclusive the price of an ordinary belt 

















Factory and General Offices: 


imperial Belting Company ec se sma: sreers 


CHICAGO 





















































Jy | ff, PERMANENT and THOROUGH 


/ i Fy Water-prooting of Cement Work 
/ | 


4 / j j // 
YY = ‘/, results from the use of 





/ Maumee 
‘Compound 


SPECIFICATIONS AND SAMPLES 
ON REQUEST 


¢~ The Maumee Chemical Co. 


403 ST. CLAIR BUILDING 


TOLEDO, 0. “QUALITY ” 
“SERVICE” 
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and 


F. L. SMIDTH & CO. sbVYeRx" “RIGHT PRICES” 


SPECIALISTS IN 
Engineering Cement Works 
AND 


Cement Making Machinery 


The Winning Combination 





























THE FULLER ENGINEERING C0. 


Designing, Constructing and Operating Engineers 
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With the Quarries 
































New Trap Rock Plant. 


A new trap rock concern under the name of 
Trap Rock Co., Minneapolis, Minn., which has a 
large deposit of trap rock and crushing plant at 
Taylors Falls, Minn., has recently reorganized and 
now has associated with it John Wunder, of Minne- 
apolis, as vice president and general manager, in 
Mr. Wun- 


der has been in the crushed stone business in 


charge of all operations of the company. 


Minneapolis for the past 15 years, operating lime- 
stone quarries and as a general contractor, but has 
abandoned this to devote his entire time to the 
operation of the plant at Taylors Falls, which is 
uow being enlarged, and to the construction and 
operation of an entirely new plant, equipped with 
the largest and most modern machinery. This 
new plant is to be located on the Soo Line, at 
Dresser Junction, Wis., a short distance from St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., where the company 
owns several hundred acres of trap rock. 

The contracts for all of the crushing machinery 
for the new plant has been placed with the Power 
and Mining Machinery Co., Cudahy, Wis., con- 
sisting of its largest size of jaw crusher, which 
machine has a feed opening 5’x7’, made entirely of 
steel; approximate weight, 225 tons. 
through this machine the material is further re- 
crushed in a No. 9 MeCully gyratory crusher and a 


After passing 


set of 54-inch diameter by 24-inch Superior crush 
ing rolls, all manganese fitted. 

In addition to the above equipment there will 
be installed in the plant 48-inch pan conveyors, 
60-inch diameter revolving screens, a complete set 
of shaking screens, elevators aud belt conveyors. 

The plant will be completed early in the spring 
and will have a daily capacity of 2,000 yards of 
trap rock, 

The company’s plans include a very large crushed 
rock storage made in cireular bins of reinforced 
concrete, with a total storage capacity of 20,000 
eubie yards. 

The quarry will be equipped with the heaviest 
type of steam shovel fitted with a 5-cubic yard 
bucket and two standard gauge saddle tank loco- 
motives for handling the ears, which will be 10 
yards’ capacity, and the quarry will also be 
equipped with large size churn drills. 





ADOPTS PROFIT-SHARING PLAN. 


The Petoskey Crushed Stone Co., of Petoskey, 
At the 
annual meeting the directors decided that each year 


Mich., has adopted the profit-sharing plan. 


the employees who have been with the firm during 
the preceding twelve months will receive a bonus 
in the way of a percentage of wages. 

At first each man who has served that period of 
time will receive at the close of the year a half 
month’s wages extra. 

Eventually the plan will be carried out in detail, 
théugh of course on a smaller scale. The company 
has reélected officers as follows: 

President, S. L. Robinson; vice-president, E. R. 
Sly; secretary, treasurer and general business man- 
ager, Homer Sly. The directors are: H. B. Lang, 
Harry Hirshberg and F. R. Williams, Elk Rapids; 
FE. R. Sly, Bay Shore; C. A. Whyland, Chicago; 8. L. 
Robinson and Homer Sly, Petoskey. 





CONTROLS LARGE OUTPUT. 


The largest production of crushed rock, sand and 
gravel in southern California is controlled by the 
Los Angeles Stone Company, and its subsidiary 


companies which operates its main quarry at Brush 
Canyon, in Hollywood; a large sand and gravel plant 
at Tejunga, and a crushed rock quarry at Acton; 
also two quarries at San Diego, operated by the San 
Diego Stone Company, a subsidiary company. The 
combined capacity of these companies is 5,000 tons 
of material daily, and at the present time they 
are, and, during the past year have been, running 
almost to capacity. The offices of the company are 
located at 537 Consolidated Realty building, Los 
Angeles. 

The new quarry company which took charge of 
the Connecticut Contracting Co.’s plant in Stanley 
Quarter, Hartford, Conn., is engaged in erecting a 
new plant there, 

The Fall River Quarries Co., Hot Springs, 8. D., 
was awarded the stone contract for a big church at 
Huron last week. This contract will amount to 
between $7,000 and $8,000. 





The Michigan Limestone & Chemical Co., near 
Rogers City, Mich., has planned to double its out 


put of rock the coming season. It will ship nearly 


2,500,000 tons of rock which will be loaded on 


steamers and carried to blast furnaces. 


Thomas H. Smith, of Sturgeon Bay, Wis., one cf 
the largest quarry operators in northern Wisconsin, 
died suddenly while in his offices recently. Mr. 
Smith, who had been interested in the lumber busi- 
ness .for many years, entered the stone business in 
1892, when he opened large quarries at the mouth 
of Sturgeon Bay. During recent years he has been 
engaged in the crushed stone business, although he 
was interested in various other enterprises and had 
heavy land interests in California. 





The Universal Crusher Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
has purchased ail finished and unfinished crushers 
and elevators and an immense stock of repair parts 
for all machines from the Eureka Stone & Ore 
The stock included 
Edgar Allen American manganese steel jaw plates, 
key wedges, toggle plates, all sizes of steel buckets, 


Crusher Company, of that city. 


link chains, pulleys, ete. The Universal company 
now has a very complete stock of crushers which 
They are 


they are offering at reduced prices. 


mostly 1913 models. 





The Weeping Water Stone Co., Weeping Water, 
Neb., whose holdings lie just east of town, com 
menced spring activities a few days ago. The force 
working on the first order, which is for rip-rap stone, 
consists of about fifteen men. Manager Frank 
Anderson states that this force will be increased 
He reports that he 


has prospects for the sale of a large amount of 


very soon to about fifty men. 


crushed stone to be supplied during the summer 
and had a contract for 10,000 tons to start with. 
The crusher will be started running within a short 
time. There is an abundance of good stone in the 
vicinity and the probabilities are that the resources 
will be developed more in the future than they have 
been. In addition to the activities of the Weeping 
Water Stone Co. a new quarry west of town is to 
be opened this spring on the site of one that has 
been doing only a small business. A large crusher 
will be installed and other improvements made by 
outside capital. The quarry will have an output of 
ten to fifteen cars a day and will employ about fifty 


men, and operations will include many new methods. 


Installs Electrical Equipment. 


The Casparis Stone Co. is now at work changing 
its equipment to the Woodford electrical equipment 
at its Kenneth quarry and this change will neces 
sitate a very heavy expenditure, amounting at least 
to $200,000 and perhaps a great deal more. The 
electrification of this great bee hive of industry 
means the discarding of a great mass of what was 
once valuable machinery and equipment. 

This great institution annually ships many thou 
sands of cars of crushed limestone to the great cen- 
ters of industry like Chicago. 

The current is to be furnished by the Logansport 
(Ind.) Heating Co. which was given a franchise by 
the city recently, the light as well as power for the 
quarries being furnished by the heating company. 
The heating company will at once proceed to install 
its electrical plant, the cost of which would not be 
short of $35,000, 


Notice has been issued by the Sandusky Portland 
Cement Co., Sandusky, O., that ‘‘the Medusa water 
proofing patent has been sustained, and that in the 
United States district court, Northern district of 
Illinois, on February 13, 1914, a decree was entered 
declaring the Newberry Patent, No. 851,247, to be 
good and valid; that the McCormick Waterproof 
Portland Cement Co. and 8. T. Sjoberg infringed 
said patent and are perpetually enjoined from mak- 
ing or selling waterproof cement or carrying on the 
process described in said patent; that the complain- 
ant shall recover the damages resulting from said 
infringement. Suits against other infringers have 
been begun and will be vigorously prosecuted.’’ 


The BR. B. 
rock-crushing and handling plant at Ducker’s Sta- 


Tyler Co., Louisville, Ky., whose 


tion, Ky., 18 miles from Louisville, on the Southern 
Railway, was destroyed by fire some time ago, is 
rebuilding the plant, which will be almost entirely 
of concrete construction, save for the sides of the 
bins above the hopper sections. The foundation 
walls supporting the bins will te 19 feet high, to 
enable freight engines to run under them with cars 
A 150-h. p. engine and a No. 6 Gates 
crusher will be used, giving the plant an estimated 


for loading. 


sapacity, with the screening equipment which will 
be installed, of 600 to 700 yards of stone a day. 
Work has so far progressed that the company ex- 
pects to have the plant in operation by April 15, in 
ample time for the greater part of the season’s con- 
erete work. 


The Bradley Pulverizer Co., 92 State street, 
Boston, Mass., advise that they have just received 
an order from the Standard Portland Cement Co., 
of Leeds, Ala., for five Giant Griffin mills, which 
will be used on the clinker-grinding end of the new 
addition at Leeds, Ala. This order is the outcome 
of the satisfactory service given by one Giant 
Griffin mill which was installed three years ago, 
hence repeat orders are the most conclusive proof 
of satisfaction. The Bradley company also state that 
they have secured a repeat order from the River- 
side Portland Cement Co., Riverside, Cal., for four 
new Bradley Hercules mills. The Giant Griffin mills 
which are being shipped to the Standard Portland 
Cement Co. will be used for pulverizing clinker. 
They are recognized as one of the most economical 
and satisfactory pulverizers of clinker ever used in 
the manufacture of cement. The Bradley Hercules 
mills are to be used for breaking down clinker for 
tube mill feed. 
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Indiana Stone Club Changes Name. 


New Officers Elected and Plans Laid for Greater 
Expansion. 

At a meeting of the Indiana State Stone Club, 
held March 20, 1914, an amended constitution and 
by-laws was adopted unanimously by the club. 

This constitution provides that the name shall 
be changed to ‘‘Indiana Crushed Stone Associa- 
tion.’’ The constitution also provides that a per- 
manent secretary shall be employed to represent 
the crushed stone interests of Indiana, and to in 
stitute a publicity bureau along the same lines as 
followed by adjoining states. 

The officers elected for one year are: President, 
Herman Evans, LaFayette, Ind.; vice-president, E. 
B. Taylor, Greencastle, Ind.; treasurer, R. N. Van 
Winkle, Indianapolis, Ind.; secretary, F. W. Con- 
nell, Indianapolis, Ind. 





The Conewago Trap Rock Co., Williamsport, Pa., 
has filed an increase of stock from $75,000 to $125, 
000. 

The Westport Stone Co., Westport, Ind., reports 
a good year in 1913, with prospects for plenty of 
work in 1914. 

The New Britain Trap Rock Co., Hartford, Conn., 
is contemplating the erection of a stone crusher 
plant, to cost $5,000. 


Owen W. Owens’ Sons, Granville, N. Y., has 
been incorporated to operate a stone quarry; capital 
stock, $120,000; D. O., Robert, O. and W.-O. Owens. 

The Goodin, Brown & Co., manufacturers of bal 
last and limestone fertilizer at Upton, Ky., filed 
articles of incorporation recently with a capital 
stock of $6,000. John M. Goodin is president, W. T. 
Brown secretary and treasurer and E. G. Steubing 
superintendent. 

A valuable deposit of limestone that is apparently 
unseamed and of an unknown depth, has been dis- 
covered on the George Matthews farm, in the east- 
ern part of Benton county, Indiana. The deposit 
was uncovered by a dredge boat being used to 
widen the channel of Pine Creek. 


C. L. Steinbaugh, secretary of the Indiana Fer 
tilizer & Stone Co., the company which recently 
took over the quarries near Waveland, Ind., says 
the stone quarried has proven of exceptional value 
as fertilizer when crushed, and that the company 
expects to do more business with farming interests 
than with users of crushed stone. 


The K. I. L. & T. Co. quarries, Marblehead, O., 
which have been running for the last few weks on 
an eight-hour schedule, have now commenced run 
ning ten hours a day, and it is believed that the 
crusher and other works will soon be running 
twenty-four hours a day. Big shipments are now 
being made to Cleveland, Lorain aud other blast 
furnaces, following the resumption of activities in 
the steel and iron trade. 

Owing to the present rapid growth of the cities 
in the state of North Carolina, it is reported that 
increased building and road making has created a 
steady demand for broken stone in the state, par- 
ticularly in and around the city of Winston Salem. 

A large stone property is being offered for sale 
in this district, which is on the direct line with 
the cities of Goldsboro, Raleigh, Greensboro, Dur 
ham and Winston-Salem. It is stated that the de 
mand for broken stone in these places alone will 
consume the entire output of the plant. Further 
information may be obtained by addressing A. F. 
Mersick, in care of E. Z. Force Pump Co., Winston- 


‘ 


Salem, N. C.—(Advertisement.) 


Spar Light Co., Boston, Mass.; mines and quar- 
ries; capital $75,000. Incorporators: H. G. Landry, 
Boston; J. W. Chisholm, Melrose. 

Bloomington Crushed Stone Co., Bloomington, 
Ind.; $10,000; to deal in crushed stone. J. J. 
Campbell, Bloomington; A. Dobson, R. Rogers. 

William C, Hinkley, 55 years old, superintendent 
of the Norcross Quarry Co., Branford, Conn., died 
at his home in Stony Creek, March 3, after an ill 
ness of seven weeks of dilation of the heart. 

The Union Mining Co., Baltimore, Md., has issued 
a little booklet on ‘‘Flue Linings and Other Fire 
Clay Products.’’ Illustrations in colors are shown, 
accompanied by appropriate description, with price 
list. 


The Weeping Water Stone Co., Weeping Water, 
Neb., has been organized and will open up with a 
good-sized force in the spring and develop to the 
fullest extent the rich resources of the stone-bearing 
hills in that neighborhood. 


Owing to continued open winter weather which has 
been prevalent throughout the western section of 
Pennsylvania, the Reading Stone Quarry ‘Co., of 
Reading, Pa., operating a large limestone quarry 
at Laurel Dale, and which suspended work several 
weeks ago, has resumed operations with a small 
force of men and expects to increase the working 
force from time to time during the next several 
weeks, as weather conditions warrant, until the 
complete previous number of men are again en- 
gaged at the works. 





TRADE LITERATURE. 


The C. O. Bartlett & Snow Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has recently issued catalogue No. 42, illustrat- 
ing and describing their crushers, pulverizers and 
feeders. The Bartlett concern has been manufacturing 
these types of machinery for more than 25 years, 
and during that time they have achieved an envi- 
able position in the crushing field by reason of 
the high quality of the machinery which forms 
their output. The catalogue is handsomely gotten 
up and illustrates and describes verv clearly the 
various types of machinery manufactured by them, 
as well as showing the detailed parts of the 
machines. 

* * * * 

The Eberling Cement Machinery Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has recently issued a catalogue 
descriptive of cement products machinery. The 
booklet is handsomely illustrated with reproduc- 
tions from photographs of the machines and their 
products, also residences, barns, greenhouses, gar- 
ages and foundation work and other structures 
in which cement tile was employed. The Bber- 
ling cement tile is a well-known product through- 
out the country and needs no introduction as to 
its qualifications. There is a constantly increas- 
ing use of cement for building construction, and 
the era of manufacturing cement products has but 
begun. 

Se he 

The Kennedy Manufacturing and Engineering 
Company, 120 Liberty street, New York City, has 
just issued a very elaborate catalogue pertaining to 
cement-making machinery. The company manu- 
factures the well-known Kennedy gyratory crusher, 
standard discharge. This crusher is amply illus- 
trated and described in the booklet, both in the 
finished state and in detailed diagrams. A dis- 
cussion on the manufacture of cement is contained 
in the fore part of the catalogue, which is quite 
concise and interesting. In addition to cement- 
making machinery, the company manufactures 
stamping mill machinery and accessories, gold and 
silver mill machinery, etc. 


‘*Bragstad Concrete Machinery & Construction,’’ 
issued by the Bragstad Concrete Machinery Com- 
pany, Canton, So. Dak., shows illustrations of Brag- 
stad unit reinforced eoncrete block machinery, auto- 
matic tampers, concrete mixers, etc. Also views of 
various types of structures in which concrete blocks 
have been used. 

* . * o 

‘Flue Linings and Other Fire Clay Products’’ is 
the title of a little booklet issued by the Union 
Mining Co., with general offices at Baltimore, Md., 
and manufacturing plant at Mt. Savage, Md. To 
supplement the descriptive matter, flue linings, 
thermic hollow clay tile fireproofing, fire brick, 
ete., are illustrated in their natural colors. 


* * * . 


’ 


‘*Northern Cranes,’’ known as Catalog No. 26, 
issued by the Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, 
Mich.; illustrating the electric traveling cranes, 
hand power traveling cranes, electric and pneu- 
matic hoists which the company manufactures, also 
overhead tracks systems, bucket handling cranes 
and railway cranes. This is a general catalog which 
contains references to various bulletins which more 
fully explain the concern’s numerous designs of 
cranes. 


+ « 7 ¥ 

‘*S-A Belt Conveyors,’’ issued by the Stephens 
Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill., contains 370 pages 
and is one of the most pretentious catalogs ever 
published on the subject of belt conveyors by the 
Stephens Adamson concern. Complete information 
is given on the use of ‘‘S-A’’ belt conveying sys- 
tems in crushing stone, clay, gravel, sand, cement, 
clinker, dry plaster, lime and numerous other 
plants; also suggestions in designing belt convey- 
ors, etc. The catalog is amply illustrated. 


* * * * 


A very interesting booklet has been issued by- 
the Northwestern Expanded Metal Company, Oldi 
Colony Building, Chicago, Ill., which shows in de- 
tail the construction of silos, giving the reinforce- 
ment required in height up to 36 feet and in diam- 
eter from 12 to 30 feet. The booklet is amply 
illustrated by drawings, reproductions from photo- 


graphs, tables, etc., showing the inside and outside: 
scaffolding, raising and setting the door frames,. 


plastering; in fact, showing the entire work from: 
start to finish. 
7 * * * 

From the American Steel & Wire Company comes: 
a handsome book entitled, ‘‘Reinforced Concrete 
Pavements and Roadways’’ wherein the story of 
the Triangle Mesh Wire reinforced type is fully 
set forth in most informative fashion. As the 
engineers of this concern are responsible in large 
measure for the successful examples of the best 
type of concrete roads and pavements, the story 
of their work is of marked value. In all the re- 
cent literature of the permanent pavement there is 
no more interesting compilation of experience and 
practice than this book and every engineer and con- 
tractor should possess himself of a copy at once. 


- * + + 


‘*Marble Mosaic Floor Tile’’ is the title of an 
extremely handsome and elaborate catalogue just 
issued by the Frank A. Seifert Plastic Relief 
Company, 2627-2631 Dayton street, St. Louis, Mo. 
The catalogue is illustrated in the natural colors 
of marble and granite mosaic tile, which are manu- 
factured from Portland cement and marble and gran- 
ite chips pressed into different shapes by hydraulic 
pressure, then steam cured and further water 
eured for such a time until the maximum strength 
of the cement is obtained. Many smaller illustra- 
tions are contained showing the various effects 
which may be secured. This catalogue will prove 
both interesting and valuable to any one interested 
in ornamental floor tile. 
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A Wisconsin Sand-Lime Brick Plant. 





The accompanying illustrations show the plant 
of the Acme Brick and Sand Co.,. located near 
Barton, Wis., with the main office at Milwaukee. 
This plant has just been remodeled and they are 
now making a-hard-pressed sand-lime brick to com- 
pete with the common clay brick of the locality. 
They also make pressed face brick in red, brown, 
grey and buff colors. 

The sand used is a clean and sharp bank sand, 
containing a large amount of silica and very little 
gravel. The bank is composed of several stratas 
of different size sand, evidently meant by nature 
for just this purpose, so that the sand going into 
the brick is well graded. The lime used in the 
manufacture of the brick is a high calcium lime. 

The sand is brought into the building with a drag 
line scraper which deposits it through the roof and 
it is immediately screened, the tailings falling into 
a dump car which is emptied once each day, as 
there are but few tailings. The clean sand falls 
into a large pile in the building, next to the pre 
paring machine. 

The lime is unloaded directly from the ear into 
the hydrating machine as it comes from the kiln 
in large lumps. These can be hydrated just as easy 
as the smaller pieces. This machine takes a charge 
of 300 pounds of lime about every five minutes, the 
necessary water is then added and the lime and 
water is held in one of the two hydrating drums 
until hydrated, when the powdered hydrate is let 
out of the drum and the next charge is let in. 

The hydrate is then run through the finishing 
trough and into a Raymond pulverizer which, after 
separating the hydrate from the core, deposits it 
finally into the storage bins. The batch mixer 
sets conveniently between the sand deposit and the 
hydrate bins, the hydrated lime and sand are pro- 
portioned here and mixed in batches of enough 
material for 300 brick and are mixed dry, a batch 
every three minutes, and is then let into three 
differential mixers where sufficient moisture is added 
and the material is then run into the presses. If 
colored brick are to be made, color is added to the 





batch mixer. With this system the control of the 
materials going into the batch is perfect, insuring 


a uniform product all the time. 


valuable Government concessions, insuring a plen 
tiful supply of sand and lime at low cost. The 
factory will be situated near Marve Bunder in the 
Bombay Presidency, and transport to Bombay will 
be by sea. 

The bricks will be made from slaked lime and 
sand and finished by the steam-hardening process 
under high pressure that is said to have been first 
tried in the United States about 1901. Indian In 
dustries and Power of Bombay for September, 1913, 
states the characteristics of the sand-lime brick that 
will be made by the new company, as follows: 














FACTORY OF ACME BRICK & SAND CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


SAND-LIME BRICK FACTORY IN INDIA. 


[Consul Henry D. Baker, on special commercial 
service in India.] 


A factory for making bricks for the Bombay 
market from a mixture of sand and lime is soon 
to be started by the Bombay Brick & Tile Manu- 
facturing Co. (Ltd.), which has lately been organ- 
ized for this purpose with its capital stock over- 
subscribed. As ordinary Bombay bricks are of 
low quality, it is thought that the sand-lime bricks 
will find a ready market. The new company holds 








VIEW OF THREE PRESSES, ACME BRICK & SAND CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


On being exposed, the bricks harden consider- 
ably. Superior qualities make an excellent mate- 
rial for use in sewers, foundations, and other places 
where they are exposed to the action of moisture. 
The bricks possess great crushing strength and 
therefore fulfill the most essential requirements of 
a first-class building material. The bricks absorb, 
weight for weight, much less water than the great 
majority of clay bricks. They not only possess 
very slight heat conductivity and low coefficient of 
expansion, but are also very refractory. The mate- 
rial is therefore an excellent one where fire-resist- 
ing qualities are required. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Sacramento Sandstone Brick Co., Sacramento, Cal., 
it was announced that the sales in 1913 were three 
times those of 1912. The following officers and 
directors were elected for the coming year: A. G. 
Metz, president; E. A. Palm, vice president; 8S. L. 
Smith, secretary; G. W. Bostwick, treasurer, and 
Robert Lloyd. 


DELIVERIES SHOULD BE SYSTEMATIZED. 


‘*The fair way to figure just what a motor truck 
will accomplish in comparison with horse-drawn 
vehicles,’’ says G. H. Pearson of the MeDuffee 
Automobile Co., ‘‘is to take the ground-covering 
and tonnage capacity of each and, from that basis, 
arrive at the cost per ton mile. When this is done, 
no one engaged in a business where delivery covers 
any considerable radius, can fail to reach the con- 
clusion that he ought to use trucks. When a truck 
does not show a saving over horses, it is either a 
case where the business is not big enough to keep 
the truck running or where delivery is not properly 
systematized. In a great majority of cases, pro- 
viding a proper system is adopted, a truck will 
accomplish the equivalent of at least three horse- 
drawn vehicles. KisselKar trucks are doing it 
all over the country.’’ 
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PLANT OF SYRACUSE CRUCIBLE STEEL CO., SYRACUSE, N 


A Mammoth Structure of Sand-Lime 
Brick. 


The picture on this page illustrates the Syracuse 
Crucible Steel Co.’s plant at Syracuse, N. Y., which 
when completed, will be the largest crucible steel 
plant in the world. There are two others in that 
city known as the Sanderson and the Haleomb 
plants, both of which are controlled by the Cru- 
cible Steel Co. of America, 

The Paragon Plaster Co., of Syracuse, is furnish- 
ing the sand-lime brick, which will run into tne 
millions, and other materials for this group of 
buildings. 


Notes on Sand-Lime Bricks. 


Sand-lime bricks are made of sand or crushed 
sandstone and lime, mixed together in a moist state 
and pressed into bricks, the latter being hardened 
by exposure to steam under pressure so that the 
bricks when sold have a minimum crushing strength 
of 2,000 Ibs. per square inch. In Great Britain 
there is no legal minimum of strength, says Brick & 
Pottery Trades Journal, of London, but on the 
Continent the figure just mentioned is the official 
minimum, and it is generally adopted in specifica- 
tions of important works in this country. 

Recent specifications also require other definite 
properties such as density, porosity and proportion 
of soluble silica. One specification recently de- 
manded the following limits:— 

Density, 0.6—0.8. 

Porosity, 0.25—0.37. 

Water absorption:- 

Between 13 and 21 per cent by weight. 
Between 21 and 35 per cent by volume. 

Minimum Soluble Silica, 5 per cent. 

The term density was here stated to mean the 
ratio (d) between the volume weight (v) and the 
specific gravity (s) and the porosity (or converse of 
V + 8S. The volume 
weight (v) is the weight of a unit volume excluding 


density) u l-d where d 
the pores, whilst the specific gravity is the weight of 
a unit of volume excluding the pores. This use of 
the term porosity must not be confused with the gen- 
eral use of the word in the sense of water-absorbing 
power. 

Dr, Burechartz has shown that the soluble silica 
and the density in lime-sand bricks are closely re 
lated and that the larger the proportion of soluble 
silica the less porous will be the bricks. The Dutch 
commission on lime-sand bricks reached the con- 
clusion that the quality of the bricks cannot be 
determined by the proportion of soluble silica in 
them, but is dependent on its distribution. The 
latter must be ascertained by a microscopical in- 
vestigation. 

These limits will have to be made much nar 
rower if they are to be any use; at present their 
scope is so wide that it will permit the use of weak 
stones or bricks as well as of strong ones. More- 
over, What is needed is a test that can be applied 
without destroying the bricks. The crushing test 
merely shows that certain bricks are of desired 
strength; as these are destroyed in the test they 
cannot be used again, and it is by no means a 


fair argument to suppose that because selected 
bricks in a stack are good that all are good. Hence 
the desirability of a test which can be applied to 


bricks without in any way damaging them. The 
density and water absorption tests appear to be of 
this character, and if the limits were made nar- 
rower it is probable that they would be sufficient for 
all ordinary purposes, though the makers might still 
continue to make crushing tests for their own guid 
ance, and to have tests of the proportion of soluble 
silica made in order to control the efficiency of their 
treatment. 

As the sand grains do not naturally adhere to 
each other, it is only the amount of silicate uniting 
these grains together which gives the bricks their 
strength. Not the total amount, however, but the 
amount distributed to the best advantage in the 
form of a thin coating of silicate around each grain 
of sand. This can be observed with a petrological 
microscope far better than can be ascertained by 
any kind of chemical test, and it appears desirable 
that some form of miscrosopical examination should 
be made an essential feature of all tests of lime 
sand bricks. 

Some localities are particularly adapted to the 
manufacture of lime sand bricks, but if the preju- 
dice in favour of clay bricks is to be overcome, 
the makers of lime-sand bricks will have to con- 
vince builders and others by means of compara- 
tive figures. They must also be prepared with some 
sort of guarantee, and then they will find that, in the 
right districts, there is ample opportunity for mak- 
ing a good profit from lime and sand, and may 
even be finding themselves in agreement with the 
proverb that ‘‘sand in the right place is worth 
more than gold.’’ 


The Range Sand-Lime Brick Co. will commence 
operations this spring at Pengilly, near Swan Lake, 
Minn. This plant is equipped with the latest 
machinery for the manufacture of building and 
ornamental brick. The new industry will be a big 
boost for the range, as it uses range material and 


is developed by range capital. 


NEW CATALOGS. 


A new booklet entitled, ‘‘Concrete Alleys,’’ pub- 
lished by the Universal Portland Cement Co., has 
just come off the press, and is now ready for dis- 
tribution. It is a convincing argument, consisting 
of a few pages, profusely illustrated. 

” * * * 

H. W. Caldwell & Son Company, Western avenue, 
17th to 18th streets, Chicago, Ill., has issued Cata- 
log No. 38, which is a very considerable effort in 
the printing line and is probably the best and most 
pretentious that this company has ever issued. The 
catalog covers in complete form the elevating, con- 
veying and power transmission line of machinery 
manufactured by the Caldwell company. Full in- 
formation on screw conveyors, gears, bearings, etc., 
is contained in the book and in its 800 pages are 
shown many illustrations and tables to make more 
clear the subjects discussed. Copies will be sent 
free to interested parties. 

+ * * * 

‘*Ajax—A New Troy’’ is the title of a pamphlet 
just issued by the Troy Wagon Works Company, 
Troy, Ohio, descriptive of the new dump wagon 
which the Troy Company is now manufacturing. 


\ 


‘*Reliable Power,’’ issued by the Novo Engine 
Co., Lansing, Mich.; this catalog is shown as 
Blue Novo Catalog No. 14 and is a very thorough 
presentation of gasoline engines and outfits. The 
booklet contains 66 pages and is replete with inter- 
esting information; it is amply illustrated. 


> * * * 


‘*The P. & H. Excavator,’’ issued by Pawling & 
Harnischfeger Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; this booklet 
contains 18 pages and is descriptive of the exca- 
vators manufactured by this concern. A number of 
illustrations are shown and also a detailed draw- 
ing of the wheel and method of digging the ditch. 


* * * * 


‘*Champion Crushing and Quarry Machinery,’’ is- 
sued by the American Road Machine Company, 
Kennett Square, Pa.; descriptive of the ‘‘Cham- 
pion’’ crushers, revolving screens, belt conveyors, 
discharge carriage, winding drums and dump ears, 
rock drills, ete., manufactured by the American 
Company, for which the Good Roads Machine Com- 
pany, Ine., Kennett Square, Pa., is the selling agent. 


* * * * 


‘*Blast Hole, Well Drilling, Boring, Prospecting 
Machinery and Tools,’’ issued by the Loomis Ma- 
chine Company, Tiffin, Ohio, known as circular No. 
80, contains complete information on and illustrates 
the traction or self-propelling type of ‘‘Clipper’’ 
blast hole drills driven by steam, compressed air, 
gasoline or electric power. This catalog will be 
found extremely useful to those interested in any 
way in quarry operations. 

* * * m 


‘*Fireproof Construction to Compete with Wood’’ 
and ‘‘How to Build with Van Guilder Hollow Wall 
Machines,’’ issued by the Van Guilder Hollow Wall 
Co., Rochester, N. Y.; the former contains illustra- 
tions of the hollow wall machines for manufactur- 
ing double concrete walls having a continuous air 
space and also single hollow concrete partitions. 
Many structures are shown in which the blocks 
made with the Van Guilder machines are utilized. 
The latter booklet contains information on how to 
build with Van Guilder hollow wall machines. It 
is amply illustrated with tables, diagrams, ete., to 
make clear the meaning of the text. 

* * * * 

‘*The Shearer & Mayer Dragline Cableway Ex- 
cavators’’ contains 50 pages of matter descriptive 
of the Shearer & Mayer dragline cableway ex- 
cavators, supplemented with pictures to illustrate 
this class of excavating machinery and the many 
uses to which the excavator can be put for the 
mechanical handling of material. The excavator 
is being extensively used for handling material 
which cannot be economically handled with ordi- 
nary boom line or steam shovel excavators, and 
with this eableway excavator it is said to be pos- 
sible to dig over areas exceeding 200 to 800 feet 
and convey the material direct to spoil piles or lift 
it into bins or hoppers in one operation with a 
double-drum hoist. The machinery was primarily 
designed for digging material over long spans from 
under water. Sauerman Brothers, Monadnock 
Block, Chicago, Tll., have charge of the sales of 
this excavator. 
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| EMPLOYEES WANTED 


WANTED—A salesman acquainted with Ohio Builders’ 
Supply dealers and who is employed at the present time 
Prefer a plaster salesman. Would consider a cement or 
hydrated lime salesman. Permanent position and good 
salary. Address KELLY PLASTE R CO., Sandusky, Ohio 














EMPLOYMENT WANTED 




















WANTED—POSITION 
2s superintendent or foreman of 
experienced ; good reference. 

Address X. Y. Z., care Rock Propvwucts. 


gypsum or lime mill; 


WANTED POSTITION—As_ superintendent of rock 
crushing plant. Experienced; best of references 
Address Box 979, care Rock Propucts. 


WANTED—Position as manager or superintendent of 
cement or lime plant. Have had fifteen years’ experience 
and am thoroughly conversant with modern methods of 
production. Address Box 972, care Rock Propvets. 


STONE quarry expert wants position as superintendent 
or foreman—go anywhere. Also will operate quarry or 
crusher plant by contract, furnishing experienced quarry 
gang, saving 8 to 10% on the operating cost. 

Address 30x 976, care Rock Propucts. 














CARS & LOCOMOTIVES FOR SALE | 








CABS. 


156—5 yard 36-inch gauge all steel Peteler 2-wa 
dump cars, built 1910 and ‘11. Thoroughly overhauled. 
Practically good as new. The best dump cars we have 
ever seen. We are putting these cars on the market at 
bargain prices. Write us for further information. 

Eight 36-inch gauge double-truck flat cars. 


LOCOMOTIVES. 


Eleven—12x16 Porter four-wheel saddle-tank 
gauge locomotives, built 1910 and ‘11, 
the end of the season 1911; practically new 

One—11x16 Pittsburg four-wheel saddle tank, 86-inch 
gauge. 

Thirty-five 9x14 Porter four-wheel saddle tanks, 36- 
inch gauge. Most of these have steel cabs and were 
built since 1902. 


STEAM SHOVELS. 


Three—Marion Model 60 steam shovels, 
condition ; ready for immediate shipment. 
One—Bucyrus Model 65, with Model 70 front and 


36-inch 
and used until 


in excellent 


— Thoroughly overhauled. 
wo—Marion Model G shovels, in first-class condition. 
Also big lot a shovel repair parts, and other con- 


a xequipme 
OTA. “EQUIP MENT CO., Hibbing, Minn. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, ETC. 

Manufacturers desiring to place their goods to advan- 
tage in these countries, please note: 

Advertiser leaving for the far East in May and will be 
pleased to hear from interested concerns as early as pos- 
sible. Address BOX 983, care Rock PropuctTs AND BUILD- 
ING MATERIALS. 


Wanted to Lease—-Sand or gravel property, or would 
buy established business, Eastern location preferred 
Aduress BOX 978, care Rock Propvucrs. 


Wanted—Information reg: 
sale Send description 
NORTHWESTERN BUSINESS AGENCY, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


irding good cement plant for 


Quarry superintendent wants to meet a quarry owner 
who would take a man that would invest some capital 
in a quarry proposition to act as superintendent and 
engineer. Have had 25 years’ experience in this line 
with some of the largest concerns in the country, both 








in executive and operating. Good references. Will 
operate plant on percentage basis. 
Address BOX 982, cage Rock PropuctTs. 


Young man (28), married, excellent education, with 
about five years’ experience with contractors on heavy 
construction work, seeks permanent position with sand 
and gravel, or crushed stone concern. Would invest in 
satisfactory proposition after preliminary 
Eastern location preferred. 

Address BOX 977. care Rock Propucts. 


engagement. 


CAPITAL WANTED TO EXTEND BUSINESS. 


Limestone quarry, equipped with crusher and located 
favorably for the delivery of road material and concrete 
aggregate to an exceptionally wide market, seeks to in- 
terest additional capital for the purpose of developing 
the property further so as to branch out into the lime 
business and increase the present volume of operations. 
Rock is extremely pure lime carbonate and quarry open- 
ing of such extent as to fully exhibit its immense value 
for development. The market and freight rates are 
favorable for an immense extension of the business. Only 
those with the cash for a prompt business transaction 
wanted to open negotiations. 

Address tox 973,*care Rock Propucts. 


FOR SALE—A newly discovered isolated limestone hill 
covering seventy-five acres, east of Blue Ridge mountains 
and 100 miles east of regular limestone region, in Pied- 
mont section of eastern middle south. Quarry opened, 88% 
carbonate lime, no magnesia. Experimental lime plant 
erected Address Box 971, care Rock PropuctTs. 


BLACK MARBLE QUARRY. 
A Good Business Opening. 


The owner of an extensive Virginia deposit of black 
and gray marble would like to sell a half interest to an 
experienced man. 

The marbles are adapted to high grade monument, col- 
umn, interior finish and other work. Several carloads 
have already been sold and purchasers have given dupli- 
cate orders. 

fhe quarry is on the Southern Railway and has good 
shipping facilities. 

interested refer to file No. 46,543 and write 
M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Industrial Agent, 
Room 371, Southern Railway. Washington. D. C. 


SAND. 


The largest, purest silica sand deposit in the world; 
coarse, sharp, white; analyzing 99.90% silica, balance 
moisture; on railroad, near water transportation. If in- 
terested in buying same, write R. L. MARTIN, Ocala, Fla. 


N. H. PATNOE, BUFFALO, IOWA, makes a specialty 
of erecting modern stone crushing plants and developing 
quarries. Thirty years’ experience in this line; open 
for engagement February Ist. References. 








CLAYWORKERS CASTINGS GREY IRON. 


Foundry Castings—Prompt delivery. WM. B. DEE CO., 
Foundries & Machine Shops, Chicago and Harvey, Ill. 
All kinds of clay-workers castings, dies, dryer cars, grate 
bars, etc. Main office, 30 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 





é , 
Advertisements will be inserted in this section at 7 


the following rates: 


For one insertion................. 25 cents a line 
For two insertions................ 45 cents a line 
For three insertions............. 69 cents a line 


Eight words of ordinary len agth make one line, 
Heading counts as two lin 
No display except the ‘headings can be 
admitted. 


Remittances should accompany the order. No extra 








charges for copy of paper containing the advertisement. 














| PLANTS FOR SALE 


35,000 capacity sand-lime brick plant complete with 
engine, boilers, mixers, dryers and all equipment in 
good condition—plant operated only three years. Must 
be sold at once Inquire JAMES T. DROUGHT, 

Railway Exchange Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 











For Sale—Property, including site of the Red Wing 
Brick Co.. located at Red Wing, Minn. Plant consists of 
two Boyd special sand-lime brick presses, two cylinders 
and full equipment for 40,000 sand-lime brick per day. 
Correspondence solicited. 

KED WING BRICK CO., Red Wing, Minn 


For Sale—Lime plant, 12 miles from Toledo, Ohio, on 
railroad, consisting of 10 acres best limestone, one large 
modern kiln, with shed; engine and boiler, barn, cooper 
shop, powder house. Reason for selling, owner in other 
business. Will sell outright, or take stock in new organ- 
ization for part interest. Reasonable terms \ bargain 
for buyer. 

Address B. E MOSE Ss, _Lynchburg, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Fully equipped high calcium limestone 
property. Three patent kilns, new crusher, electrical 
equipment, eastern Pennsylvania, good Market, chemical 
and fluxing trade. Good i eopeeeenees for the right man. 

Address 68, care Rock PRODUCTS. 


MACHINERY WANTED | 


WANTED—No. 5 ~gyratory crusher, McC ‘ully, Gates or 
Kennedy: belt conveyor ahd rear end dump cars. 
Address FRED McCULLOUGH., Iowa Falls, lowa 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


For Sale—One Shearer & Mayer Dragline Bucket Exca- 
vatoc with 35 h. p. Flory DD engine. This outfit is com- 
plete and was only used two months 

Address ILLINOIS KAOLIN CO., Anna, I. 
STEAM ENGINES FOR SALE. 

One Brown engine right-hand drive 16x42, belt wheel 
14’x24”. This engine is in first-class condition, equipped 
with metallic packing 

One Buckeve engine 15x30, right-hand drive. belt pulley 
x18". This engine is in good working condition. 

One slide valve engine 12x20, left-hand drive, belt pul- 
ley &°x16”. in fair condition 

One Duplex fire pump Laidloo, Dunn & Gordon, 18-10 
12. This pump is equipped with brass rods; in first-class 
condition Will sell cheap 

rHE ELYRIA, BELTING & MACHINERY CO., 
Elyria, Ohio. 


DO YOU BUY EQUIPMENT? 


If so write for our reference 


Booklet of Second-Hand Machinery 
52 Pages—1000 Bargains 
Hoisting Engines, Crushers, Loco- 
motive Cranes, Locomotives, Relay- 
ing Rail, Steam Shovels, Drills, 















































Buckets, Etc. 


WILLIS SHAW MCHY CO. 


New York Life Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 














for O. K., or corrections. 





IMPORTANT! 


Advertising copy for issue of the 7th should be mailed us not later than the 25th of the month preceding. 
Changes of copy for the 22nd issue should be mailed not later than the 10th of each month. 
In complying with this request you will permit of ample time in which to have your ad set and receive proof 


The Francis Publishing Company - 


office at an early date. 


We ask the cooperation of our advertising patrons in the 
matter of getting changes of copy for their ad into this 


537 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Officers. 
President—Edw. K. Cormack, Chicago. 
Treasurer—John J. Voelkel, New Orleans. 
Secretary—L. F. Desmond, Chicago. 

Directors. 

J. H. Allen, Lincoln, Neb. 

Charles Warner, Wilmington, Del. 
C. N. Ray, Detroit, Mich. 

W. F. Jahneke, New Orleans, La. 
C. M. Kelly, Providence, R. I. 

W. W. Coney, Cincinnati, O. 

L. W. Macatee, Houston, Texas. 
D. J. Kennedy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











The National Builders’ Supply Association is now 
starting out on what promises to be the banner 
year of that organization, and one that will see at 
its close a very largely increased membership, and, 
it is confidently expected, a record of considerable 
good accomplished for its members. 

At the outset, in order to supply a point of cen- 
tralization, as it were, headquarters have been 
opened up in the Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Chicago, and will be in charge of L. F. Desmond as 
resident secretary, in whom, to use the words ex- 
pressed in the Association’s Bulletin No. 1, the 
members will find a courteous, experienced gentle- 
man, ready to serve them night and day. 

It is intended that Association headquarters will 
eventually contain a complete library on everything 
pertaining to building materials, and it is also pro- 
posed to make it serve as a bureau wherein manu 
facturers desiring agencies and dealers looking for 
agencies in various lines can be brought together for 
their own mutual benefit. 

As will be noticed from Association Bulletin 
No. 1, which has been sent to all of the members, 
it is the intention to promote a contest in the se- 
curing of new members during the coming year, by 
offering as a prize to the individual who brings into 
the Association during that time the largest number 
of applicants, a silver loving cup. The rivalry 
which will naturally follow the fight for possession 
of this cup is bound to arouse enthusiasm in the 
Association and an interest in its work, and speaks 
well for hopes of a large increase in membership. 

The members will at all times be kept well in- 
formed of the work of the Association and what it 
proposes doing by means of monthly bulletins, and 
it is intended through these bulletins to cultivate 
an acquaintance with each individual member which 
will result in his taking an active interest in all the 
work the Association is doing, and to readily favor 
it with his suggestions, and there is no doubt but 
what this interchange of thought can only result in 
many profitable suggestions being uncovered for the 
benefit of all. 

Every manufacturer and dealer in the building 
material line should now put forth every effort tp 


assist the Association in the work which it has 


started out to do, and if any of our readers are not 
members of the Association already, we sincerely 
trust that they will take advantage of the applica- 
tion below and send it in direct to President Cor 
mack. The membership fee is but $10.00 per year, 
and you can rest assured the benefits to be derived 
will make this one of the best investments you 
ever made. 
The Association Bulletin, 

Number One. 
NATIONAL BUILDERS’ SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 

Incorporated 

Headquarters 

Chambers of Commerce Building 
Chicago 

So that the Association may take its rightful 
place among kindred trade associations, a permanent 
secretary has been engaged and offices rented at the 
above address. 

This will be association headquarters for 1914, 
and the members are urged to write freely to head 
quarters regarding their troubles, resquests for in 
formation, and, above all, with their suggestions. 

In Mr. L. F. Desmond, our new secretary, the 
members will find a courteous, experienced gentle- 
man, ready to serve them day and night. 

During the coming year we have many plans and 
ideas to be carried out for the good of the building 
supply man, but before we can accomplish the 
things it is desired to do, it is necessary that our 
membership be very largely increased. 

The voice of many will be heeded where the 
voice of few pass unnoticed. 

Bearing this in mind will you not assist in secur- 
ing new members? And, so that a little friendly 
rivalry may be started along these lines, your board 
of directors have authorized that a silver loving 
cup, suitably engraved, be presented at our next 
convention to the member, active or associate, who 
shall bring in the greatest number of recruits dur- 
ing 1914. 

This contest is open to all, with the exception of 
the executive officers and directors, and the only 
stipulations are that the membership fee must 
accompany the application, which must be secured 
by a member in good standing. 

Enclosed are a few application blanks, and a bill 
for your 1914 dues. 

In remitting your dues by return mail you show 
that your heart is in the right place, and you will 
get into good standing for becoming a possible cup 
winner. 

EDW. K. CORMACK, 


March 4, 1914. President. 


Association Notes. 

The following field secretaries have been ap 
pointed since the last issue: B. L. Swett, Allentown, 
Pa.; E. A. Foster, Boston, Mass.; Joshua Speed, 
Detroit, Mich., and Geo. A, Qlsen, Chicago, Tl. 


. 





Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 





NATIONAL BUILDERS’ SUPPLY ASSOCIATION. 


Application for Membership. 


The undersigned being heartily in aecord with the 


Supply Association does hereby apply for membership: 


Chicago, Ill. 


principles and aims of the National Builder’s 








The following applications for membership have 
been received: 

Alton Brick Co, (Eben Rodgers, secretary), 
Alton, Ill. 

Bonner & Marshall Brick Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Duluth Builders’ Supply Co., Duluth, Minn. 

James Freyer, Chicago, Ill. 

Henry Frerk Sons, Chicago, II. 

Independent Coal Co., Kenosha, Wis. 

P, Flannery & Son, East St. Louis, Il. 

Jamestown Paint & Varnish Co., Jamestown, Pa. 

Thomas Moulding Brick Co., Chicago, Il. 

Mayville White Lime Works, Mayville, Wis. 

A. H. MeCarrel, Augusta, Ga. 

Nast Bros. Lime & Stone Co., Marblehead, Wis. 

Standard Material Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Season Opens Without Exceptional Rush—Dealers 

See Indications of Good Demand in All Lines, 

In the Chicago market for all lines of building 
materials the Spring season has opened without, 
extraordinary rush of orders, yet the present steadi- 
ness is more of an assurance for a good season than 
had been anticipated. The most noteworthy ele- 
ment in the realms of the dealers is the fact that 
the smaller contractors will be late in getting 
started, and that this will have the effect of more 
evenness in demand for different staple products. 
This condition should prevail until the season ar- 
rives at its more advanced stages. Present steadi- 
ness of the market is extensively appreciated by 
the dealers, inasmuch as it gives more opportunity 
to ‘‘east about’’ for the orders that are to be 
awarded as the season advances. According to the 
most authentic reports the demand for brick and 
cement will exceed that of last year in the local 
market. Promotional work by the manufacturers 
during the off season is already a measure of encour- 
agement to dealers in every section of the city, as 
it becomes more apparent that prospective buyers 
are inclined to ask for suggestions on the relative 
merits of products advertised by the manufac- 
turers—everything from cement to roofing. The 
local dealers thus ‘‘get the edge’’ as soon as the 
work commences and are in a position to show what 
they ‘‘have in stock’’ as well as what can be had 
at the best advantage, both in price and in service. 

The local markets in sand and gravel and cement 
are particularly strong at this time and a steady 
advance of demand in other lines is looked forward 
to. The trend of the times is favorable to dealers, 
and consequently encouragement bordering on en- 
thusiasm prevails. 

Building operations have been moving slowly for 
several weeks but change in weather conditions 
served to strengthen the optimistic feeling which is 
now apparent. A. leading dealer expressed the 
opinion that improvement thus far is largely a mat- 
ter of sentiment, for the reason that there is little 
in actual trade conditions to warrant excessive op- 
timism. ‘‘In two or three weeks we have reason 
to expect more than fair trade with a gradual up- 
turn in business that will keep us busy and will 
automatically restore prices to normal.’’ 

Interviews with building material dealers in dif- 
ferent sections of the city proves that conditions 
are actually improving, yet most of them base their 
estimates on sentiment as a precursor of trade. 
They look on the business sluggishness as about run 
out, and while not predicting a ‘‘boom’’ they be- 
lieve that there should be slow, healthy develop- 
ment in the course of a month or two. 
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New York Dealers Hold Important Meeting 


Lively Interest Manifested by Discussion of Papers—Matters Pertinent to Building Material Business in New York 


The third annual convention of the New York 
State Builders’ Supply Association, held at Hotel 
Seneca, Rochester, N. Y., Wednesday and Thursday, 
March 18 19, the 


officers and members, practically all of whom at 


and was declared a success by 


tended. 


Early Tuesday evening retailers from various 
parts of the state put in their appearance. By 


8 o’clock that 
at convention headquarters, who stated that they 


night there were a score or more 


had come early in order to get better acquainted 
with their fellow retailers, as well as to meet some 
of the manufacturers and their representatives 
who had been invited to attend the open sessions of 
the convention. 

Promptly at 10 o’clock Wednesday morning Sec 
retary Claud A. Baldwin, of Ithaca, N. Y., together 
with a few assistants, opened registration head 
quarters on the parlor floor of the hotel. Badges 
were supplied to every man who registered. To 
distinguish between manufacturers and retailers, the 
the 


turers were presented with red badges. 


manufac- 
At the top 
of each badge there was left a space wherein was 
Be- 


eause of this arrangement, it was an easy matter 


latter were given blue 


badges and 


written the name and address of the wearer. 


to get acquainted. 

The board of directors and the executive commit 
tee held a meeting during the morning at which 
topics of vital interest to the retailers of the Em- 
pire state were discussed. 


First Session, Wednesday Afternoon. 


At 2:00 p. m. Wednesday, the doors of the grand 
ballroom were thrown open to manufacturers and 
retailers alike. Everyone who had come to Roches- 
ter for the convention was present at this session. 

It was entirely an informal meeting. President 
George D. Elwell, of Albany, N. Y., called the con- 
vention to order and in eloquent language wel- 
comed the audience to the and to all 
of the open sessions. 

Believing that the men present were not suf- 
ficiently acquainted with each other, President E1- 
well used a novel plan of personal introduction. 
Beginning with the president and secretary, each 
man was asked to arise and mention his name, the 
firm he represented and his address. Every man 
arose in little talk in 
teresting manner. 

When H. C. Whitmore, of C. B. Whitmore Co., 
arose, he was afraid some of the men might not be 


convention 


turn and gave his an in- 


able to locate Lockport, N. Y., so he added to his 
address, ‘‘Twenty-five miles from Buffalo, twenty- 
one miles from Niagara Falls, and the garden spot 
of the universe.’’ This statement gave others 
ideas and they began to elaborate on either the 
firm name or the address. 
pelled to 

gentlemen.’ 


The president was com 
‘*No 


humorously remark, advertising, 


’ 


General Discussions Follow Addresses. 
Before introducing the first speaker, President 
Elwell stated that in order to get the most possible 
good from the various addresses, general discus- 
sions would follow the reading of the various papers. 
Men in the audience were invited, to write down 
questions as they were prompted by the speakers’ 


remarks and to ask them at the close of the ad- 
dresses. 
Mr. Elwell stated that great interest had been 


taken by all members since the formation of the 
association, and that in order to continue this in- 
terest the plan of discussing papers and asking 


questions was adopted. To prove that New York 
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the 
association, he stated that the active membership 


retailers and manufacturers are interested in 


increased from 


On 


had been 30 to 79 members during 
1913, it 


cided to accept the applications of manufacturers 


the past year. November 1, was de 


for associate membership. Twenty-nine have been 
received. 
Coal and Ice Department. 

**Coal and Ice Departments in Connection with 
the Builders’ 
the first paper to be discussed. 
of Rock 
called 


Supply Business’’ was the topic of 


George A. Olsen, 


PRODUCTS AND BUILDING MATERIALS, 


the 


was 


upon to open discussion by reading a 


paper on the subject. The paper, which is printed 


elsewhere in this issue, was well received and 
thoroughly discussed at its close. Among those 


who took part in the discussion, asking questions 
as well as stating their own and others’ 
John Davies, of Utica, N. Y.; J. 


experiences 


were: W. Ballard, 
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ELWELL, PRESIDENT, NEW YORK STATE 


ASSOCIATION, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Buf 
T. Duggan, of Cleveland, Ohio; Bert 


of Binghamton, N. Y.; S. M. 
falo, N. Y.; W. 
L. Swett, of Allentown, Pa.; Edgar T. 
York, N. Y.; Frederick W. Ives, of North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y.; Horace T. Oliver, of Rochester, N. 
Y.; Fred Davey, of Amsterdam, N. Y., and L. G. 
Powell, of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Hamilton, of 


3elden, New 


The questions put to Mr. Olsen were answered by 
him, and the answers elaborated on by retailers 
who had knowledge on the subjects discussed be- 

Manu- 
the 


cause of their past or present experiences. 


facturers and salesmen also took part in dis- 
cussion. 
A rising vote of thanks was extended to Mr. Olsen 


for his paper and his presence at the convention. 
Employees’ Compensation Act. 


William E. Fitzsimmons, of the law firm of Cough- 
lin, Fitzsimmons and Archibald, of Albany, N. Y., 
‘*The 


workmen’s 


talked very ably and interestingly on Em- 


ployees’ Compensation Act.’’ A com- 
pensation law has recently been passed by the New 
York legislature and will become effective on July 
in effect in 


two 


1, of this year. Similar laws are now 


22 states and on July 1 will be enforced in 


more. The subject is of the utmost interest to em 
ployers of labor, including building material deal 


ers. 


The provisions of the law make every New 


Yorker subject to its terms. In this manner it 
differs somewhat from similar laws in Michigan 
and a few other states. In Michigan employers 


have the privilege of choosing to come under the 


jurisdiction of the law, but it is not so with the 
terms of the New York measure. Unusual interest 
was taken in Mr. Fitzsimmons’ address, which 
was as follows: 


Mr. Fitzsimmons’ Address. 
The Workmen’s Compensation Law of the state 
of New York is legislation intended to eliminate 


one of the few remaining, and most important, 
sources of dissatisfaction now existing between 


employer and employee, injury or death resulting 
from accident while in the performance of duty, 
without adequate compensation therefor. It is a 


law conforming to changed industrial conditions 
and modern humanitarian principles. In the fu- 


ture the workman will be far more contented and 
happy in a realization of the fact that if mis 
fortune overcomes him and he meets with an acei- 
dent, his loss will be compensated for; or, in the 
event of his death resulting from the injury, his 
wife and children will be properly taken care of. 


Such a man will give far better results to his 
employer. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Law, while new 
in the state of New York, is neither new nor un- 


tried. For several years past it has been in force 
in one form or another in every European coun- 
try, first becoming operative in Germany in 1884, 
and during the past two or three years in twenty- 
two states of the Union, and on July Ist will be 
come effective in this state and Iowa. 

This legislation will result in mutual advantage 
and benefits to both employer and employee. For 
this great progressive and beneficial legislation 
we are indebted to the energetic efforts of Gov- 
ernor Glynn. In his candidacy for the office of 
lieutenant-governor he preached the doctrine of 
workman’s compensation and at the first oppor- 
tunity, after being elevated to the office of gov- 
ernor, displayed in respect to this legislation those 
same qualities—a man of his word, a man who 
regards pre-election promises as obligations to be 
kept. Despite all objections raised to the act 
itself and. disregarding all appeals for delay, he 
brought his great influence to bear to place the 
act upon our statute books. 


Brief Review of the Servant Question. 
That we may the better understand the needs 
which called into being the ‘‘Compensation Act’’ 
and the benefits to be derived from it, let us briefly 
look backward. In ancient times, the servant or 
bondman was regarded as property. Over his 
life and destiny the master had supreme control. 


He passed with the title to the land. The law 
of Moses and the institutes of Justinian in no 
way granted him any rights or privileges. By the 


provisions of the Magna Charta, granted by King 
John at the demand of his barons on the banks 
of the Runnymede in 1215, the workman or serv- 
ant for the first time in history was recognized. 
The conclusion had then been reached that the 
life of the bondman was as valuable to his family 
and society as was that of the master, and from 
the seed sown by that great ‘‘Charter of Rights’’ 
has sprung up all of the law of today which guar- 
antees rights in respect to life, liberty and prop- 
erty. 

As England is the fountainhead of all modern 
justice, we in America are indebted to her for 
the principles of our law. The common law, that 
is to say the customary law, declared and ex 
pounded by the judges as cases of dispute arose, 
as contrasted with statutory or legislative enact- 
ments, laid down doctrines respecting injuries sus- 
tained by workmen, which, with modifications, 
were in force in the state of New York up to 1902. 
Briefly, the doctrines of common law in respect 
to liability can be set forth in five groups: 

First: The employer was bound to furnish to 
his employee a safe place to work, safe machinery, 
together with adequate and suitable tools and 
equipment for the work in hand. 

Second: To employ skilful and competent fel 
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low servants and a sufficient number of them to 
perform the work and to exercise oversight and 
supervision, to the end that incompetent servants 
should be discharged and see to it that his em 
ployees did not intentionally and habitually dis 
regard his instructions. 

Third: The employer was bound when engaged 
in a complex business that required definite regula 
tion for the safety and protection of his employees 
to adopt and promulgate proper rules for carrying 
on the business and to see that such rules were 
enforced. 

Fourth: To instruct youthful or inexperienced 
servants or employees as to the danger which ex 
isted from causes not apparent to them, but known 
to him. 

Fifth: The employer owed to his employee the 
duty of reasonable care, having regard to the par 
ties engaged, the business in which they were en 
gaged, and the exigencies which required vigi 
lance and attention. He was not, however, the 
guarantor of the safety of the servant or employee. 

The employer had open to him the defenses of 
contributory negligence, the assumption of risk 
by the employee, and the fellow servant doctrine. 
griefly, notwithstanding that there was negligence 
on the part of the employer, any negligence on 
the part of the employee contributing to the acci 
dent, freed the employer from responsibility. Such 
was the doctrine of contributory negligence. 

The employee assumed the inherent risks of his 
occupation, This is the ‘‘Assumption of Risk’’ 
doctrine. If the negligence through which an em 
ployee was injured was that of a fellow work 
man, the employer was likewise freed from re 
sponsibility. That was the fellow servant doctrine. 

In the days when industry was conducted on a 
small scale and the master worked with his men, 
or was himself the manager, the hardships of the 
doctrines of common law were little felt. The 
personal negligence of the employer could in many 
eases be established. As the factory system de- 
veloped and the seale upon which all industries 
were conducted was ever expanding, it became in- 
creasingly difficult to hold the employer respon- 
sible. Much dissatisfaction resulted and in con- 
sequence there was enacted by Parliament in 1880 
the ‘‘ Employers’ Liability Act.’’ This act grafted 
upon the ‘‘Common Law’’ many exceptions. For 
several years thereafter that act gave mutual 
satisfaction alike to the employer and employee of 
England. 


New York Adopts Labor Law in 1902. 

In 1902 the state of New York using the ‘‘Em 
ployers’ Liability Act’’ in England as a model, by 
Chapter 600 of the Laws of 1902, enacted the 
‘*Employers’ Liability Act,’’ which is now a part 
of our labor law. Briefly, that act waived the 
fellow servant doctrine, where the injury resulted 
by reason of the negligence of any person in the 
service of the employer entrusted with and exer 
cising superintendence over the work, where the 
sole or principal duty was that of superintendence; 
however, if the superintendent was engaged in a 
detail of the work, under the interpretion of the 
law by the courts, he was not engaged in the duty 
of superintendence. Under the provisions of this 
act, the service of a notice by the employee upon 
the employer was made necessary. 

With minor changes, this act continued in effect 
until 1910. At that time it was further amended 
in favor of the employee by practically abolish- 
ing the assumption of risk doctrine on the part 
of the employee; and, secondly, by abolishing the 
fellow servant rule in that it made the master 
responsible for the negligence of any person en 
trusted with authority to direct and control an 
employee, even though that person be engaged at 
the time in a detail of the work; and, thirdly, 
contributory negligence was made a defense to be 
pleaded and proved by the defendant; and, lastly, 
the provisions as to the drawing and serving of a 
notice by the employee were made more lenient. 

In the days of the stage coach, the lumbering 
wagon train—the days when the highways were 
little more than broken trails through the wilder- 
ness and the journey to New York was accom- 
plished in record time in the space of three days . 
the doctrines of the common law were well enough, 
but as steam and electricity relegated those relies 
to the rear and distance was no longer reckoned 
by miles, but by time, through a slow process of 
education and enlightenment, we have had the con 
clusion foreed upon us that the workman—he who 
produces and gives capital its power—was entitled 
to more consideration than he had been receiving. 
By statute, we have limited his hours of labor on 
certain work. We have thrown several safeguards 
around his work and women and minor children 
have received special and worthy consideration. 
Industry, keeping pace with enlightenment, short 
ened the hours of labor and increased wages. He 


had now come to feel that in respect to injuries 
sustained by workmen, the law should reach out a 
helping hand. As a resujt of this modern thought, 
President Roosevelt in 1908 by special message, 
urged Congress to enact a workmen’s compensation 
law applicable to-government employees. This was 





the first occasion in this country that we, who 
had claimed to be modern in all respects, who 
pointed with pride to our big industries and boasted 
of our having become a world power to be reck 
oned with, placed upon our statute books, even in 
modified form, an act looking to the compensation 
of the workman, for injuries sustained by him in 
the course of his employment. 

Following the lead of the federal government it 
adopting a compensation act covering federal em 
ployees, the state of New York, always in the van 
guard of progress, in 1910 placed upon the statute 
books the first workmen’s compensation act to be 
adopted by any state in the Union. This act was 
known as ‘* Article 14-A of the Labor Law’’ and 
covered compensation to employees engaged in cer 
tain dangerous employments, with an elective pro 
vision as to whether parties should come within 
the provision of the act or seek redress at law as 
theretofore. The law so enacted was the result 
of a report filed by a legislative committee which 
made an examination and investigation into the 
workings of the law of the state of New York, 
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relative to the liability of employers for indus- 
trial accidents, and the comparative efficiency, 
costs, merits and defects of the laws of other indus- 
trial states and countries bearing upon the same 
subject, and further, as to the causes of accidents 
sustained by employees. This commission was 
headed by former Senator Wainwright, from whom 
it has taken the popular title of the ‘‘ Wainwright 
Commission. ’’ 

Governor Glynn in his apparent effort to ap 
point men well qualified for the position to which 
they are appointed has very wisely appointed Sen 
ator Wainwright as one of the compensation com- 
missioners, 


Antagonism May Be Eliminated. 


The commission in its report recommending legis 
lation of this character, said: ‘‘Not the least of 
the motives moving us is the hope that by these 
means a source of antagonism between employer 
and employee pregnant with danger to the state 
may be eliminated.’’ 

You are all aware of the result of that legisla- 
tion; that it was attacked in the now famous Ives 
case on the ground that it was-.uiconstitutional in 
that it violated the provisions «f the fourteenth 
amendment of the federal constitution, which guar- 
antees to all citizens the equal protection of the 
law, and to that further provision which guaran- 
teed all persons against deprivations of life, lib- 
erty and property without due process of law. 

You will reeall that following the decision in the 
Ives case, the constitution of the state of New 
York was amended so as to permit the enactment 
and enforcement of the ‘‘Compensation Act.’’ As 





the amendment to our constitution became opera 
tive only on the first of January last, it must be 
admitted that no time was lost in availing ourselves 
of the opportunity to place upon the statute books 
a law looking to carry out the humanitarian prin- 
ciples sought. The workman’s compensation law 
of the state of New York is the result. 

The act will become operative July 1, 1914. It 
contains no elective features as to compensation; 
all employers, whose employments make them sub- 
ject to the provisions of the act, are compelled 
under a heavy penalty to comply with its terms. 

Forty-two groups of occupations are included 
within its provisions and employers engaged in 
occupations embraced within those designated in 
the groups are required to provide compensation 
according to the schedules set forth in the act for 
the disability or death of the employee in the course 
of his employment, without regard to fault on the 
employee’s part as a cause of such injury, except 
where occasioned by his wiiful intention or where 
it results solely from his intoxication. Where the 
injury is occasioned by the wilful intention of the 
injured employee, or where it results solely from 
his intoxication, neither the injured employee nor 
any dependent of his is entitled to receive compen- 
sation. If the employer fails to secure the payment 
of the compensation as provided, the injured em- 
ployee may elect to claim the compensation from 
him as provided under he act, or may institute 
suit of law, in which case the employer is deprived 
of the former defenses of negligence of a fellow 
servant, assumption of risk by the employee, or 
contributory negligence on the part of the employer. 

For the first fourteen days following an injury 
no compensation except medical attendance is 
allowed. This is a wise provision, for otherwise 
much imposition might follow. The employer is 
obligated to provide medical attendance and proper 
nursing, hospital treatment, crutches and other 
essentials for the injured person during the first six 
months following the injury, and in case he fails 
to do so the injured person is permitted to furnish 
them at his employer’s expense. 

Basis of Compensation. 

The basis of compensation under the act is the 
weekly wage of the employee, based on his annual 
earnings. In case of total permanent disability, 
the employee is to be entitled to 66%, per cent of 
the average weekly wages paid, which shall be paid 
during the term of his disability, Loss ef both 
hands, or both arms or legs or both eyes or any 
two thereof, shall, in the absence of proof to the 
contrary, constitute permanent disability. In case 
of temporary total disability, 663g per cent of the 
weekly wages shall be paid during the continuance 
of the injury, the same, however, not to exceed 
$3,500, 

In case of disability, partial in character, but 
permanent in quality, the compensation shall be 
66%, per cent of the average weekly wages and 
shall be paid for the period named in the schedule. 
For instance, for the loss of a thumb, 60 weeks’ 
compensation shall be paid; the first finger (com- 
monly called the index finger), 46 weeks; second 
finger, 30 weeks; and third finger, 5 weeks; fourth, 
or little finger, 15 weeks. The loss of the first 
phalanges of the thumb or finger shall be con- 
sidered equal to the loss of one-half the thumb or 
finger and compensation shall be half of the amount 
for the whole. The loss of more than one phalange 
is considered the loss of the whole. For the loss 
of the great toe, 38 weeks, and other toes, 16 weeks; 
for a hand, 244 weeks; an arm, 312 weeks; foot, 
205 weeks; leg, 288 weeks, and eye, 128 weeks. 
Permanent loss of the use of the hand or arm or 
leg shall be considered equivalent to the loss of 
such member. Where the loss is but temporary, 
the injured employee shall receive 6634 per cent 
of the difference between what his average weekly 
wages were and what his earning capacity is, sub- 
sequent to the accident. Such compensation shall 
not, however, exceed $20 per week, nor be less 
than $5, provided that if the wages are less than 
#5 he shall receive that amount. 

In case of death, the reasonable funeral expenses, 
not exceeding $100, shall be paid; and if there be 
a surviving wife or a dependént husband and no 
child under the age of eighteen vears, the wife or 
dependent husband shall receive 30 per cent of 
the average wages of the deceased during widow- 
hood or dependent widowhood; with two years’ 
compensation in a gross sum upon remarriage, and 
in lieu of further compensation; and if there be a 
surviving child or children under the age of 
eighteen years, an additional sum of 10 per cent 
of such wages until the child arrives at the age of 
18 years, provided that the total amount thereof 
shall not exceed 66% per cent of the wages that 
would have been earned during that period. If 
there be no wife or dependent husband the children 
under eighteen years of age, shall receive 15 per 
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cent of the wages each, provided that the aggre- 
gate shall not exceed 663, per cent for the same 
period of time. 

Provision is also made for dependent grand- 
children or brothers and sisters under the age of 
18 years, dependent upon the deceased, and also 
for grandparents, if dependent upon him at the 
time of the accident, but any excess of wages over 
$100 per month shall not be taken into account in 
computing the compensation. 

The act provides for notice of the injury to be 
given to the commission, which is charged with 
the working out of the provisions of the law and 
also to the employer, within 10 days after the dis- 
ability, or, in case of death, within 30 days. The 
notice must be in writing. The amounts to be 
paid are to be determined by a commission of 
five members appointed by the governor. The com- 
mission is allowed to modify, upon its own motion, 
or upon application of any party in interest, the 
awards made. 

If a party is aggrieved at the amount, an appeal 
is allowed to the Appellate division of the Supreme 
eourt of the Third Department. If the award 
made provided for periodical payments and the 
nature of the injury makes it possible to compute 
the present value of all future payments, with 
due regard for life contingencies, the commission 
may, at any time, compute and permit or require 
to be paid to the state fund an amount equal to 
the present value of all unpaid compensation for 
which liability exists, in trust, and thereupon such 
employer or insurance corporation shall be dis- 
eharged from further liability upon such award. 
Payment thereafter shall be assured by the state 
rund. 

Rights to Compensation Cannot Be Waived 

No agreement by an employee to waive his right 
to compensation shall be valid nor shall any claim 
for compensation or benefits under the law be 
assigned, released or commuted, except as pro- 
vided under the law; and further, the claims shall 
be exempt of creditors and from levy, execution 
or attachment, or other remedy for the recovery or 
collection of a debt and such exemption cannot be 
waived. The compensation and benefits shall be 
paid only to the employees or their dependents. 

The employer shall secure the compensation of 
his employees by insuring and keeping insured the 
payment of such compensation into the state fund 
or by insuring and keeping insured the payment 
of such compensation with any stock of mutual com- 
pany authorized to transact the business of work- 
men’s compensation insurance in this state, or if 
the employer can satisfy the commission of his 
financial ability to pay such compensation himself, 
the commission may, in its discretion, require the 
deposit with it of the securities of the kind pre- 
scribed in the Insurance Law in an amount to be 
determined by the commission to secure his lia- 
bility to pay the compensation provided in the act. 


Mutual Insurance Organizations May Be Organized. 


A further method open to you is that provided 
by a recent amendment made to the Insurance Law 
of the state, which adds a new chapter to the law, 
providing for mutual insurance so that men en- 
gaged in one class or line of industries may volun- 
tarily form associations or corporations to which 
they may mutually contribute for the purpose of 
complying with the provisions of the compensa- 
tion law. This amendment is fashioned after one 
ot the provisions of the Compensation Law now in 
force in Germany. 

The employer is required to post notice in the 
place of business of the fact that he has complied 
with all the rules of the commission. 

The working out of the act is placed under a com- 
mission, which has ample jurisdiction over all 
matters that may arise and has all the powers and 
duties of a court in the premises. The adminis- 
trative features of the act are of little importance 
to you as employers, so I will not comment upon 
them. 

The law provides for the formation and creation 
of a fund to be known as the ‘‘State Insurance 
Fund,’’ for the purpose of insuring employers 
against liability and of assuring to the persons en- 
titled thereto all the compensation provided for 
by the act. While the commission is obliged by 
law to divide the fund into groups set forth in 
the second section of the chapter and separate 
accounts are to be kept of the amounts collected 
and expended in reports to each said group, for 
convenience, in determining equitable rates, the 
state fund, for the purpose of paying compensa- 
tion, is one and indivisible. 

The fund is to be made up of all premiums re- 
ceived and paid into the fund and of property 
acquired by and through the use of moneys be- 
longing to the fund and of interest earned thereon. 

The state treasurer is the custodian of the fund. 
The entire expense of administering the fund shall 


be paid in the first instance by the state, but after 
the first of January, 1918, the expenses of the com- 
mission are to be paid out of the fund thus created. 

The act provides for a refund of the excess of 
premiums paid to those contributing in the form of 
a dividend, and, while the law does not so state, 
but by the same economic principle you may be 
called upon to pay an extra assessment. 

While compensation acts have been in force in 
all of the European countries for several years past, 
and in several of the states of this union for a 
period of two or three years past, there is no doubt 
but that this act, for some time to come, will be 
subject to judicial interpretation as to its various 
provisions. As to some of the provisions, we will 
be aided by the interpretations of the courts of 
foreign countries, but as the conditions existing 
there are quite dissimilar to those existing here, we 
cannot look for much assistance from that source. 


Method of Insuring of Vital Importance. 


A question of vital interest to you is that bear 
ing upon the method of insuring to carry out the 
provisions of compensation open to you under the 
provisions of the law. The state of New York has 
not undertaken to engage in the insurance business 
as a matter of profit, but rather as an incidental 
means of carrying out the main object sought under 
the provisions of the act, namely, to give com- 
pensation to those injured in the course of their 
employment, so that it will not be necessary for 
you, for patriotic or other reasons, to insure in the 
state fund. As yet we have no means of ascertain- 
ing the premiums that will be demanded through 
this source. 

Few business men will care to insure themselves 
by depositing such securities as are prescribed by 
the insurance law in an amount to be determined 
by the commission, nor will you who are engaged 
in a line foreign to insurance, be attracted by the 
amendment of the insurance law permitting you to 
form organizations to carry out the insurance fea- 
ture. The only other method open to you, other 
than paying into the state fund, is that under which 
many of you have operated in respect to accidents, 
for many years past, namely, the casualty insur- 
ance companies. The one attractive feature of 
casualty insurance is the known fixed value for 
the insurance, which you will be compelled to carry. 
As these companies have made a business of cas- 
ualty insurance for many years past, and have in 
the course of their work prepared statistics bear- 
ing upon the subject, it can safely be assumed that, 
in their effort to continue in existence, they will 
make rates not in excess of those known to be 
commensurate with the risks to be assumed. 

I have examined the report issued by the Michi- 
gan Industry Accident Board bearing upon this sub- 
ject. The figures set forth may be of interest to 
you in connection with the method under which 
you will insure. Eighty-eight per cent.of the total 
number insured carry their insurance with casualty 
companies; .0605 per cent insure themselves; .0197 
organized mutual companies, while .032 per cent 
insure in the state fund. From the reports aqvail- 
able at this time, it would appear that the act has 
given great satisfaction, both to employers and 
employees in the state of Michigan. It has resulted 
in reducing accidents 25 per cent since the law be 
“ame operative in September, 1912, and has brought 
about much improved and safer methods of work. 

These views as to the method of your insuring 
are, at the best, my personal views. You must 
determine for yourselves under all conditions, which 
method is most advantageous and economic for your 
business. 

As our personal Employers’ Liability Act has 
done much to safeguard those engaged in hazardous 
employments and brought to the forefront recog- 
nition of the principle of compensation, so the 
Compensation Law will gradually develop into a 
great machinery for the saving of human lives. It 
will minimize wilful neglect and intoxication on 
the part of employees. It will do much towards 
keeping fatherless children out of factories and 
mills, because of the necessity to work to gain the 
bare means of existence, and will open to them the 
opportunities of education and advancement af- 
forded their more fortunate brothers and sisters. 
It will be the means of forcing those having the 
lives of their fellowmen under their control to spare 
neither labor, ingenuity nor money in making our 
industrial conditions as safe as it is possible to 
make them. This legislation will eo down the years 
as one of the most progressive and humanitarian 
movements beneficial alike to employer and em- 
ployee. Realizing the great principle upon which 
the law is based, we should be patient and aid all 
those charged with the duty of its enforcement to 
the fullest extent of our ability to the end that the 
law will be in practice, that which it now is in 
theory—an instrument of great and lasting good. 

One of the first questions asked of Mr. Fitzsim- 


mons was put by C. M. Hamilton, of Buffalo, who 
wanted to know what would become of the present 
profits of the building material dealer. The reply 
was that, as the ultimate consumer pays for every- 
thing, the expense of this insurance will be charged 
to ‘‘Maintenance of Business,’’ and prices of ma- 
terials will be raised accordingly. 

For a period of one hour and thirty minutes ques- 
tions were put to Mr. very 
cleverly answered them all, sometimes humorously 
in the terms of a baseball fan. Among those tak- 
ing part in the discussion on ‘‘The 
Compensation Act’’ 


ester, N. 


Fitzsimmons, who 


Employees’ 
were Horace Oliver, of Roch 
Y.; John Davies, Utica, N. Y.; Edgar T. 
Belden, of New York, N. Y.; L. G. Powell, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Frederick W. Ives, of North Tonawanda, 
N. Y.; J. L. Hughes, of Utica, N. Y.; M. K. Squier, 
of Syracuse, N. Y.; H. L. Hutson, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Frank B. Farrell, of Oswego, N. Y. A rising 
vote of thanks was given Mr. Fitzsimmons, 

Following this discussion, President Elwell an- 
nounced that the session had drawn to a ¢close, but 
urged everyone to be in the ballroom at 8:15 p. m. 
for the ‘‘Smoker and Cabaret.’’ 


Motion Pictures Feature of Smoker. 

At the appointed time, the ballroom was filled 
with men—and with smoke. 

The first feature of the evening was a moving 
picture exhibition of the manufacture, packing and 
shipping of Portland cement. The pictures were 
perfect. They showed the location and mining of 
the natural rock, the crushing and grinding of 
the broken stone, the calcining process, and, in fact, 
every detail connected with the making of Portland 
cement. 

The modern method of packing cement bags was 
closely and carefully watched. The making, testing 
and packing of barrels for foreign shipment was 
presented so completed that no doubt remained as 
to the manner in which this work was done. The 
loading of large océan-going vessels with barreled 
cement concluded this film. 

When the lights were turned on, cigars were 
passed and an excellent cabaret show followed. 


Manufacture of Plaster Shown in Picture. 


The manufacture of gypsum plaster was likewise 
explained by the motion picture process. Gypsum 
quarries of Michigan and Iowa were shown. Meth- 
ods of quarrying, crushing and calcining were de- 
picted with the minutest care. 

The exhibition of plaster making was followed by 
a display of the manufacturing and proper usage 
for construction purposes of gypsum partition tile 
and plaster board. 

A recent fire test given plaster board in the city 
of Chicago was portrayed upon the sereen and 
showed conclusively the efficiency of plaster board. 

The evening’s entertainment lasted until 10:30, 
at which hour the men adjourned to the lobby and 
continued their conversations in small groups. 


Thursday Morning’s Session. 

Five bills are pending before the state Legislature 
amending the mechanics’ lien law of the state. The 
members of the association spent the major portion 
of their morning session listening to an explanation 
by Henry W. Eaton, a New York attorney, who 
drafted the special measure in which they were in- 
terested. The form of the bill, as outlined, was 
heartily approved by the association, which already 
had sent a committee to Albany to register the 
approval of the supply men. In the closing days 
of the legislature the prospects of the passage of 
the bill were not thought to be bright, inasmuch as 
the measure has not been reported, either in the 
senate or the assembly. ; 

According to Attorney Eaton, the weakness of the 
existing law is that priority is given to the first lien 
that is filed. Therefore a strong incentive is given 
to the dealers who furnish building materials to 
file the first lien, and the filing of a lien, which is 
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inevitably followed by other liens, tends naturally 


to tie up all operations on the job. 


Proposed Changes in Lien Law. 

rhe proposed bill wipes out the priority of one 
lien over another It provides a mortgage may be 
given to a trustee to satisfy liens. On the consent 
of claimants having 75 per cent of hens on the 
property, all subsequent liens, judgments and attach 
ments become subordinate. Claimants holding 75 
per cent of the liens may agree to the sale of the 


property and the discharge of the liens, the pro 
ceeds of the sale to be distributed pro rata. 

The entire tendency of the bill is to prevent the 
filing of liens, excepting as a last resort, and In cases 
of absolute necessity, for protection of claims. Last 
year an amendment to the lien law was offered in 
the interest of the spec ulative building men of New 
York City, which the supply men felt was unfair 


» their interests. This year the supply men 11 


T 


troduced their own bill which has received general 
support from lumber dealers, hardware men and 


others who furn.sh materials. 


Election of Officers. 

The following officers were elected for the com- 
ing year: President, Geo. D. Elwell, Albany; Treas 
urer, 8S. M. Hamilton, Buffalo; secretary, C. A. Bald 
win, Ithaca. 

Vice Presidents: 

M. T. Bannigan, Utica; B. J. Mitchell, Niagara 
Falls: J. W. Ballard, Binghamton; W. P. Boright, 
Chatham. 

Directors for 3 Years: 

E. W. Ladd, Albany; W. L. Pratt, Massena; Fred 
Salisbury, Syracuse; James Hamilton, Rochester. 

Mayor Hiram H. Edgerton, who is known through- 
out the state as a builder, was the guest of honor 
at the noon luncheon. He received an enthusiastic 
welcome. He told the visitors how glad he was to 
welcome them to Rochester, and although the wel 
come was a day late, it was none the less sincere. 


The convention then came to a close. 


Attendance. 

Fred Davey, Fred Davey, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

H. CC, Whitmore, C. B. Whitmore Co., Lockport, 
a 

J. W. Ballard, J. W. Ballard Co., Binghamton, 
N. Y. 

C. A. Baldwin, Driseoll Bros. & Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Geo. D. Elwell, Newton Brick & Supply Co., Al 
bany, N. Y. 

James P. Drake, Elmira Builders’ Supply Co., 
Elmira, N. Y. 

Edw. W. Ladd, Albany Builders’ Supply Co., Al 
bany, N. Y. 

M. T. Bannigan, McQuade & Bannigan, Utica, 
Ne es 

( A. Sweet, Diamond Wall Cement Co., Roches 
ter, N. Y. 

John H. Tweedie, John H. Tweedie, Walton, N. Y. 

E. H. Belcher, Newton Brick & Supply Co., Al 
bany, N. Y. 

Frank B. Farrell, J. B. Farrell & Co. 
NM. 8. 

S. H. Skinner, S. H. Skinner, Sherman, N. Y. 

W. L. Pratt, Massena, N. Y. 

EK. W. Miller, American Clay & Cement Corp., 
Rot hester, N, Y. 

Geo. W. Lauer, Rochester Lime Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. 

John MeCarthy, MeCarthy Bros., Auburn, N. Y. 

John Davies, Empire Wall Plaster Co., Utica, 
Nu. Xs 

Horace T. Oliver, Rochester, N. Y. 

S. B. Van Duvoort, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Frederick W. Ives, Ives Ice & Coal Co., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 

LeRoy M. Slocum, Scottsville, N. Y. 

W. K. Squier, Syracuse, N. Y. 
W. F. O’Connor, Svracuse, N. Y. 

Fred J. Salesbury, Svracuse, N. Y. 

J. L. Hughes, Utiea, N. Y. 

Cc. W Pack, C. W. Pack & Son, Svracuse, N. Y. 

James C. Nellis, Svracuse, N. Y. 

J. H. Bearst, Geneva, Ms & 

8. M. Hamilton, Buffalo Builders’ Supply Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y 

( lL. Hayes, Buffalo Builders’ Supply Co., Buf 


Oswego, 


’ 


H. G. Carpenter, Robinson & Carpenter, Ithaca, 


J . Ross, Buffalo, N. Y. 





F. L. Lane, Buffalo, N 
Henry Schaefer, Jr., Bufialo, N. Y. 


F. F. Dutton, Utiea, N. 

H. B. Long, People’s Coal Co., Williamsonville, 
ae 2 

kK. J. Hute hinson, Amerienn Clav & Cement Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Manufactvrers 


Kk. B. Lawson, Sykes Metal Lath & Rociing Co., 
Niles, O. 

W. A. Fuchs, Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Allen 
town, Pa. 

G. L. Furbush, Edison Portland Cement Co., War 
ners, N. ¥ 

C. M. Edwards, Edison Portland Cement Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

M. H. Burk, Majestic Foundry & Furnace Co., 
Huntington, Ind. 

P. D, Edridge, Jas. B. MacNeal Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Edgar T. Belden, Palmer Lime & Cement Co. 
New York, N. Y. 

Frank G. Conkling, Atlas Portland Cement Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

C. H. Brigham, Atlas Portland Cement Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

H. 8. Dudley, Atlas Portland Cement Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

S. A. Putnam, Atlas Portland Cement Co., New 
Tork, AY. 

H. H. Hickman, Corrugated Bar Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

R. B. Holeomb, U.S. Gy psum Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
H. L. Purdy, Hayes Run Fire Brick Co., Utica, 
Pe. # 

W. R. Macatee, Edison Portland Cement Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

A. T. Reynolds, Kosmos Portland Cement Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

B. L. Swett, Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Allen 
town, Pa. 

Walter J. Bennett, Whitehall Cement Mfg. Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

O. G. Johnson, Lawrence Portland Cement Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chas. Schmutz, Crescent Portland Cement Co., 
Wampum, Pa. 

C. C. Beebe, Crescent Portland Cement Co., Wam 
pum, Pa. 

L. G. Powell, Bostwick Steel Lath Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

R. J. Keyle, Universal Portland Cement Co., Pitts 
burgh, Pa. 

L. C. Letzkus, Universal Portland Cement Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

M. F. Byrne, Atlas Portland Cement Co., New York 
City. 

Wm. T. Duggan, Sandusky Portland Cement Co., 
Cleveland, O. 

H. L. Hutson, Reynolds Asphalt Shingle Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
Jos. C. Seguine, J. B. King & Co., New York, N. Y. 
J. B. Vandever, Nazareth Portland Cement Co 
New York City. 

L. F. Jackson, Northwestern Expanded Metal Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

R. A. Truax, Robinson C 
York City. 

C. 8. King, Lehigh Portland Cement Co., New 
York City. 

T. W. Curtis, Jr., Empire Gypsum Co. 

August A. Wolf, Empire Gypsum Co. 

A. P, Lockwood, The Kelley Island Lime & Trans 
port Co., Cleveland, O. 

H. Jason Knapp, Central Clay Products Co., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y 

H. H. Frey, General Fireproofing Co., Youngs 
town, O. 

J. H. Barkly, Elk Fire Brick Co., St. Marys, Pa. 

W. H. Wiltse, Thomas Miller Co. ; 

S. F. Bartlett, U. S. Gypsum Co., Chicago, Tl. 

W. A. Hoffman, Reynolds Asphalt Shingle Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

W. W. Bailey, Atlas Portland Cement Co., New 
York City. . 

C, A. Nellis, Thomas Miller Cement Co. 

C. F. Towne, Niagara Gypsum Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

B. O. Payne, Vuleanite Portland Cement Co., New 

York City. 

Frederick Stanger, Vuleanite Portland Cement 
Co., New York City. 

Geo. A. Olsen, Rock PRODUCTS AND BUILDING 
MATERIALS, Chicago, Ill. 

Thomas M. Dyer, Alpha Portland Cement Co. 

A. P. Clark, Corrugated Bar Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

M. Cay, J. B. King & Co., New York City. 

E. B. Entwisle, Entwisle Co., Inc., New York City. 

R. L. Cope, Allentown Portland Cement Co., Al 
lentown, Pa. 

William G. Zipp, Coplay Cement Mfg. Co. 

Frank A. Keith, Sampson Plaster Board. 

W. Gardiner, Sampson Plaster Board. 

8S. G. Taylor, Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Roches- 
is Es 


ay Products Co., New 











Decrease in Building in February. 


Building was not so active in February just closed, 
as it was in the corresponding month a year ago. 
Permits were taken out in eighty-nine cities in 
february, according to official reports to Construce- 
tion News for the erection of 11,668 buildings, in 
volving a total expenditure of $45,316,809, against 
13,376 buildings, involving $50,587,103, for the same 
month a year ago, a decrease of 1,708 buildings and 
$7,270,294 or 14 per cent. There were increases in 
17 and decreases in 42 cities. There were some 
marvelous gains in some of the smaller places which 

accounted for by the fact that one or two im 
portant buildings will show a remarkable percent 
age of increase or decrease in a small city over the 
preceding record. The figures in detail are as 


follows: 





























































—lid———$5 _-——1918—, 
No. of Estimated No.of Estimated %o % 
Cities. Bidgs. Cost. Bldgs. Cost. Gain. Loss. 
Chicago .....++s «+s 876 $ 5,070,600 486 §$ 4,684,450 5 ee 
San Francisco 449 4,574,281 454 1,298,450 252 e* 
Boston and vicinity... 183 3,333,000 214 3,586,000 oe 7 
New York (Boros. 
Man. and Bronx).. 288 3,053,126 294 10,964,760 ee 72 
Detroit 353 8,020,850 434 1,567,970 92 “+ 
Pittsburgh . 158 2,010,568 195 769,161 161 ee 
Philadelphia ........ 665 1,794,905 756 on 
Los Angeles 829 1,455,730 1,210 13 
Cleveland .. 581 1,398,010 490 oe 
Newark, N. J 121 1,247,933 158 ie 
Kansas City, 208 1,053,950 249 : 
>t. Lowis......-. os 415 908,083 451 57 
Washington, D. C.... 235 884,036 289 ew 
Toledo .ecssesees ° 108 606,400 101 o's 
Portland, Ore... 578 636 12 
Milwaukee ... 127 119 ee 
San Antonio.... 219 219 os 
Dallas ... 211 564,220 184 ee 
Seattle 769 563,295 777 62 
Minneapolis 178 498,005 205 oe 
Oaklanc 279 305 28 
Baltimore 244 297 42 
Buffalo 172 173 ee 
Rochester . 129 152 19 
St. Paul.......++. - Di 181 ee 
Davenport ° 16 8 ee 
AMON cccescccccsee BM 296 20 
Indianapolis eoeee 152 311 39 
Springfield, Mass..... 47 82 ee 
New Haven......... 33 60 ee 
Memphis ............ 232 253 es 
Richmond ©.......+++ 81 84 380 
Fort Worth....... - 59 57 es 
Columbus .......++++ 108 130 ee 
Omaha ......«.. os 65 80 6 
Birmingham . — 25 216,455 250 84 
New Orleans........ es 204,794 coe 47 
AMERY cccccassesese 498 200,650 114 39 
Akron coeese . 7 198,530 78 ee 
Hoboken . eoees 12 178,084 10 oe 
BROOME. cocccsecccss BE 167,722 145 ee 
Louisville ....... i. 93 163,800 172 70 
San Diego.......,... 230 162,098 318 72 
Evansville .......+++ 52 159,256 54 oe 
Duluth ..... eececae 56 147,370 52 ee 
Cedar Rapids.. 20 145,800 22 ee 
Trenton 29 145,734 44 as 
Chattanooga 178 108,925 148 19 
Norfolk 55 129,612 7 59 
Salt Lake City....... 53 112,600 43 ° 
New Bedford........ 41 111,825 82 7 
Savannah 43 119,950 71 30 
Colorado eee 25 110,520 14 ae 
Tampa, Fla.. can 129 109,820 105 37 
Worcester doccccece 38 104,820 57 42 
Syracuse .... steve 63 104,618 92 5a 
Fort Wayne......... 8 101,100 26 os 
Berkeley, Cal. 81 100,200 95 38 
Hartford .......++.- 50 99,165 56 13 
Reading, Pa......... 36 95,750 44 as 
Altoona ..... 31 98,905 18 “* 
East St. Lotis. 26 95,370 25 ee 
Youngstown . 36 84,740 30 . 
Pasadena ......+..+++ 113 83,085 93 87 
Grand Rapids, Mich. . 47 82,095 56 42 
Nashville 42 79,885 29 48 
Peoria 21 66,350 15 es 
Charlotte 18 65,041 28 as 
Scranton 25 64,729 41 » a 7 
Allentown 23 60,300 37 105,100 as 42 
Erie 63 58,150 42 48,661 19 . 
San Jose 44 50,353 45 42,27 19 
Daytqn 29 49,970 450 2,01 oe 7 
Portland 9 47,000 13 42 ~ 
South Bend........ 11 43,950 8 411 
Kansas City, K oe 41 43,126 25 54 
Wilkes-Barre ........ 21 36,973 25 22,520 64 
Lincoln .... s. 25 35.675 23 49,300 rT 27 
Pueblo, Colo........ 23 $5,200 13 17,420 102 ¢: 
$t. Joseph, Mo....... 27 29,715 44 40,115 ee 25 
Siew. Ce. ice cccvcee 26 28,875 30 93,650 ee 60 
Springfield, Il....... 15 28,050 27 44,730 oe 32 
Elizabeth, N. ° ee 12 23,210 28 139,660 7) 84 
Stockton ....... 36 22,426 41 112,671 80 
Lawrence 5 14,200 12 42,560 66 
Saginaw won 13,465 - 10,925 23 és 
Bayonne ..... eivicee 7 11,075 25 104,001 ee 89 
Schenectady .....-.. 10 8.680 20 64,675 ee 88 
Passaic ......+0000+%s 10 2,410 84 34,555 oe 9 
——— f{§ die pom 
Totals .... 11,668 | $43,816,809. 18,876 “$50,587,103... 14 





Indiana Dealers in Campaign. 

Members of the Indiana Building Material 
Dealers Association, which was recently organized 
at Indianapolis, are now engaged in a campaign to 
secure members. 

Application blanks have been prepared and Sec- 
retary Rogers is sending them with invitations to 
join to every building material dealer in the state. 
The association is progressing very nicely, accord- 
ing to Mr. Rogers, who expects that by the end 
of the first year they will have one of the most 
active organizations of the kind in the country. 


The Koch Building and Supply Co. has been in- 


corporated at Ann Arbor, Mich.. capital stock, 


$12,000, 
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New Jersey Dealers In Annual Meeting 


Sessions Provided Discussions of Many Topics of Interest to the Association—Organization Is Progressive and Its 
Work Effective—Banquet Was Social Feature of the Convention. 


One of the most interesting conventions ever held 
by the Mason Material Dealers’ Association of New 
Jersey was their tenth annual meeting held at 
Hotel Manhatten, New York City, Thursday, March 
19, Notices sent to members of the association 
foretold that live subjects such as ‘‘The Bag Ques 
tion,’’ ‘*The Handling and Sale of Cement,’’ 
‘*Credits’’ and ‘*‘Report of Lien Law Committee ”’ 
would be discussed. The program proved to be an 
inducement to attend the meeting, as retailers from 
every part of the state were on hand when the 
executive session was called to order by President 
Frank H. Genung shortly after 2 p. m. 

Expression of personal opinion was the order of 
the day. Accordingly the welfare of the associa 
tion as well as the industry was freely discussed, 
every subject bringing out opinions of those pres- 
ent. 

After the formalities of reading the minutes and 
correspondence, the treasurer’s report was sub- 
mitted. This showed the association to be in a 
good financial condition and that it had a member 


ship of 157 active and 65 associate members, 
Election of Officers. 


The nomination committee submitted as its re- 
port the following list of candidates for the vari 
ous offices to be filled: 

President: Frank H. Genung, Newark. 

Vice-presidents: Priah F. Washburn, Jersey City; 
F. W. Veghte, Roselle. 

Treasurer: Charles Agnew, Paterson. 

Board of trustees (for a period of three years): 
George A. Smock, Asbury Park; Edwin Demarest, 
Tenafly; I. R. Rolfe, New Brunswick; J. W. Clin- 
ton, Passaic; Charles J. Smith, Somerville; L. V. 
Ludlow, Far Hills. 

The report was duly received, whereupon the 
secretary was instructed to cast a vote for the as 
sociation in favor of the candidates whose names 
had been submitted. Secretary Reilly responded 
that it was a pleasure for him to do so, and accord- 
ingly the candidates were elected. 


In addition to the officers elected, there are 12 


trustees, whose terms did not expire. They are: 


Morton T. Brewster, Ridgefield Park; M. P. Stevens, 





FRANK H. GENUNG, PRESIDENT, NEW JERSEY 
ASSOCIATION, 











Bayonne; H. A. Todd, Plainfield; J. C. Tattersall, 
Trenton; M. F. Ellis, Bernardsville; W. C. Salmon, 
Boonton; J. D. Loizeaux, Plainfield; Horace S. Os 
borne, Upper Montelair; G. Frederick Richters, 
Perth Amboy; Elmer Blauvelt, Haekensack. 

James M. Reilly, of Newark, remains secretary 

In thanking the members for the confidence placed 
in him and the honor once more bestowed on him, 
President Genung congratulated the association on 
what it had been able to do for its members and 
expressed the hope that he would be able to accom 
plished something of benefit to the individual mem- 
bers through the instrumentality of his office and in 


conjunction with the other officers. 


President Genung, having been appointed by ex 
Governor Wilson a member of the Commission to 
revise and codify the Mechanic’s Lien Law of the 
state, submitted a verbal report of what the com 
mission had done and wherein its accomplishments 
will benefit the building material dealers of the 
state if the commissioners’ draft of a bill to revise, 
codify and perfect the mechanics’ lien law passes 
the New Jersey legislature. A law, which is said 
to be ideal from the standpoint of the mason ma 
terial and lumber dealers and which has met with 
the approval of the labor element, has been drafted 
It is believed that this proposed bill meets the de 
mands of the building material dealers as well as 
the members of the various building trades unions. 

Because of its length, it is impossible for us to 
print the proposed law in this issue of Rock Prop 
UCTS AND BUILDING MATERIALS. Its excellent provi 
sions should be read by every dealer in the country 
as a model for their individual state lien laws. For 
this purpose it will be printed in a subsequent issue 
of this publication. 

A review of the past year’s activities constituted 


the president ’s address. 


The Bag Question. 

The first topie of the day to receive active dis 
cussion was ‘‘The Bag Question.’’ A number of 
questions had been prepared, among them the fol 
lowing: 

‘*“What does it cost to handle empty bags? What 
is a fair allowance to make? Are we satisfied with 
the charges and allowances made bv the manu 
facturers?’’ 

Statements made by retailers present were in 
teresting. Where statistics had been taken, it de 
veloped that it costs the dealer from one to one 
and nine-tenths cents per bag to care for the empty 
sacks. Methods whereby this expense should be 
met were discussed quite freely. 

Handling and Sale of Cement. 

The present terms of the sale of cement to the 
retailer were taken up under the heading ‘‘ The 
Handling and Sale of Cement.’’ It was almost 
unanimously decided that cement cannot be handled 
with any degree of satisfaction on a five-cent mar- 
gin. 

Under the heading of ‘‘Credits,’’ the present 
policies of extending long-time credits without in 
terest were condemned. A few of the questions 
asked were: 

‘‘How long a time should a customer have the 
use of your money without paying interest? Why 
should interest not be charged on accounts past 


due? 


Does your system of discounts encourage 
prompt payments? What methods do you use to 
prevent losses? What system of collection do you 
use?’’ 

A shortage of time prevented this subject from 
being thoroughly discussed. 


Charles M. Kelley, president of the New England 


Builde Ss Ass vas sent +} 
execut sessio i s il eve times 
to give his experi Ss re i S | 
eets discussed 


The Open Session. 


Immediately following the ost ft the executive 
session, manutacturers and wholesalers were in 
vited to meet with the retailers in ar pen session 

The questions discussed at the earher meeting 
were again brought uy The opinions of the re 
tailers were given by the president, who invited the 
manufacturers to present their view In the ab 
sence of the heads of tl various Portland cement 
manufacturers, cement salesmen gave their views 


the idea being conveyed to all present that the man 
ufacturers are anxious to have the retailers sue 
ceed and to that extent are willing to co-operate 
with them in every possible manner 

William C, Norton, of the Consolidated Rosendale 
Cement Co., read a paper on the advantages of 


**Rosendale’’ cement. 


The Banquet. 

The big affair of the day was the banquet. At 
7 o'clock, 190 men entered the banquet room and 
sat down to a feast that had been earefully ar 
ranged and efficiently prepared. The menu was 
complete and contained all of the various dishes 
that could be desired. From the ‘‘Cream of Spring 
Vegetables’’ soup to the ‘‘ Breast of Chicken Hon 
groise’’ and on to the ‘‘Assorted Cakes and Cof 
fee,’’ each dish was more enticing than the one that 
preceded. 

After-dinner speeches were as much a part of the 
program as the menu itself. Everybody remained 
in their seats to hear the distinguished men who 
had come to talk. 

President Genung extended a most cordial wel 
come to the assembled throng. Then Hon. Charles 
E. Sherrill, formerly foreign minister of the United 
States to Argentine Republic, spoke on ‘‘ Foreign 
Trade and Its Facilities.’’ 

Mr. Sherrill stated that Americans are taking 
more interest in foreign trade than ever before. 
‘*There are three divisions of foreign trade,’’ said 


he, ‘‘Europe, Far East and South America. The 
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South American trade should appeal to us. They 
want new things. Our marufacturers have a splen 
did opportunity of developing a good trade with 
South American countries. 

‘¢Residents of Buenos Aires are able to experi 
ment in all sorts of cement work because of the 
absence of frost. The thermometer never goes be 
low 40 degrees and seldom above 90.’’ 

He pleaded for better marine facilities, stating 
that if these could be improved more American ce 
ment and other materials would be sold. 

Other speakers were Hon. Charles O’Connor Hen 
nessy, state senator of Bergen County, N. J., who 
took as his topic, ‘‘The New Freedom That is Pos 
sible,’’ and Hon. Weller H. Noyes, president of the 
New Jersey Interstate Bridge and Tunnel Commis 
sion. His topic was ‘‘Tieing New Jersey and New 
York Together.’’ 

Just before the last speaker was called upon and 
while the room was still filled, Secretary Reilly 
presented a resolution protesting against the im 
position of a toll charge on American vessels using 
the Panama canal. Upon motion, which was duly 
seconded, the resolution was almost unanimously 
passed. The resolution reads as follows: 

‘“Resolved, that the Mason Material Dealers’ As 
sociation of the state of New Jersey, representing 
157 dealers who conduct business in the 21 counties 
of the state, take the occasion at this, their tenth 
annual convention, to voice an emphatic protest 
against the imposition of a toll charge upon Amer! 
can vessels owned and operated by Americans and 
engaged in the carrying trade between any two o1 
more ports in the United States, believing that the 
imposition of such a toll would be equal to an 
acknowledgement of the right of Congress under 
some special plea to restrict and restrain free trade 
between any two points within these United States, 
whether such trade is carried in vessels, cars, auto 
vehicles, or other carriers; further: 

‘*TIn our judgment the imposition of a toll charge 
on domestic commerce is un-American and un 
warranted and pernicious in its future tendency 
as well as destructive to the hope of reviving Amer 
ican shipping. 

‘*Resolved, That a certified copy of this resolu 
tion be sent to the president of the United States, 
to the Senators and Representatives in Congress 
from New Jersey, to the Committee on Foreign 
Commerce of the Senate and the Commission on 
Domestic Commerce of the House of Representa 


tives.’’ This resolution was dulv recorded. 


The Proposed Freight Rate Advance. 


A Prominent Building Material: Concern Speaks 
Interestingly on Some Phases of the Situation. 
For the third time, the Interstate Commerce Com 

mission has postponed announ¢ing its decision as 
to allowing the Eastern railroads the 5 per cent 
increase in freight rates asked for some six months 
ago. The date now fixed is September 12th, but the 
commission recently stated that they hoped to 
render a decision before the summer recess, which 
usually occurs about July Ist. 

The trend of inquiry by the commission is assum 
ing a phase that is of the utmost importance to all 
dealers of building materials, who have their own 
private sidings, says the Review of Trade Condition, 
issued by Tomkins Brothers, Newark, N. J. In a 
recent circular sent out by the commission, cer 
tain questions are propounded which relate to spe 
cial or extra service, such as spotting, or placing of 
cars, lighterage, drayage reconsignments, ete. Those 
that particularly relate to owners of sidings are 
as follows: 

1. Under what circumstances and upon what 
terms do the carriers construct, maintain and oper 
ate industrial spurs? 

2. What is the extent of the service they render 

upon such spurs? Give the number of cars spotted. 

3. Such figures as the railroad company has on 

the cost of that service. 

1. Of what benefit to the shipper is the service 
of spotting cars? 

5. What may be said of the propriety of impos- 

ing a charge for the service so rendered, in addition 

to the rate for the road haul? 

6. If such a charge may with propriety be im 
posed, shall it be uniform, or shall the spurs be 
classified? If so, on what basis? 


While the questions propounded might be con- 


sidered as referring to manufacturers who ship 
from their own sidings, yet the only inference that 
can be gathered from the public hearings at Wash 
ington, warrants the belief that the subject is being 
looked upon in a broad manner, and that the advis 
ability of imposing a charge to cover all classes of 
sidings and business, is being seriously considered. 

Traffic authorities who are keeping in close touch 
with the proposition are predicting that the rail 
roads will ultimately be denied permission by the 
commission to put into effect the straight 5 per 


cent rate advance asked for, but would receive an 


charges for so-called ‘‘special privileges.’’ The be- 
lief is, that they will be allowed—in fact, directed 
to charge both small and large shippers and receiv- 
ers—an additional amount for placing cars on pri- 
vate sidings and industrial spurs. 

The suggestions already made to the commission 
in reference to charges for this particular service, 
range from 50 cents a car, in cases where the opera- 
tion is simple, the spur track short, the district not 
congested to $2.50 per car in cases where congestion 
exists and the service is complicated. 

The prospect that the railroads will be directed 

to increase their revenues by this entirely new 
system of terminal or handling rates for ‘‘extra 
services’’ as well as by the prevailing rate for 
haulage, cannot be regarded as particularly cheer- 
ing to the building material dealer. The dealer, in 
common with most men of large interests, feels that 
the prosperity of general business is largely depend- 
ent on the prosperity of the railroads, but the aver- 
age building material dealer will seriously object 
to contributing more than his share to the general 
uplift. 
To the man who is acquainted with freight yard 
and terminal conditions as they exist in towns and 
cities in the East, it would seem an absurd proposi- 
tion to make a charge for placing a car on a deal- 
er’s private siding. The relief afforded to a con- 
gested public freight yard by having a car unloaded 
on private property will more than off-set the slight 
cost to the railroad for placing. Certainly if there 
is any class of business that should be exempt from 
‘‘spotting charges’’ it is the coal and building 
material business. 

The Botzum Bros. Co., Akron, Ohio., has been in- 
corporated to deal in builders’ supplies; capital 
stock, $100,000; Charles Botzum, Harry Botzum, 
Albert Botzum, Joseph Botzum and Lewis Botzum. 

° 





The Beckers-Behrens-Gist Lumber Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., incorporated. Alexander B. Beckers, Charles 
C. Behrens and Thomas Gist, incorporators. Will 
do a general lumber and building material business. 
Capital stock, fully paid, $30,000. 

Pinson Sand and Gravel Co., of Huntington, W. 
Va., has been incorporated and will deal in build- 
ing supplies; capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: 
Geo. D, Miller, Wm. L. Pinson, Henry P. Pinson, 
Edward 8. Doolittle, Huntington, W. Va.; M. O. 


equivalent amount, made up of rate advances and Rutherford, Mora, Minn. 








ANNUAL BANQUET OF MASON MATERIAL DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION OF NEW JERSEY AT HOTEL MANHATTAN, NEW YORK. 
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Cleveland Companies Merged. 


Facilities of Cuyahoga Builders’ Supply Company 
Greatly Increased by Consolidation With Stowe- 
Fuller Company. 

The Cuyahoga Builders’ Supply Company, 600 
Schofield building, Cleveland, Ohio, has increased 
its capital stock from $100,000 to $250,000 and the 
retail and local business of the Stowe-Fuller Com 
pany, Rockefeller building, has been merged with 
it, making one of the largest building supply houses 
in the country. The company will occupy modern 
quarters on the thirteenth floor of the Schofield 
building. 

One-half of the stock of the new company is held 
by the former owners of the Cuyahoga Builders’ 
Supply Company and the other half is taken by the 
stockholders of the Stowe-Fuller Company. The 
officers have stated that there is not a drop of 
water in the capitalization and the combined equip 
ment gives the concern warehouses in all parts of 
the city and every facility for keeping up with 
Cleveland’s growing demand for building materials. 

The Stowe-Fuller Company started in business 
in 1890 and grew to a position of the second larg 
est fire brick concern in the United States. The 
company continues the wholesale end of the busi 
ness, marketing the product of four fire brick 
plants in Ohio and Pennsylvania owned by its stock- 
holders. It turns over to the Cuyahoga Builders’ 
Supply Company all its retail business in fire brick, 
cement and builders’ supplies. 

William A. Fay organized the Cuyahoga Builders’ 
Supply Company three years ago and soon after- 
ward purchased the retail business of the Cleve 
land and Pittsburg Coal Company. It has four 
warehouses, advantageously located on East and 
West sides of the city, and has been one of the 
most active concerns in its line in Cuyahoga county 
for the past three years. 

Mr. Fay, who is to have the general management 
of the enlarged business, recently returned from a 
vacation in Florida and he is enthusiastic over the 
future of the concern and the building outlook for 
the present year. 

In a recent discussion of the combination, Joel 
Fuller, head of the Stowe-Fuller Company, said: 

‘*Each company contributes real, live assets in 
the shape of stock of goods, the best located ware- 
houses in the city, trucks, teams and, in fact, com- 
plete facilities for conducting the business and 
money necessary to do it with. 

‘‘We will be able to furnish everything for a 
building except the lumber. With such men as Mr. 
Fay and Earl Ross on the firing line and a sub- 
stantial organization back of them we ought to 
have the good will of the public.’’ 

The directorate of the new company will include 
Joel H. Fuller, William A. Fay, Earl Ross and 
Charles E. Kapitzky. Charles B. Stowe and Mr. 
Fuller remain actively at the head of the wholesale 
business of the Stowe-Fuller Company. 





The Efficient Contracting & Supply Company has 
been organized at Webster Groves, St. Louis county, 
Mo., with a capital stock of $5,000, the incorporators 
including E. W., M. D. and C. Davis and William 
O. Davis. 


Articles of incorporation of the Valley Sand and 
Gravel Co. were filed in the office of the county 
recorder, at Marshalltown, Ia., Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 18. According to the articles the company in 
tends to deal in sand and gravel, cement and ce- 
ment products, and building material. The author 
ized capital. stock is $10,000 divided into shares of 
$10 each. The officers and directors are W. E. 
Beigel, Onawa, president; E. C. Barber, Cedar 
Rapids, vice president; and E. D. Twogood, of this 
city, secretary and treasurer. 





WM. A. FAY, PRESIDENT, REORGANIZED CUYAHOGA 
BUILDERS’ SUPPLY CO., CLEVELAND, ©. 


The Crowell-Thompson Co., West Lafayette, Ind., 
has been incorporated; capital, $50,000; will deal 
in sand, gravel, cement. Directors: Clifford Cro- 
well, William L. Thompson and Florence S. Crowell. 


Arthur E. Foulds, of Brantford, Canada, recently 
opened a builders’ supply busines in that city. The 
business will be operated from headquarters in the 


Canadian Bank of Commerce building. 


The Universal Contractors’ Material Co., Cincin 
nati, Ohio, incorporated. Will deal in builders’ sup 
plies; capital stock, $25,000; Jas. E. Klimper, Logan 
C. Miller, Geo. B. Meyer, A. B. Dunlap and Franeis 
X. Farrell. 


Huyssoon-Kipp Co., Hackensack, N. Y., ineor 
porated, will deal in coal, stone, building materials, 
ete.; capital, $60,000. Incorporators: J. H. Huys- 
soon, Rochelle Park; F. 8. Kipp; M. P. Kipp, Hack- 
ensack. 


David Bowman Coal and Supply Co., Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, Canada, dealers in fuel coal and 
timber and builders’ supplies; ineorporated; capi 
tal stock, $100,000, divided into 1,000 shares at $100 
each. Incorporators: Mr. and Mrs. David Bowman, 
Edgar H. Matheson, Phillip C. Locke and Frederick 
R. Sproule. 


Enters Business at St. Paul. 


Former Chicago Specialty Man Forms Company to 
Cater to Twin City Business—Uses Unique 
Arguments to Draw Customers. 

F. J. Morse, who has been known to the trade as 
a waterproofing specialist with headquarters in 
Chicago, has left this city and entered the building 
1 St. Paul, Minn., under the firm 


material business i 


name of The Builders Material Co. It is the aim 


of the new company to carry a complete line of ma 
terials, including brick, cement, lime, hair, sewer 
pipe and drain tile, prepared roofing, plaster and 


building specialties. 

The Builders Material Co. was formed last October 
by Mr. Morse after a number of visits to St. Paul. 
These visits were made in behalf of his waterproof 
ing business and the acquaintances formed at the 
different times had a great deal to do toward mak 
ing St. Paul his future home. 

He states that it is a great pleasure to report that 
business starts off as though his company was an 
old established house. ‘‘Our two cities, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis,’’ says Mr. Morse, ‘‘I believe, are two 
as live cities as can be found. It is here that I have 
come to locate in the retail business and I hope that 
the twin cities and the Builders Material Co. will 
prosper together.’’ 

Mr. Morse’s entry into the building material 
field took place when he became Chicago represen- 
tative for the Sandusky Portland Cement Co. 

While the company starts in a small way, it has 
facilities for giving satisfactory service to its eus 
tomers and the officers have arranged for trackage 
for seven cars. The yard room is sufficient for : 
complete stock of sewer-pipe, flue lining, and wall 
coping. One of the arguments used to induce build- 
ers and contractors to call on them for materials is 
that the yard is located on good, level ground and 
is easy of access. To show that they are progres- 
sive, the members of this organization have pur- 
chased a motor truck, one of the slogans being, ‘‘a 
motor truck or team always ready for delivery.’’ 
The yard is centrally located and is surrounded with 
streets in good condition, practically all of them 


being paved. 


The Taggart & Brown Co., Springfield, Ohio, ineor 
porated; will deal in builders’ supplies. Capital 
stock, $20,000. Incorporators: R. A. Brown, J. A. 
Taggart, W. W. Witmeyer, C. G. White and H. C. 
West. 


Entwisle & Co., Inc., Mineola, N. Y., incorporated 
and will manufacture and deal in lime, cement, 
building materials, realty, construction, contracting, 
goods, wares, merchandise; capital, $100,000. in- 
corporators: E. Entwisle, Mineola; F. L. Entwisle, 


M. Baumann, Brooklyn. 





BIRDSEYE VIEW OF THE BUILDERS’ MATERIAL 
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Coal and Ice In Builders’ Supply Business 


BY GEORGE A. OLSEN. ay 


ty 


itead Before the Fifteenth Annual Convention of the National Builders’ Supply Asso- 
ciation at Chicago, Feb. 18, 1914., and the Second Annual Meeting of the New York 
State Builders’ Supply Association at Rochester, N. Y., March 18, 1914. 


In studying the coal and ice departments of the 
individual builders’ supply business, certain questions 
arise which are indeed hard to answer. Some can 
not be answered in a general way, as local conditions 
become a great factor and change what might be 
considered a set rule. The foremost question con 
cerns delivery. 

Coal is a natural product to handle in connection 
with the builders’ supply business. <A large portion 
of the demand for coal is at such times of the year 
when it does not interfere materially with the de 
livery of building materials. 

While there is some demand for coal during the 
summer months, the delivery of fuel does not com 
mence in earnest until the first cold weather sets in. 
The requests for coal during the summer months are 
not as a rule for delivery at a certain time; but the 
delivery ean be made at the option of the dealer. 


The average dealer makes 


t a point to deliver his 
building materials to the various jobs as early in the 
day as possible, in order that the purchasers thereof 
may be satisfied, and the workmen be not delayed in 
the construction of the work under way. These ma 
terials may have been delivered before the working 
day has drawn to a close, It is then that a load or 
two of coal may conveniently be delivered to a pur 
chaser who buys early in the season in order to saxe 
the difference in price between summer and winter 
delivery. These orders are usually given with the 
request, ‘‘ Deliver when you have the opportunity.’’ 

Along in September, when the first touch of cold 
weather comes, the man who handles coal in connec 
tion with his builders’ supplies will find himself 
pressed for time in order to: make satisfactory de 
liveries. According to the Leary Coal Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo., who handle both coal and builders’ sup 
plies, the rush for immediate delivery starts early in 
September, Without much effort during the first 
week of last September this company received orders 
for 60 tons of hard coal. 

Now, the first week in September—and the entire 
month for that matter—is a busy time for the build 
ing material dealer. Contractors are anxious to finish 
the jobs they are on or to start new ones which may 
be completed before cold weather sets in. They order 
supplies with an urgent request that they be delivered 
at once, The dealer is pushed hard for time; espe 


cially is this true if he conduets his business in a 


fair sized city. 

The average builders’ supply dealer makes a prac 
tice of taking care of the orders personally. Sales 
men may bring them in, but the manager or pro 
prietor as a rule goes over them, With this work on 
his hands, he is kept quite busy. In addition to cat 
ing for the retail end of his business, the average 
dealer has his hands full trying to get materials 
into his yards and warehouses from the manufae 
turers—and from the railroads. He cannot afford to 
be bothered with coal orders at such times. What is 
the result? 

The coal business must be left to subordinate offi 
cers or suffer. If left to others it is equivalent to 
starting a special coal department, which necessarily 
requires a special set of books and a special set of 
employees to take care of this business. Wm, Moel 
lering & Sons, of Fort Wayne, Ind., conduct thei 
business along these lines. They have their regular 
building material business. They also conduct a 
coal business; but while it is condueted from the 
same oftice, it has its special manager, employees, 
teams, yard, teamsters, ete. It is even conducted 
under a different name. Every one in Fort Wayne 
knows that the Pioneer Coal Co. is the property of 


Wm. Moellering & Sons. According to Ed. Moeller 


ing, manager of the builders’ supply department, 
this is the only satisfactory manner in which to 


handle the coal business in connection with the 


builders’ supply industry. 

The question you are now asking yourselves is: 
‘Do they ever loan to each other the use of teams, 
wagons and employees?’’ My answer is: ‘‘ They 
do.’’ 3ut with the business divided, each depart 
ment manager looks after his particular business 
and endeavors to keep his teams going the year 
round. The coal department manager succeeds in 
the Moellering Co. case. He has worked up a good 
summer delivery business, selling steam as well as 
hard coal. 

In this instance the builders’ supply department 
has oceasion to loan their teams, wagons, and em 
ployees to the coal department during the winter 
months. If the demand for coal is not heavy enough 
to warrant this, the builders’ supply department em 
ployees and equipment remain idle. 

The ice business is not as frequently engaged in 
by building material dealers as is the coal business. 
The Moline Sand Co., of Moline, TL, conducts a build 
ers’ supply, coal and ice business, and are very well 
satisfied with the arrangement. I asked one of the 
officers recently if they would combine the same lines 
of business if they were to start all over again and 
had their present knowledge of the advantages and 
disadvantages of the business as they now conduct it. 
His answer was in the affirmative. 

They entered the ice business 22 years ago, five 
years later taking on coal and wood. Ten years ago 
they took on sand, gravel, cement and other building 
materials, except lumber. 

Believing that the delivery of coal was the only 
thing to keep this company busy, I put the following 
question to Mr. James P. Pearson, its president: 
‘As ice, sand and other building materials are de 
livered during the warm months, are the times used 
in the delivery of coal sufficient to care for your haul 


’ 


age problem during the winter months?’ 

His reply was: ‘‘The harvesting of ice and haul 
ing of coal keeps nearly the same number of teams 
going in the winter.’’ 

Getting right down to the subject of this paper, 
I asked, ‘‘If you were to start all over again, would 
you recommend the association of coal and ice with 
builders’ supplies?’’ 

His answer is interesting: ‘‘A combination of all 
lines makes for economy on account of your teams, 
keeping your own barn boss, own horse shoer and 
blacksmith, same office, light and fuel. There is also 
a saving on collectors and bookkeepers. 

‘You must consider that it is necessary to have 
these combined businesses on the same ground, so it 
can be watched and managed from one place. You 
must also have sufficient ground and railroad tracks 
to carry on a large scale these various enterprises. 
This ground and trackage ts hard to get; and by 
combining the different businesses, you solve a per 
plexing problem. I believe we have the best laid out 
vards in the country for carrying on these different 
branches of our business.’’ 

You noted that this concern harvested its own ice. 

Where the dealer purchases all of the different 


products which he handles, he may handle ice to ad 
vantage during the summer providing his coal busi 
ness is the largest of the three. He may then use his 
coal teams and teamsters on the builders’ supply and 
ice wagons during the summer months—although this 
must be remembered: Drivers of ice wagons must 
be men of a higher type than drivers of coal and 
builders’ supplies. The ice man must know how to 


enter the kitchen and deliver his ice without offend 


ing the mistress of the house. He must also be par- 
tially a salesman. He must be able to explain why 
ice melts so rapidly in warm weather and why its 
price keeps rising. 

The average housewife has coal delivered once or 
twice a year and does not object to a coarse or vul 
gar man delivering her coal. She does not object to 
his dirty or unkempt appearance. She concludes that 
his work is of such a nature that he is necessarily 
kept in this condition while busy—or sbe may not 
think of it at all, because it is perfectly natural for 
coal men to be as black as the coal they handle. 
Many of them wouldn’t be content if they were 


otherwise. 


Cpposition to the Consolidation Idea. 

I want to mention just a few remarks that have 
come to me from opponents of the combination idea. 
These remarks come from men who are among the 
foremost dealers in the country and who have given 
this topie consideration. 

From the city of Atlanta, Ga., the National Build- 
ers’ Supply Association has as one of its members 
and as vice-president, Mr. V. H. Kriegshaber. He 
is a man who believes thoroughly in concentration. 
He is in the builders’ supply business and in it alone. 
Hear his words: 

‘*Primarily, I would ask why should coal, wood, 
and ice be associated with legitimate building sup- 
plies any more than some other commodity, such as 
groceries, stock food, or farming implements? Of 
course, if a firm wants to run a country store, there 
are a great many more items which could be added 
to this list. I am convinced that it does not pay to 
handle too many lines, especially in a jobbing busi- 
ness. If you put your entire time and energy pushing 
one line, you will meet with far more success than if 
you divide it up among a great many. 

‘*In the second place, your customers in the build- 
ing material business are usually entirely different 
from those whom you would solicit for coal and wood 
orders. A man’s ability in the building material 
business, either as a salesman or office man, can 
usually be measured by his intimacy and influence 
with architects, contractors and builders in his com- 
munity. It requires a great deal of time, hard work 
and tenacity to reach the point where he is on good 
terms with all of the trade. When he has reached 
this point, it then means constant calling and solicit- 
ing to keep his trade, for if you once drop behind, 
you are soon gone and forgotten. 

‘*Now, for example, you have a good crowd of sales- 
men on your foree who have reached that pinnacle 
of salesmanship which assures them a welcome in any 
office, and as a matter of course, nice orders to 
follow. As fall comes on, building slackens up and 
you put these same men out on the street selling coal 
and wood. What is the result? By the time building 
commences in the spring your crowd has lost out. 
They are not in close touch with your trade, and you 
are the sufferer. Has the coal and wood business 
which you have done in the winter—which has kept 
your teams and motor trucks busy, and paid running 
expenses—justified this? You admit that coal and 
wood are just side lines to your building material 
business. You certainly would not allow them to be 
a detriment to your legitimate line—and they most 
assuredly are. 

‘*The time is fast coming when teams will be done 
away with entirely in hauling material. The motor 
truck with its capacity and speed can accomplish so 
much more and at a much lower cost than with horses 
and mules, that it will not be long before the latter 
will be universally displaced by the truck. In the 
winter months the truck does not eat its head off in 
the 


it is not necessary to keep your truck going in order 


garage, as it is claimed the live stock do. Then 


to make expenses, nor is it a good idea to put teams 
out on slippery streets. One bad accident would 
more than overbalance the profits made. 

‘A great many concerns who have a large amount 
of hauling connected with their business have adopted 


the following plan, which is indeed a good one: As 
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business slackens up in the fall, they sell some of 
their live stock, keeping only enough teams to take 
eare of the winter business. Usually the most worn- 
out, oldest animals are disposed of. In the Spring 
new animals are bought. 

‘*A great many more arguments might be brought 
out as to why we do not associate coal and wood with 
our building supplies, but as a matter of fact, condi 
tions are so different in each locality that what might 
work very well in the South would not do at all in the 


North. Equally so with the East and West. In the 
South here, where our winters are mild, building goes 


on all through the winter months, so keeping our 
teams busy is not such a problem. However, there 
are quite a few building supply concerns here who do 


sell coal and wood.’ 


Michigan Man Objects to Handling Coal and Ice. 


Another individual who objects to associating coal 
or ice with builders’ supplies is Mr. Briggs of the 
Briggs Co., Lansing, Mich. He has the largest busi- 
ness in that city and is confining his efforts to a 
He told me in 
his private office the other day that it was his candid 


complete line of builders’ supplies. 


opinion that a builders’ supply man has no business 
getting into the coal game. According to Mr. Briggs, 
bother. The 


greater part of the year a firm should be kept busy 


there is no money in it and a lot of 


receiving and distributing supplies. The balance of 
the year—the winter months—should be given to vaca- 
tions (if necessary), attending conventions, writing 
for and studying literature, mixing with fellow deal- 
ers and learning all you can about your own business. 
Speaking of the expense of keeping teams, office help, 
ete., during the winter months, Mr. Briggs insisted 
that there is always.a little business to be had when 
it is cold, but dealers should see to it that their earn- 
ings during the good months are sufficient to offset 
the effects of the dullness of the winter time. 

Summing up the statements and arguments I have 
quoted, and as a result of hundreds of communica 
tions on this topic, I wish to emphasize that I be- 
lieve the solution of this problem cannot be the same 
in every instance. Local conditions govern the ad- 
visability of combining these different businesses with 
builders’ supplies. 

As an illustration, I will mention the situation at 
Kewanee, Lil., a city of 16,000 inhabitants, situated 
131 miles west of Chicago. There are three building 
material dealers in the city, but not one of them tries 
to handle coal. There are, however, 12 coal dealers; 
but they are operators and a dealer who would pur- 
chase coal for resale has no chance. 

Relative to ice this is the same. 
lakes 


Others who have nearby lakes cannot 


Many cities have 


no neighboring where dealers might harvest 
their own ice. 
secure permission to cut the ice because of some large 
So, I again de- 


taken 


syndicate who controls the industry. 


clare that local conditions must be into con- 


sideration. 

I am somewhat skeptical about associating the ice 
the 
true that a number of dealers are combining these 


business with builders’ supply industry. It is 
two industries, but because of the different type of 
men, wagons, warehouses, and delivery systems re 
quired, it doesn’t appeal to me as practical to com- 
bine ice with builders’ supplies. Ice must always be 
It is perishable freight, 
The 


supplies suffer; and your com- 


given first -consideration. 
and must be given the preference every time. 
result is that builders’ 
petitor without the ice drawback gets the business. 
Of course, there are men making a success with these 
combined lines. They rush into a proposition and 
They 


are like the Irishman who had served a few years as 


because of their aggressiveness they win out. 
apprentice in a carpenter shop. He thought he knew 
the trade, so he started out as a journeyman ecarpen- 
ter to seek a job. 
**Shore,’’ 
‘* Well, then, tell me how would you make a 
tian blind?’’ 


again answered Dennis. 
Vene- 
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Building Material Dealers’ Profits 





By Edward M. Hagar, President Universal Portland Cement Company 


There is no more vital and pressing problem con- 
fronting the manufacturers of Portland cement in 
this country than the profits the dealers derive from 
their sales of this commodity, and I appear before 
you in the hope that a frank discussion of the sub- 
ject may lead, through your co-operation, to the 
use of such methods as will be fair and satisfac- 
tory to all parties concerned—the manufacturer, 
the dealer, the contractor, or consumer. 

It must be admitted that the manufacturers have 
too long been content to merely furnish dealers the 
cement required in their business, and so long as 
the dealer was more or less regular in placing his 
orders for cement and prompt about paying his 
bills, the manufacturer has worried very little about 
the dealer’s prosperity, and has not concerned him- 
self with the profit the dealer realizes from the ce- 
ment end of his business. 

It is now recognized by many that the margin 
of profit today in the handling of Portland cement 
by the majority of the dealers in this country is 
not sufficient to induce the dealer to go out of his 
way to increase the volume of his business by in- 
creasing the consumption of cement in his locality. 
We are advised by some dealers that they keep 
cement in stock for the same reason that a grocer 
keeps sugar—he does not care whether his custom- 
ers demand much or little sugar, since the profit adds 
so little to his net returns. A gross profit to the 
dealer of 5 cents a barrel for handling cement is, in 
the majority of cases, too small to return more 
than a new dollar for an old one. 

During the last six months these facts have be- 
come evident as never before, and have developed, 
in my opiinon, for two reasons: 

First: The better and more businesslike practice 
of eliminating speculative purchases by the dealer, 
and the substitution of purchases for current ship- 
ment for the general trade, or by contracts between 
the manufacturer and the dealer to cover specified 
work actually secured by the contractor. 

Second: For the first time in fifteen years the 
price of Portland cement in 1913 remained fairly 
stationary throughout the year. Whereas, in the 
olden days we had several years in which the mill 
price for Portland cement varied as much as $1.00 
a barrel within twelve months, last year the aver- 
age variation from high to low price was probably 
nearer 10 cents a barrel. 

Both of these evidences of the more mature and 
steady industry have called attention to the fact 
that in the past dealers have relied more upon their 
keen sense of prognosticating the future course of 
the cement market to obtain their profits than upon 
their ability as merchants to secure a proper mar- 
gin, by making their retail price at a fair advance 
over the wholesale price at any given time. 

As the Portland cement industry grows in size 
and years this tendency towards saner methods and 
steadier prices will proceed, and there is little like- 
likood of again seeing such wide variations as were 
encountered during the babyhood of the industry. 
This means that the dealers must look, as anv other 
retail merchant, to the merchandising profit only, 
and not depend at all on trying to guess the course 
of prices. 

Tt is being brought out by the more efficient ac- 
counting and book-keeping methods now being ap- 
plied to their business by the dealers generally, 
that this feature has not received proper consid- 
eration. 

You may ask why a large manufacturer of Port- 
land cement, having no direct financial interest or 
ownership in the business of any dealer, should 
come before you and presume to discuss a matter 
apparently outside of his province, but T consider 
the present situation—the growing dissatisfaction 
among the dealers at their own returns from hand- 
ling Portland cement—a grave menace to the 
growth of the cement industry, and, therefore, to 
the prosperity of the manufacturer. and T so stated 
at a meeting of the Association of Portland Cement 
Manufacturers held in Detroit in Septemher, 1913. 

T believe that cement manufacturers individually 
should do all in their power, both by their own 
actions and by consultation, each with their own 
dealers, who in reality constitute their agents, to 
insure that these dealers have sufficient pecuniary 
return in acting in their indispensable capacity as 
intermediaries, to make it to the interest of such 
dealers, so far as lies within their power, to increase 
the consumption, so that they mav handle two bar- 
rels where they now handle one. We cannot expect 
the dealers to work to increase their own, and 
therefore the manufacturers’ business, if it has no 
financial interest for them. 


The Association of American Portland Cement 
Manufacturers and some of the larger individual 
manufacturers are doing a great deal of work and 
spending large amounts of money in the effort to 
increase the consumption of Portland cement by 
education, promotion, and publicity. This work 
takes a number of forms, such as literature, lectures, 
information bureaus, exhibitions, ete. A good deal 
of this work is wasted—the cement dealer in each 
community, no matter how small, is not anxious, 
or even willing, in the great majority of cases, to 
assist in this work among his neighbors and cus- 
tomers by the proper use of this educational ma- 
terial. 

I hope you 





are convinced that the prosperity 
of the cement manufacturer is largely tied up in 
the prosperity of the cement dealer, and that he 
desires, as much as you, that you may sell a large 
volume of cement at a good profit. It is for your 
benefit, as well as for that of the manufacturer, 
to look at this matter in a broad way, and there 
is much to be gained by treating the manufacturer 
as your friend, as you certainly are his friend. 

The manufacturer and dealer are equally indis- 
pensable to each other, and with a greater recog- 
nition of the mutuality of their interests, both will 
profit in a marked degree. 

As to the cure for the difficulty, I do not know 
of any simple solution that would fit all cases, or 
any rules that would not be wrong or unfair in 
their application to more cases than such rules 
would fit, as the conditions of the problem are so 
different in large cities from small cities, and in 
small cities trom country towns. Again, two com- 
munities of the same size may present a number 
of reasons, some of them even topographical, for 
different treatment. There is no such thing as a 
proper margin expressed in cents per barrel. A 
profit per barrel that would be correct in one com- 
munity for a good-sized sale would be too great in 
other cases, and too small in still others. I am 
sure 5 cents a barrel profit is too small in almost 
all cases; 25 cents a barrel is too small for some 
sales in certain locations, and yet much too great 
for a number of cases that arise in the regular 
business of the cement dealers, 

In spite of these difficulties, there are certain 
principles that can be enunciated; the simplest one 
is that manufacturers should so conduct their busi- 
ness, and dealers so conduct their affairs, that the 
dealer is permitted to and does obtain a proper re- 
turn for his investment, his work, his credit risks, 
and the services he renders his customer and the 
community at large. To work out the proper de- 
tails so that this principle means anything but a 
platitude may take time and patience. We have 
taken one step toward the happy solution when we 
realize that the present methods are far from per- 
fect, and are injurious to both dealer and manufac- 
turer, 

The blame for the present unsatisfactory condi- 
tions rests on both the manufacturer and the dealer, 
and neither party to this discussion can solve the 
problem by himself. There is no way, either effec- 
tively or legally, that the manufacturer can compel 
his dealer to demand and receive a fair margin 
over the price paid the marufacturer, even though 
he may do nothing to prevent the dealer from ob- 
taining a fair and reasonable margin. The fault 
lies with both, and the correction of it lies with 
both. 

Quite recently some of the manufacturers have 
endeavored to at least afford some relief to the 
situation (although this cannot be considered a 
eure) by the experiment or temporary expedient: of 
quoting all contractors and consumers, irrespective 
of the size of the contract, a price at least 5 cents 
higher delivered at the same point for the same 
time of delivery than would be quoted a dealer, and 
besides this, have increased the cash discount for 
payment in ten days from 1 cent to 2 cents per 
barrel. This permits a difference of at least 7 
cents a barrel between the manufacturer’s price 
to the contractor or consumer above that to the 
dealer, as the dealers generally are in position to 
discount their bills and the contractors generally 
are not. This is not, however, in most cases a 
sufficient margin, and the very attempt on the part 
of the manufacturer to protect his dealer in a good 
many cases tends to limiting the margin of profit to 
the amount of protection, and to a certain extent 
defeats its own object. 

Again it is found that in a number of cases the 
dealer will not add the full 5 cents to his cost 
price. If a 10-cent differential should be adopted 
by the manufacturer so as to permit the dealer to 
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make that much gross margin outside of the dis- 
count, the dealer on his part would not avail him- 
self of this margin. 

Unfortunately it frequently occurs that a dealer 
is willing to ask practically no margin on cement 
in order to secure business for the other commodi- 
ties which he handles for a particular piece of work, 
and thus injures himself by reducing the margin 
possible to obtain for cement in other cases. It is 
just as bad practice and reacts as much on the 
dealer to sell cement at a loss or without profit, in 
order to secure business for other wares which he 
handles, as to ask a high and prohibitive margin. 

Speculation in cement by the dealer, by which 
he might make considerable profit if the market ad- 
vances (as he hoped), but might be ruined if it 
declines, has been largely eliminated by the modern 
method of selling the dealer for his warehouse trade 
for shipment within 30 days only, and contracting 
with him for shipment later than 30 days for 
specified amounts to cover specific work only, for 
which he, in turn, has contracted with the contrac- 
tor or consumer; but there still remains a practice, 
alike inimical to the interests of the manufacturer 
and the dealer, and that is so-called ‘‘padding’’ of 
specific work contracts, the contracts with the man- 
ufacturer by the dealer being made for a larger 
amount than the work calls for; if the market goes 
up, the difference in quantity is taken into stock by 
the dealer and rarely, if ever, sold at a price based 
on the current market price, thus reducing the mar- 
gin on this dealer’s spot business, and making it 
almost impossible for other dealers in that town, 
who have been more conscientious in their con- 
tracting methods, from making any margin what- 
ever in competition with the padding in the specific 
contract made at a lower figure than the new mar- 
ket value. If the market declines prior to the com- 
pletion of the padded contract, the manufacturer 
is advised that the work did not require as much 
as the contractor estimated. This, as well as any 
other practice that is not fair, honest, and in ac- 
cordance with the principle of ‘‘A contract is a 
contract’’ is injurious to the dealer as well as to the 
manufacturer. 

A great deal of money has been lost, or at least 
failed to be made, by indulgence in local feuds 
with brother dealers in the same community, and 
in an always reprehensible and generally useless 
effort to eliminate certain competition. Modern 
ethics require competition, but not destruction. 
The absence of one is as much to be deplored as 
the presence of the other. 

Cement being a heavy commodity of low value 
per pound, the selling price being less for the same 
weight than ordinary hard coal, it follows that any 
expense connected with handling it from the cars 
into the warehouse, from the warehouse to the team, 
by team to the job—any one of these items or the 
aggregate is a disproportionately high percentage 
of the selling price compared to commodities of 
greater value per unit of weight. This is a factor 
that is generally not sufficiently considered. 

Entirely aside from the interest and depreciation 
on the investment in land, buildings and ware- 
houses, and in addition overhead expenses and re- 
turn on working capital, it requires a number of 
cents per barrel profit to take care of the cost of 
carrying accounts of the dealer’s customers, and, 
where necessary, of collecting, counting, shipping, 
and paying freight on returned sacks. 

It is hardly necessary for me to state that many 
of these items of expense apply to carload business 
as well as to cases where the cement must be put 
through the warehouse or teamed to the job. The 
difference in cents per barrel asked by some dealers 
for delivery by team compared to the price which 
they pay the manufacturer f. o. b. cars at their 
warehouse is so ridiculously low that it can mean 
nothing but a loss on each barrel sold. 

The time allotted to me will not permit my dwell- 
ing upon a number of factors that have a bearing, 
either directly or indirectly, on dealers’ profits, 
some of which are worthy of a separate paper, such 
as dangerous granting of credits, economical ware- 
house facilities, businesslike methods in insisting 
upon written agreements with contractors as clear, 
concise and binding as those between the dealer 
and the manufacturer covering the same transac- 
tion, a strict compliance with the principle ‘‘A 
contract is a contract,’’ both in dealings with the 
manufacturer and the customer; making quotations 
with definite dates of expiration to afford protec- 
tion against advance of the market before decision 
is reached; even tie carrying of proper stocks, and 
the giving of sufficient notice in advance of ship- 
ments required so as to avoid the expensive experi- 
ence of having no cement on hand to meet the obli 
gations of contracts or daily demand. 

More important than any other one feature, out- 


side of gross margin per barrel and volume of 
business, is that of the proper handling of cloth 
sacks. As careless methods in this respect will 


easily turn a fair profit into an actual loss in the 


handling of a given quantity of cement at the same 
margin, I shall touch on this subject in a cursory 
manner, 

Cement sacks can hardly be considered a source 
of revenue to the dealer, but they must not be 
overlooked in any consideration of the items that 
affect his profits. Unfortunately, cement sacks have 
generally been a source of loss and expense. The 
dealer may not be altogether to blame for this 
regrettable condition, but here, as in many other 
cases, his salvation lies entirely within his own 
hands 

The root of all our sack troubles has been the old 
superstition that, through some strange dispensa- 
tion of Providence, the cloth cement sack was a 
free package. It cannot be a free package any 
more than can a paper cement bag, or a baking 
powder can, or a biscuit box, because, ultimately, 
someone has to pay for it. There are three classes 
of people who might be called upon to pay for 
cement sacks—that is to say, the cement manufac- 
turer, the dealer, or the customer. For the purpose 
of the present argument we will eliminate the 
dealer, because I am sure that the dealer does not 
want to pay for these packages, and I am equally 
sure that no fair-minded cement manufacturer de- 
sires him to do so. The question to be settled, there- 
fore, is whether the manufacturer or the consumer 
shall carry this load. 

There is nothing but established custom to pre- 
vent manufacturers of cement from selling their 
product in non-returnable packages in the same way 
as is done by manufacturers of canned goods, and 
many other commodities. In fact, we do sell a large 
part of our product in paper bags which are non- 
returnable. In determining the price to be charged 
for cement we add to our net price 2% cents a bag, 
or 10 cents a barrel, for these paper bags. The 
customer buys the bags, and when he has emptied 
them he burns them up, or throws them away, or 
makes any other disposition of them that he sees fit. 
He has paid 10 cents a barrel for the package in 
which he received his cement. When we sell ce- 
ment in cloth, we add to the net price of the cement 
10 cents a sack, or 40 cents a barrel, for the pack- 
ages, but agree with the customer to buy back from 
him any of the packages that are in fit condition 
for further service at the same price of 10 cents 
which we have charged him for them. This means 
that if the customer takes good care of his sacks, 
and does not allow them to be destroyed or stolen, 
all he will have to pay for the cement packages 
will be the cost of handling and shipping the sacks, 
plus the value of the relatively small number which 
may die on his hands through natural wear and 
tear. If a man handles his sacks in this way, his 
package expense will be small. If he is careless 
with them and allows them to be lost or destroyed, 
his package expense will be heavy, very heavy, but 
you will note that this additional load will fall 
exactly where it belongs. . 

Now, supposing that the cement manufacturers 
should do as many of their customers would un- 
doubtedly like to have them, and agree to buy back 
worthless sacks, or even agree not to make any 
charge for the sacks in the first place, but only to 
accept with gratitude such sacks as the customer 
saw fit to return. A policy of this kind would have 
two results. In the first place, it would add to the 
cement manufacturer’s cost of making and selling 
his product another great big item of expense for 
sack losses, In the second place, this expense would 
get larger every year, because there would be no 
inducement for anyone to go to the expense of 
taking care of his sacks, and presently cloth sacks 
would be making only one trip in the same way that 
paper bags now do. With this large and constantly 
growing expense on his shoulders, the cement manu- 
facturer would have to get more money for hia 
cement. He would have to spread this additional 
cost over all his customers, regardless of whether 
the individual took good care of his sacks or not. 
In other words, the competent and efficient consumer 
would be assessed a part of the loss which origi- 
nated with the incompetent and inefficient user, and 
the result would be to put a premium on careless- 
ness, and a penalty on carefulness. 

The cement manufacturer, like any other manu- 
facturer who desires to remain solvent, must get 
back from his customers the complete cost of his 
product, plus a fair profit. If, to the cost of our 
product must be added a big package loss, we must 
get that back from our customers. Now, isn’t it 
fairer to get that package loss back from the cus- 
tomers who are responsible for the loss, instead of 
spreading it over the guilty and innocent alike? 
You can see that no matter how things are ar- 
ranged on the surface, the customer of the cement 
must pay for the package, so the only problem to 
solve is the one of putting that loss where it fairly 
belongs. These ideas on the subject of sacks may 
never have been presented to you in just this way 
before, and it may strike you that my presentation 
of them has been, to say the least, straightforward, 


if not forcible. I want to drive these points home, 
because, if the cloth cement sack is ever to be 
anything but a source of trouble and loss to you, 
you must drive them home with your customers. 
You must make your customers understand that 
cement sacks are not loaned or donated to them, but 
the privilege of receiving their cement in returnable 
sacks is a privilege, and one which they must not 
abuse. You must make them understand that ce- 
ment manufacturers have no object in buying sacks 
unless they can use those sacks again, so that you, 
in turn, are not justified in buying from your 
customers sacks which you cannot sell to the ce- 
ment manufacturers. You must make your custom- 
ers understand that the money which they lose on 
a few sacks is the package charge on all the cement 
they have handled, and you must make them under- 
stand and appreciate that even if they have to pay 
for a few worn out sacks, to say nothing of the 
sacks which are prematurely destroyed through their 
own misuse or neglect, they are still getting their 
cement in a cheaper and more economical package 
than any non-returnable package could possibly be. 

This is going to be a difficult doctrine to preach, 
and it is going to require a lot of hard and thank- 
less work, but if the sack end of the cement busi- 
ness is ever going to be anything except a source 
of friction and disputes, as well as loss to you, this 
work must be done, and the sooner it is started, the 
sooner will this package loss cease to be a charge 
against your profits. We have done a great deal 
to help the dealer in this educational work, but 
we want to do more. In this respect, as otherwise, 
the dealer’s interests are ours, and incidently in 
the long run, the ultimate best interests of your 
customers, the consumers, will be served by a clear 
and proper understanding of this package question. 

Cement manufacturers are doing wonderful work 
to increase the use of cement for the classes of 
work which have existed for some time, as well as 
for finding and exploiting new uses. The steady 
increase in cement consumption in this country, in 
spite of the depressions that have affected prac- 
tically every other industry, would not, in my opin- 
ion, have occurred had it not been for this educa- 
tional work. The thousands of cement dealers in 
this country are in position to render great assist- 
ance to this end, and thereby improve their own 
financial welfare. Broadminded manufacturers realize 
that their services must be enlisted, and that the 
desired enthusiasm must come as a result of bene- 
fit to their pocket books. 

With the large amount of powerful ammunition 
that will be freely supplied to the dealer by the 
manufacturer in the shape of booklets and educa- 
tional information to suit both the large and small 
items of cement uses in the innumerable directions 
in which cement is and should be used, the local 
dealer, with comparatively small effort, will find it 
easy to increase the consumption in his locality, 
and by so doing augment the number of units on 
which he will receive a certain gross profit, which 
will enhance the net profits in greater proportion 
than the increased volume of his cement trade. 
The greater the volume, the smaller is the necessary 
margin of gross profit, and the larger the volume, 
the greater the percentage of gross profit that may 
be converted into net profit. 

We generally find that the dealer is not taking 
enough interest to educate himself sufficiently to 
discuss the use of cement with a prospective custo- 
mer. This education is available in literature that 
costs him nothing. 

In conclusion, the success of the cement dealer 
and the manufacturer largely depends upon each 
other, and a mutually friendly, honest feeling should 
exist, with a willingness on the part of both to co- 
operate with a real interest in each other’s suc- 
cess, 

You will find that the right minded and broad 
minded manufacturer is ready to assist by all means 
in his power to bring about the desired results. If 
each dealer will approach this subject with the 
manufacturer or manufacturers from whom he se- 
eures his supplies in a spirit of co-operation and 
confidence, I believe it will soon remove this ques- 
tion, at present so vexatious. 





Eber L. Dawson has purchased the concrete block 
factory of J. W. Firestone in Conway, Ark. 

Julian 8. Nolan Co., Chieago, Tll., ineorporated. 
Building materials and contracting. Capital stock, 
$25,000. Julian S. Nolan, M. Henry Guerin and 
Francis H. Wright, incorporators, 





The Witherow Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
opened a plant for the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of material used in reinforced conerete work. 
More than 100 men will be employed at the outset. 
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COAL AND ICE DEPARTMENTS IN CONNEC- 
TION WITH BUILDERS’ SUPPLY BUSINESS. 
(Continued from Page 53.) 


~ «Shore, ?? said Dehnis, **T’d hit him in the eye.’’ 
Coal Business Is Indifferent. 


The coal business is somewhat different. The men 
who haul builders’ supplies can equally as well haul 
coal and vice versa. The bookkeeping and office de- 
partments will notice little difference between the 
two. Perhaps the sales force of the building material 
department may resent any attempt that might be 
made to sell coal, but when building construction 
ceases in the fall and architects have not commenced 
any of their next season’s plans, where there is little 
for the salesmen to do, they should be willing to call 
on the coal trade. 

I believe in the conservation of resources. I be- 
lieve that the combined efforts of two businesses so 


closely alike as coal and builders’ supplies will make 
each stronger. The combination will teach the office, 
sales and delivery forces economy. Overhead ex- 

Not only 
should the sale and delivery of coal keep the dealer 


penses will be reduced to a minimum, 


from losing money during the winter months, but it 
should be the means of making money for him. I 
don’t believe a progressive dealer should sell any- 


thing—building material, coal or ice—unless there 





exists in its sale a large enough profit to be commen- 
surate with the handling of such product. 


NEW COMPENSATION LAW PROVISION. 


The new Workmen’s Compensation Law of New 
York State, which was passed by the last legisla- 
ture, provides that workmen employed in quarries; 
sand, shale, clay or gravel pits; lime kilns; manu- 


factories of brick, tile, terra cotta, fireproof or pav 
ing blocks; manufactories of calcium carbide, ce- 
ment, asphalt or paving. material, shall receive 
medical attention. 

An employe injured, claiming or entitled to com 
pensation, shall, if requested by the commission, 
submit himself for medical examination at a time, 
and from time to time, at a place reasonably con- 
venient for the employe, and as may be provided 
by the rules of the commission. If the employe 
or the insurance carrier request, he shall be entitled 
to have a physician or physicians of his own selec- 
tion, to be paid by him, present to participate in 
such examination, 

If an employe refuses to submit himself to exam- 
ination, his right to prosecute any proceeding under 
this chapter shall be suspended, and no compen- 
sation shall be payable, for the period of such 
refusal. 





A wise man once said: 


‘““Opportunity knocks but once’’— 


We have never had time to prove this statement, but we do know that the following opportunities are knocking loudly to 


prospective investors. 








NORTH 


CAROLINA 


STONE 


PROPERTIES 


FOR SALE! 


Located on the Southern Railroad near Piedmont, N. C. 


Due to special circumstances, 


these properties are 


offered at VERY LOW FIGURES for immediate sale. 





Lime stone property in full operation—put in, 
in 1911 and1912—practically new—equipped 
with boilers, engines, crushers, houses, kilns 





The plant of the Southern Broken Stone Co., 
consisting of 4 crushers, engines, boilers, 
storage bins, and all machinery necessary for 





and all general equipment necessary to turn out 
a capacity of 5 cars a day. Good market and 
low cost of production. VERY LOW PRICE 
for immediate sale. 


a daily output of 20 cars of broken stone. In 
operation at present. An exceptional oppor- 
tunity for profitable business. MUST SELL 
IMMEDIATELY. 




















Write Today for Further Information 


Address A. F. MESSICK, Winston - Salem, North Carolina 











PERFORATED METALS SCREENS 


For Every Purpose 
Revolving Screens 
Shaking Screens 
Upright Screens 








Our Perforated Products have a repu- 
tation for accuracy and general high 
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quality, our deliveries are prompt, 
and prices the lowest. This is 
why we number among our customers 
so many of the largest users of Per= 
forated Metals throughout the United 
States. 


Stone, Gravel, Sand, Cement, Coal, 
Coke, Steel Floors and Gratings, Gril- 
les and Ventilators, Fire Escape Plat- 
forms. 


CROSS ENGINEERING CO. 


CARBONDALE, PA. 





WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 























Tell ’em you saw it in Rock Propucts AND Bur~prna MATERIALS 
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Pass This Paper on to Your Friend 
If He is Not a Subscriber 














WEBSTER J. LEWIS 


GEOLOGICAL ENGINEER === 


EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS 
PROPERTIES AND RAW MATERIALS 








HOTEL SAN MARCOS CHANDLER, ARIZ. 





G. P. GRIMSLEY, Ph. D. 
MINING AND CONSULTING GEOLOGIST 
Formerly Ass’t State Geologist W. Va.; Formerly Geologist on Ohio, 
Michigan and Kansas Geological Surveys; Ex- Manager National Lime- 
stone Company. Consulting Geologist National Limestone C ompany 
Examination, Reports, Consultation on development 
Limestone, Clay, Gypsum and Coal. 


Room 1105 Wyandotte Bid’g. Columbus, Ohio 

















The DEALER is offered 
CALVERT MORTAR COLOR 
for its TRUE WORTH 
To Himself, the Builder, the Owner and the Public 
By its only maker 
JAS. B. MACNEAL & CO. 
DEPT. R. 


Warner & Wooster Sts., BALTIMORE, MD. 
A Trial WILL convince you 











Anchor Brand Colors 


For Mortar, Cement and Brick 
Brown, Black, Red and Buff 
Strongest and Most Durable 


wneud CK. Williams & Co. 


Correspondence Solicited Easton, Pa., U.S. A. 








— CABOT’S | 
MORTAR 
COLORS 


Strong Lasting Easy to Mix | 


Made in pulp form they mix easily 
| and uniformly with the mortar, 
| without lumps thereby saving time 
and labor and insuring even color- | 
ing. Cabot’s Black is the strongest, | 
richest and most durable mortar color | 
made. It is made with Cabot’s Tri- | 
| mount Germantown Lampblack the 
standard dry black for cement work. 
Send for Prices and | 
Samples. 


| SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists | 
BOSTON. | 
| 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. _Tel. Central 1 | 











































RTIN STONE CRUSHER wILt 
MARTIN ono GRINDER 2 





Maximum 
Capacity 
No. 2 
25 Tons 
Daily 


Maximum 
Capacity 
No. 4 
50 Tons No. 2 Receiving/Opening 12x5 inches 
Daily Weight 1,800 lbs. 3 Horse Power 


Guaranteed and sent on ten days’ 
working trial, send in your Order 
and pay after you have tried it out. 
Limestone, Lime, Fieldstone, Flint, 
Marble, Granite, Sandstone, Oyster 
shells, Rock, Etc., can be reduced at .« 
one operation to the fineness of sand, 
or to }”, 4”, ?”, 1” or 14” for roads, con- 
crete materials and fertilizing purposes. 


H. MARTIN BRICK MACHINE MFE. CO. 
Lancaster, Pa., U. S. A. 
Crushers built in larger sizes also 
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**Bostwick” 
**Truss Loop” 


Construction in Metal Lath 
and Light Re-Inforcement 
makes the strongest and 
most efficient building 
material. 

Easy to erect—economical 
to buy—saves labor and 


material—n on-sagging, 
non-cracking—fire-proof. 











usual number 
of ties. 






edi 


Write for THE BOSTWICK CO-OPERATING PROPOSITION. 
“Products” and “Stucco” Books Mailed on Application’ 


“BOSTWICK” 


last word in Metal Lath, Corner Bead, Wall 
Plugs, Wall Ties and Light Reen-forcement. 





The new Wall Tie, Stress and Strain led three ways, 
of bricks tied with half the number 


Bostwick Y Wall Tie 





MS SRY 





The Bostwick Steel Lath Co. 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT, - - 


NILES, OHIO 





The “Bostwick” Service 
Department the auxiliary 
. to the dealers’ selling force. 


Every faculty trained 
upon the building prospects 
of the nation. 


Co-operates with Bost- 
» wick dealers, increasing 
® their opportunity and pro- 
’ fits. 
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ELEVATOR 








BUCKETS 











Patent Applied For Coke, Ores, etc., etc. 


For Limestone, Phosphate Rock and Cinder, ete. Any M 

’ =, alleable 
Capacity from 5 to 500 Tons per Hour. More Easily 
Fed, Makes Less Fines than Either a Jaw or Gyratory 


. without steel casings. 
McLANAHAN-STONE MACHINE CO., Hollidaysburg, Pa. 




















material. 
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THE PERFECT STEAM SHOVEL CHAIN 
“HERCULES SOLID WELD” 
EVERY LINK AS STRONG AS THE SOLID BAR 
Cannot come apart at welds. Made from tough high grade hammered iron. 





Made only by 


Address all communications to COLUMBUS, OHIO 























For Handling Broken Stone, Gravel, 
Sand, Clinker, Cement, Lime, Coal, 


Continuous Elevator Buckets made 
of heavy steel for hard service, furnished in all 
=F | NGLE RO LL CRU SHEERS sizes, large capacity, perfect discharge. 
We.also carry a complete line of Salem, 
Iron and Caldwell-Avery 
heavy seamless buckets, tor prompt shipment. 
Crusher. Information and Prices for the asking. Elevators, Chain and Belt with or 


Helicoid and Screw Conveyors are 
the most economical means of carrying fine 


Bearings, Shafting, Couplings, 
Sprocket Wheels, Pulleys, Gears, 





etc., can be furnished on 
short notice. 
Allow us to quote you prices 
Catalog No. 38 is a text 
book on Elevating, Con- 
veying and Power-Trans- 


mitting Machinery— 
Send for it. 





The chain that lasts until entirely worn out. 
No delays from broken chain. It is a marvel in rock work. . . A DWELL & SON COM PANY 


THE COLUMBUS CHAIN COMPANY CHICAGO 
Lebanon, Pa. Columbus, Ohio Western Ave., 17th to 18th Sts. 


NEW YORK 
Hudson Terminal, 50 Church St. 
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CLASSIFIED BUSINESS DIRECTORY 








BAGS AND BAG TYERS. 
Curry Mfg. Co., J. B. (bag tyers). 
Faeberhill Mfg. Co. (bag tyers) 
Urschel Bates Valve Bag Co. 

West Jersey Bag Co., The 


BELTING. 


H. W. Caldwell & Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 

Dull & Co., R. W. 

B. F. Goodrik h & Co. 
Imperial Belting Co 

Main Belting Co. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co 
Webster ae Company. 
Weller Mfg. Co. 


BRICK. 


Alliance Clay Products Co 
Alliance Brick Co. 

American Brick & Tile Co. 
Selden Brick Co. 

Hocking Valley Clay Co. 

Mason City Brick & Tile Co 

Metropolitan Paving Brick Co. 


BRICK CLAMPS. 


The P. D. Crane Co. 


BRICK PAVING. 
Alton Brick Co. 
Harris Brick Co. 
Metropolitan Paving Brick Co. 
National Paving Brick Mfrs. Assoc. 


BUCKETS, DUMPING AND GRAB. 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 
H. W. Caldwell & Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Owen Bucket Co. 
Willis Shaw Mchy. Co. 


CABLES. 
American Steel & Wire Co 
Dull & Co., R. W. 
Sauerman Bros. 


CASTINGS. 
Edgar Allen Amer. Mang. Steel Co. 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 


CEMENT BRICK, BLOCK AND 
TILE MACHINES. 
W. E. Dunn Mfg. Co. 


CEMENT, HYDRAULIC. 


Carolina Portland Cement Co. 


CEMENT, PORTLAND. 


Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Canada Cement Co. 

Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
Chicago Portland Cement Co. 
Coplay Cement Mfg. Co. 
Dexter Portland Cement Co. 
French, Samuel H., & Co. 
Giant Port. Cement Co. 
Kansas City Portland Cement Co. 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 
Marquette Cement Mtg. Co. 


Northwestern States Portland Cement Co. 


Ohio & Western Lime Co. 
Peerless) Port. Cement Co. 

Phoenix Portland Cement Co. 
Sandusky Portland Cement Co 

St. Louis Portland Cement Works. 
Security Cement & Lime Co. 

Union Sand & Material Co. 
Universal Portland Cement Co. 
Vulcanite Portland Cement Co. 
Whitehall Portland Cement Mfg. Co. 
Wolverine Portland Cement Co. 
Woodville Lime & Cement Co., The 


CHAINS. 
Edgar Allen Amer. Mang. Steel Co. 
Columbus Chain Co., The. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 


CLAYWORKING MCHY. 
American Clay Mchy. Co. 
gartlett, C. O., & Snow Co. 


COAL CHUTES. 


Kewanee Mfg. Co. 


CONCRETE MIXERS. 


W. E. Dunn Mfg. Co. 

Jaeger Mach. Co. 
Miscampbell, H. 

Twentieth Century Mixer Co 


COLORINGS, DRY AND MORTAR. 


Samuel Cabot 

Chattanooga Paint Co. 

Clinton Metallic Paint Co. 
Macneal, James B., & Co 
Ricketson Mineral Paint Works. 
Williams, C. K.. & Co. 


COMPRESSORS. 


Clayton Air Compressor Co. 


CEMENT FLOOR HARDENERS. 


Carbo-Lundum Hardener Co., The. 


CONCRETE REINFORCEMENT. 
American Stee] & Wire Co 
North Western Expanded Metal Co. 


CONVEYORS AND ELEVATORS. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
Austin Mfg. Co. 

Bartlett, C. O., & Snow Co. 
Caldwell, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Dull, Raymond W., & Co 
Ebrsam, J. B., & Sons Mfg. Co. 
Goodrich Co., The B. F. 

Link Belt Co. 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co 
McLanahan Stone Machine Co. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Webster Mfg. Company. 

Weller Mfg. Co. 


CONSULTING GEOLOGISTS. 
Grimsley, G. P., Ph. D. 
Robt. W. Hunt & Co. 
Lewis & Co., J. 


CRUSHERS AND PULVERIZERS. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
American Pulverizer Co. 

Austin Mfg. Co. 

Bacon, Earl C. 

Bartlett, C. O., & Snow Co. 
Bonnot Co., The. 

Bradley Pulverizer Co. 
Butterworth & Lowe. 

Ehrsam, J. B., & Sons Mfg. Co. 
Gardner Crusher Co. 

Gruendler Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 

Kent Mill Co. 

Lewistown Foundry & Machine Co. 
Martin, Henry. 

McLanahan Stone Machine Co. 
Pennsylvania Crusher Co 

Power & Mining Mach. Co. 
Raymond Impact Pulverizer Co. 
Symons Brothers. 

Sturtevant Mill Co. 
Taylor-Wharton [ron & Steel Co. 
Williams Pat. Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 


DRAIN TILE. 


American Brick & Tile Co. 
American Clay Co. 
Mason City Brick & Tile Co. 


DRILLS. 


American Well Works. 
Armstrong Mfg. Co. 
Cyclone Quarry Drill Co. 
Howells Mining Drill Co. 
Loomis Machine Co. 


DRYERS. 


American Process Co. 
Bartlett, C. O., & Snow Co. 
Ruggles-Coles i ng. Co. 
Worrell, 8. E. 


DUMP CARS. 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 
Austin Mfg. Co. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Weller Mfg. Co. 
Youngstown Car & Mfg. ¢ 


ENGINEERS. 


Bacon, Earl C. 

A. P. Broomell. 

Dull, Raymond W., & Co. 
Fuller FE nginee ring’ Co. 
Grimsley, G. 

Robt. W Hunt & Co, 
Improved Equipment Co. 
er ah 

Lewis, J., & Co. 

Meade, " K. 

Nat'l Engineering Co. 
Sauerman Bros. 

Schaffer Eng. . Equip. Co. 
Smidth & Co., 

Stephens Aad Mfg. Co. 


ENGINES. 


Busch-Sulzer Bros.-Diesel Engine Co. 
Novo Engine Co. 


EXCAVATORS. 


Raymond W. Dull Co. 
Indianapolis Cable Excavator Co. 
Sauerman Bros. 

Weller Mfg. Co 


FIRE BRICK. 
Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
Improved Equipment Co. 
Mason City Brick & Tile Co. 
Union Mining Co. 


FURNACES FOR SPECIAL 
PURPOSES. 


Improved Equipment Co. 


GEARS. 


Edgar Allen Amer. Mang. Steel Co 
Caldwell, H. W., & Son Co. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 
Weller Mfg. Co. 


GLASS SAND MACHINERY. 
Lewiston Fdy. & Mach. Co. 


GYPSUM—PLASTER. 
Acme Cement Plaster Co. 
American Cement Plaster Co. 
American Keene Cement Co. 
Best Bros. Keene’s Cement Co. 
Cardiff Gypsum Co. 
Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
Giant Plaster Board Co. 
Kelly Plaster Co. 
National Mortar & Supply Co. 
Niagara Gypsum Co. 
Ohio & Western L ime Co. 
Plymouth Gypsum Co. 
Reeb, M. A. 
U. 8. Gypsum Co. 
Wheeling Wall Plaster Co. 


HAIR. 


Ohio & Western Lime Co. 


HOLLOW CLAY TILE. 
American Clay Co. 
Mason City Brick & Tile Co. 
Whiteacre Fireproofing Co. 


HYDRATING MCHY. 
Kritzer Co., The. 
H. Miscampbell. 


LIME, 
Carolina P. C. Co. 
Farnam-Cheshire Lime Co. 
Hannibal Lime Co. 
Kelley Island Lime & Trans, Co. 
Mitchell Lime Co. 
The Moores Lime Co. 
National Lime & Stone Co. 
National Mortar & Supply Co. 
Niagara Gypsum Co. 
Ohio & Western Lime Co., The. 
Owens Lime Co. 
Scioto Lime & Stone Co. 
Security Cement & Lime Co. 
Woodville Lime & Cement Co. 


LIME, HYDRATED. 


Hannibal Lime Co. 

Kelley Island Lime & Transport Co. 
Mitchell Lime Co. 

The Moores Lime Co. 

National Lime & Stone Co. 
National Mortar & Supply Co. 
Niagara ,Gypsum Co. 

Ohio & Western Lime Co., The. 
Owens Lime Co. 

Scioto Lime & Stone Co. 

Security Cement & Lime Co 
Woodville Lime & Cement Co., The. 


LIME KILNS. 


Improved Equipment Co. 


LOADERS. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link Belt Co. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Weller Mfg. Co. 


LOCOMOTIVES. 
Davenport Locomotive Wks. 
Willis Shaw Mchy. Co. 
MANGANESE STEEL. 
Edgar Allen Amer. Manganese Steel Co. 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 
METAL BUILDING CORNERS. 
F. D. Kees Mfg. Co. 
H. G. Robbins. 
METAL LATH. 
Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
North Western Expanded Metal Co. 
Sykes Metal Lath & Roofing Co. 
MOTOR TRUCKS. 
Kissel Kar Co. 


PAINT AND COATINGS. 


Samuel Cabot. 

Chattanooga Paint Co. 
James B. Macneal & Co. 
Ricketson Mineral Paint Co. 
Wadsworth-Howland Co. 

Cc. K. Williams & Co. 


PEBBLES. 


Canada Pebble Co. 


PERFORATED METALS. 
Bostwick Steel Lath Co. 
Johnson & Chapman. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


PREPARED ROOFING—SHINGLES. 


Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
The Heppes Co. 

H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 
Reynolds Asphalt Shingle Co. 


PLASTER. 


See Gypsum. 


PLASTER BOARD. 
Amer. Cement Plaster Co. 
Giant Plaster Board Co. 
National Plaster Board Co. 
Niagara Cypemm Co. 
Plymouth Gypsum Co. 
U. 8S. Gypsum Co. 


PLASTER MCHY. 


Butterworth & Lowe. 

Dunning, W. D. 

Ehrsam, J. B., & Sons Mfg. Co. 

Mise ampbe ll, 

Williams Pat. Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 


ROOFING-METAL. 
Sykes Metal Lath & Roofing Co. 


SEWER OUTLET PROTECTORS. 


Tenold Bros. 


SEWER PIPE. 


Cannelton Sewer Pipe Co. 
Houston Bros. Co. 
Plymouth Clay Products Co. 


SILO BLOCKS. 


American Brick & Tile Co. 

warenpert Brick & Tile Co., Davenport, 
owe 

Mason City Brick & Tile Co. 


QUARRY CARS. 


See Dump Cars. 


SAND. 
Ottawa Silica Co. 
Summit Silica Co. 
Union Sand & Material Co. 


SAND AND GRAVEL WASHING 
PLANTS. 

Dull & Co., Raymond W. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 

Webster Mfg. Co. 

Weller Mfg. Co. 


SAND LIME BRICK MACHINERY. 
Amer. Clay Machy. Co. 


SCREENS. 
Edgar Allen Amer. Mang. Steel Co. 
Butterworth & Lowe. 
Cross Engineering Co. 
Dull & Co., Raymond W. 
Ehrsam, J. B., & Sons Mfg. Co. 
Hendricks Mfg. Co. 
Johnston & Chapman Co. 
McLanahan Stone Machine Co. 
National Eng. Co. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
Tyler Co., W. 8S. 
Webster Mfg. Company. 
Weller Mfg. Co. 


STEAM SHOVELS. 
Contractors Mach. & Sup. Co. 
Marion-Osgood Co., The. 

Thew Automatic Shovel Co. 
Willis Shaw Mchy. Co. 
SINK AND FLOAT TESTERS. 


Pennsylvania Crusher Co. 

STEAM SHOVEL TEETH. 
Edgar Allen Am. Manganese Steel Co. 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 

STUCCO RETARDER. 


National Retarder Co. 


TIRES—RUBBER. 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 


TUBE MILLS. 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
Smidth & Co, F. L. 

WAGONS. 
Troy Wagon Wks. Co., The. 


WALL BOARD. 
Roberts Mfg. Co. 


WALL PLUGS AND TIES. 
Allegheny Steel Band Co. 


WATERPROOFING. 


Cabot, Samuel, Inc. 

Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
Ceresit Waterproofing Co. 
Maumee Chemical Co. 

Sandusky Portland Cement Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 


WEIGHING MACHINES. 


Automatic Weighing Machine Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
Winslow's Hydrolithic System, Inc. 
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CANADA PEBBLES 


Carefully selected 
as to size. 


Best shapes. 


Will not break or 
flake in Tube Mill. 


CANADA PEBBLE CO. , Limited 


Highest Grade Grinding 
Pebbles for Tube Mills 





A Well Known Fact— 


For Simplic ity in Design, Low Price and Ee mnomy 
in Operation, there is no chain better than 


Jeffrey Standard “Hercules” Chain 


A Combination Malleable and Steel Side Bar Chain 
without roller, but with extra long wearing surface 
to pin. 

Designed for extra heavy work in handling Gritty 
or Abrasive Materials. 

Jeffrey CHILLED RIM Sprocket Wheels, with 
wearing surface hardened by the J-Co. Process, 
are especially adapted for the severe service called 
for in connection with these chains. 


Send For Bulletins: 


No. 64—Jeffrey Maileable Iron and Steel Chains. 





























Grnnied Oltiens Branch Office No. 92—Jeffrey Standard Chains and Attachments, 

PORT ARTHUR CHIC AGO, ILL Buckets, Spiral and Belt Conveyor. | 
> ’ 

Ontario, Canada 537 S. Dearborn St. ° 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio ; 
New York Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland : 
Charleston, W. Va. Birmingham Chicago Denver Montreal f 
14 













Building roads— 
The Board of Commis- 


sioners of Multnomah 
County, Oregon, have 
again equipped the rear 
wheels of this 5-ton 
Peerless Truck with 


GOODRICH 


WIRELESS 
TRUCK TIRES 


The rear tires gave 12,000 miles and the front ones are still in use at 14,000 miles. 


wv 











Mr. W. A. Eachtel, Superintendent of Engineers, wrote us on January 12, 1914:— 


‘‘We consider this exceptionally good mileage, considering the class of work our 
truck is compelled to do.”’ 


What Goodrich Wireiess Tires are doing in Oregon they will do for you 
jpectorios: The B. F. Goodrich Company eeetens 08 
DTRERTRETBREBETATAVASTAETAWATA! THEA 


Tell ’em you saw it in Rock Propucts AND BurLpInG MATERIALS 
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BOOKS FOR THE BUILDING TRADE 


Contractors, Cement Users, Building Material Dealers, 


Estimators, Manufacturers, Engineers 


ESTIMATING AND CONTRACTING 


A mistake in estimating means the differ- 
ence between a profit or a loss on a contract. 
In these days of modern construction it is not 
’ Even 
experienced contractors who rely upon eye- 


safe to guess or go by “rule of thumb.’ 


sight or rough calculations make costly errors. ADFORD'S 
ESTIMATIN 


Easy to Overlook Details ae... bLstimatin g 


and 


Contracting 


It is mighty easy to overlook some impor- 
tant detail if it is not down in black and 
white. Jobs are lost because of tov high 
prices. Profits are lost because prices are too 
low. Beonsafe ground; have a reliable. ac- 
curate guide to help you in your figuring. 

Radford’s Estimating and Contracting is a 
safe and sure guide for any contractor. Its 
900 pages are filled with up-to-date methods 
for rapid, systematic and accurate calculation 
of costs of all types and details of building 
construction and all related work of con- 


tractors. NEW 9300 


Helps to Easy Figuring 
It gives quotations and other data indicating the cost of mate~ 
rials and labor, standard schedules and forms used for measurements 
and estimates, labor-saving tables and all other points a contractor, 
builder or carpenter should know. 


Cement and How to Use It 


“Cement and How to Use 
it” is illustrated with over 350 
drawings, diagrams, details, etc., 
including many pages of full-page 
plates reproducing architects’ 
original drawings and details of 
construction. 


“Cement and How to Use 
it” is divided into many yas, 
making it especially valuable for 
the reason that each particular 
use in which cement can be ap- 
plied is given separate and dis- 
tinct treatment, and anyone in 
search of needed information can 
find it instantly. 


“Cement and How to Use 
it” is the largest book of its kind 
ever published. It consists of 
370 pages, size, 6x9 inches, and 
is printed from large clear type 
on a high grade book paper, 
especially made for it. 


“Cement and How to Use 
it” is written so that any reader 
can understand any page, every 
term used, and every detail 
shown. It is entirely free from 
technicalities, and yet its pages 
are filled with practical informa- 
tion for all classes of cement 
users. 





Two thousand topics relating 
to cement are discussed in this 
great, new book. No book a - 
tempting to treat this important 
subject has ever before so suc- 
cessfully covered the ground. 
Every phase, part and use of this wonderful twentieth century Price 


building and paving material is treated fully and exhaustively $1 00 
with complete details showing each successive step to be taken.. Postpaid . 





}ROCK PRODUCTS, 537 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


Radfords 


Wm A. Radford 





PAGE BOOK 


~ 


Condensed Summary of Contents 


ESTIMATING AS A SCIENCE 
General Principles of Estimating; Estimating Essential to 
all Successful Business Operations; Requirements of the Good 
Estimator; Accuracy Versus Guesswork; What to Avcid in 
Estimating; Remedies for Inaccuracies. 


ESSENTIAL BASIS OF[ALL ESTIMATING 


_ Analysis of Proposed Operations; Cost Finding and Cost 
Distribution. 


CONDITIONS AFFECTING COST 


Local Market Conditions; Freight and Haulage; Rates of 
Wages Paid in Various Trades. 


METHODS OF ESTIMATING 
Comparative and Analytic Methods; Approximate Detail- 
ed Estimates from Carefully Figured Data; Estimating by 
Cubical Contents of Similar Structures; Estimating by the 
Square of 100 Sq. Ft.; Estimating by Quantities; Unit-Cost 
for Materials. 


COST FACTORS CLASSIFIED 
Factors Common to Construction in General» Factors In- 
volved in Special Types of Construction; Factors Incidential 
or Accessory to Various Constructions. 


COSTS COMMON TO CONSTRUCTION IN GENERAL 

Leveling and Preparing Site; Employer’s Liability Insur- 
ance; Water how ty f Juring Construction; Number of Men and 
Teams Required; Rates of Wages; Cost of Superintendence; 
Earth and Rock Excavation; Foundations and Footings; 
Back Filling. 

COSTS INVOLVED IN SPECIAL CONSTRUCTION 

CARPENTRY WORK 
Measurements; Timber and Lumber (Grades and Sizes), 


MILL WORK 
Doors and Door-Frames; Sash and Window Frames; 
Blinds; Transoms; Mouldings; Columns and Capitals; Cupboard Doors; Store Fronts; 
Threshholds; Stairs and Handrails; Newels and Balusters; Grills and Spindles; Mantels and 
Consols; Chair and_Plate Rails; Wainscoting; Screens; Weather Strips; Clothes Line Posts 


CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 


Concrete Houses; Reinforced Concrete; Masonry Construction; 
Steel Construction; Heating; Ventilating; Plumbing; Gas Fitting; Price 


Electric Wiring, Plastering, Painting, Decorating; Paperhanging; Postpaid $2.00 


1913 


Glazing; Hardware; Roads and Pavements............e..e008- 





Brick Houses 
And How to Build Them 


Containing 219 (8x11 inch) pages illustrated | over 300 
designs and details of brick house construction, beside per- 
spective views and floor plans of 82 brick houses with esti- 
mates of cost construction and miscellaneous data about the 
use of brick from its manufacture to its placing in the build- 
ing, including ornamental brick and tile work, sewer construc- 
tion, fireplaces, brick veneer construction, arches, cements 
and mortars, how to estimate the cost of brick construction, 
etc., etc. A valuable book for the home builder as well as to 
the builder and bricklayer. : 

The houses shown are all of artistic design, drawn by lead- 
ing architects and show what can be accomplished by the use 
of brick as a building material. The floor plans have 
received very careful attention so as Price 


to have a convenient and economical arrangement of rooms, with Postpaid $1 .00 





ample closet room and all modern conveniences provided for.... 


Cement Houses 
And How to Build Them 


This targe book of 176 (8x11 inch) pages contains illus- 
trated details of cement construction—standard specifica- 
tions for cement—concrete blocks—general information con- 
cerning waterproofing, coloring, aggregates, mixtures, pav- 
ing, reinforcing, foundations, walls, steps, chimneys, floors, 
etc., together with perspective views and floor plans of 87 
stucco and concrete block houses. 


The illustrations show the houses exactly as they will 
look when built and give a very clear idea of their appear- 
ance. Allthe floor plans are shown, giving the location 
and dimensions of all rooms, closets, porches, etc., with 
detailed information as to both interior and exterior. 


The houses illustrated range from the small to the medium large Pri 
in size, such as will appeal to the average man or woman who in- rice 1 00 
Postpaid . 
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Northwestern Portland Cement ae eae 


The Reliable Portland load of Portland cement you 
Cement usually want it “right away.” 

A Portland Cement We always treat your orders as im- 
for the portant; when you buy 


NORTHWEST Marquette 


NORTHWESTERN STATES PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY Portland Cement 


MASON CITY, IOWA you may be very sure that your order 














is received as seriously as it is sent. 


“WOLVERI N R” Marquette Cement 


The Alright Cement Manufacturing Company 


MADE RIGHT SOLD RIGHT Marquette Building, Chicago 
WOR KS RIGHT Works, La Salle, Illinois 
WEARS RIGHT 














Insist Upon 


“WOLVERINE” 


Write for Booklet and Quotations. 
Factories at Coldwater and Quincy, Mich. 
Capacity 3500 Daily. 


WOLVERINE PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


W. E. COBEAN, 1 . : . 
Coldwater, Michigan” = Main Office, Coldwater, Mich. 


WHEN YOU ORDER, SPECIFY ‘66 a OD LJ R Ss Ee” 


“Peerless” Portland Cement | 
rer POSITIONS AND EMPLOYEES — 


ITS “QUALITY” represents the highest point of perfection in 


cement manufacture: MACHINERY SOLD AND SECURED — 


THE “ECONOMY” obtainable by its use is the greatest owing 
to its high sand carrying qualities: 

THE “SERVICE” in prompt shipment is unsurpassed because PLANTS DISPOSED OF, ETC., ETC. 
of the special train service daily furnished 


by the Michigan Central Railroad for the WE GET RESULTS ! 
handling of this Company’s business. 


PEERLESS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY | 
Office and Works: Union City, Branch County, Michigan ‘ FRANCIS PUBLISHING Co. ! 
537 So. Dearborn St. Chicago | 





The science of business is the science of service. 





















































Red, Brown, Buff:and Black __ 


QU CANT FADE FI{ 


NS, 
OMAR OS 


There’s one ‘best’’ in every line,but that is not always best for every one 
concerned. In the building trades 


Ricketson’s Mineral 
COLORS 


are acknowledged to be the best choice for Everybody. Best for the 





The Strongest and 
Most Economical 
in the Market. 





architect because purest. Best for the contractor because they go Our Metallic Paints and Mortar Colors are unsurpassed in 
farther. Best for the owner because they never change their color. strength, fineness, and body, durability, covering power and 
For Mortar, Brick, Cement, Stone, Etc. permanency of color. Write for samples and quotations. 


 RIGKETSON MINERAL PAINT Works MuLwaucee, wis. || | CHATTANOOGA PAINT CO. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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= Ard = 4 
—_ SLANDA —| 
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=WATERPROO =CONC = z 
— = ‘a a r 
— —=s ieee 
= = ——— 
— od , Or a = ——-= 
—= nace See ———_— 
I 
NOTHING KEEPS UP WITH = 
Just a Good, A Number 1, Infinitely Ground PORTLAND CEMENT for WATERPROOFING or for General Purposes Either. 
That Portlands CAN NOT, of themselves WATERPROOF, is FICTION pure and simple. ; 
But for the splendid qualifications for waterproofing which Portlands possess, the utility of powders and 
pastes for such purposes would never in the wide world be recognized, for, when ground to an extreme state 
of fineness, Portlands are capable of satisfying every constructive purpose, needing no foreign dopes to aid 
them in producing an unvarying density and impermeability. , 
| 
HYDROLITHIC CEMENTS 2 
are the finest ground of all brands tive waterproofing assistance to a 
anywhere in the world. They are product which, if understood and 
first ground as other Portlands, to intelligently handled is superior to 
the regulation standard of fineness, fall such questionable expedients. 
and then they are twice: more re= oe 
ground, by new and very.thorough The Architect, Engineer and 
processes, until . the’ powders Contractor, the Waterproofing 
are reduced to an extreme state of Cement Plasterer. the Cement 
pulverulency, smooth and gritless, Block Manufacturer and the 
in which state the product is an on as : 
unparalleled material for all special —- toro tba Man 
constructive and protective pur- can all greatly increase their eco- 
poses. nomic advantages by reading up 
on Hydrolithic Products—the oldest 
And, notwithstanding the extra ex- and yet the most up to date, the 
pense involved in this unusual surest and the most efficient, safe, 
preparation of cements, the Hydro- scientific, economical waterproofing 
lithic Products cost less, for the specialties extant. Now is the op- 
positive results their employment portune time. The season for a 
insures, than do other cements, or general resumption of building op- 
combinations thereof with those erations is at hand, therefore fill out 
“powders” and “pastes” which are the form of request below, sign it 
sold and bought for their presump= and mail direct. 
Tower Building — 
Winslow Sy stem used. 
——_—KHq(aomscp se === = = oo oo sf oe ee ee ko oo om le re ee ee ee ee ee 
WINSLOW’S HYDROLITHIC SYSTEM, Inc., Peoples Gas Bldg.,. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Gentlemen :— Without obligation on my part other than to read and get posted on hydrolithic cements, you may send to my address more and fuller descriptive matter 
of your specialties. 
I am an Architect . Engineer... Contractor Owner Dealer. ... Plans and Specification will be out (date) .. re Pe c¥veun ota Oe 
I want General Special Information, Plane and Specification will be found... 06 <5 5.6.6 6.0. 09 05 0s os cee ecnbeagpape as 
I want quotations for cu, yards of 1-2-4.... 1-3-5 Concrete, Plans and Specification are being forwarded Via.............-. cece eee eee e eee 
I want quotations for sq. yardsof lto.., -in, thick, Cement, Stucco or Plaster. ae wer eee: SN or MP PEREN EY PEL eee 
(Do write plainly) 
Name of works is ' ; . o's 6) DS was es aie a See udnes ee : Street No... .. 'v/opits Cae ee c SUG: wie Vins F646 Ree 3 esa eee 
Plans and Specification by ; os > 6b aes ce wews beweabs wink ahs CO Or DMA. 0. 00 one cep Paes o/c kee e rr rr ee 
nae 
a as 
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This Country is 





PYROBAR GYPSUM TILE 


Recognized highest standard of efficiency 








THE LOGICAL LATHING MATERIAL 
THE BEST IN GYPSUM PLASTER 


in Fire-Proofing 


U. S. GC. PRODUCTS—“THE PROGRESS OF THE GYPSUM INDUSTRY” 











AUTOMATIC WEIGHING MACHINE COMPANY 
High Grade Automatic Scales 








Main Office and Factory, NEWARK, N. J., No. 134-140 Commerce St. 


Agency, Detroit, Mich., 28 Woodbridge St., East 

















T i ©. Cc O MANGANESE 
STEEL CASTINGS 

FOR SEVERE SERVICE 

TAYLOR - -apampecines —— & STEEL CO. 


HIGH BRIDGE, . NEW JERSEY 


























Builders of heavy duty crushers and 


glass sand machinery. 


Glass sand plants i d let 


LEWISTOWN FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE CO. Lewistown, Pa. 





Tipp » 








Write fer prices and catalog 


























YOUR PAN NEEDS 


HIS pan is the identical pan required for your plant and it should 
speak to you convincingly of our pan quality. It has put many 
Sand-Lime Brick Plants on a paying basis and will make 

money for you. There is no line of pans made which will compare 
with the “Built Right, Run Right” line and your needs can be fully 
taken care of from our peerless line. We build pans with a range in 
size and capacity to meet any need. These pans 
are adapted for all the work that any pan will do, 
We have them in both belt and motor drive and 
will be pleased to give you any 
points on our pans that you may 
inquire about. 
A poor pan is 
anexpensive 
proposition. 
Its inefficiency 
shows in the 
quality of your 
product and the 
size of your re- 
pair bills. It 
also limits your 
capacity by 
handicapping 
the rest of the 
equipment. Real 

economy would suggest that your pans be the best possible. We 
will be pleased to talk pans or any other equipment with you. 


We Build Complete Equipments for 
Sand-Lime and Clay Brick Plants 


The American Clay Machinery Co. 


Willoughby, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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S| | showing 
i | direction 








Neither Guesswork Nor Theory 


are praticed by us when it comes to solving a 
problem in drying. | We know what we can 
do for we have been specialists in the drying 
field for the last 16 years. 


RUGGLES-COLES 
snetl” DRYERS 


are used in all parts of the world, there being more than 350 install- 
ations. Over half a hundred are used for drying sand and gypsum at 
plaster, brick and cement plants. 


We build six regular types of dryers, but for special work we 
build machines to order. 


Book “What We Dry” will interest you. 


Ruggles-Coles Engineering Co. 


CHICAGO OFFICE 530 Church Street 
McCormick Building (37-117) NEW YORK 
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THE GARVER CONTRACTING AND TRANSFER COMPANY 


. At. KINDS OF. 





STABLES, BLACK Grace’, Howe Prone FAG 































=== — — Type O Thew Shovel 


agri th a HAMILTON. Onio... 90%, 18th, 191 
Handles Large Outputs 
; “sik Large outputs can be secured with a 
4 id : small Thew Shovel if proper facilities are 
pe provided for removing the material promptly. 
aimveiniaeiiines Gaal Pe nd The writer of this letter installed 
=a ce, oe Mb his Type O Thew Shovel on the work re- 
trv Wing! FEA we Los inten ea ferred to therein October 10, 1913, and 
Aine espera the Florine cemlte yee wecrret: ST completed his contract January 13, 1914. 
—— hete hovure u.tan. ae Delays amt eiues of same 
big Sab cae: 2 dy, Ss at be | The average outputs of the shovel 
par oot... east a for the entire contract of over 50,000 cubic 
Moasiot.is, 108TH a 3 eta yards exceeded 600 cubic yards per day. 
Puss, 0ct, 14 6 . : £ ae PRG 
acer ‘hg USE A THEW-—IT PAYS 
eee =, 
sashes Dogs taaay Bi Write for Catalogue “R” 
<oSet. Oot. 28, 
ats T ic Shovel Co 
ees hew Automatic Shovel Co. 
at the pit ent the cup were she ae anys Lorain, Ohio 





























WELL ER-MADE 





Weller Machinery 


for 


Rock Crushing Plants, Lime Kilns, etc., insures the economical 
handling of your material—which is essential to your business. 


SERVE and to SATISFY. Weller machinery is recognized as the correct method for handling rock and other heavy materials. 
saves labor and minimizes your 
running expense. The Weller 
Power Transmission machinery 
is known and approved for its 
quality and utility. 


WRITE for our catalogue No. 20, 
containing all the Weller products— 
free on request. COLLAR OIL BEARING 





New York Office: 50 CHURCH ST. 


ROTARY SCREENS 


All your Elevating, Conveying and Power Transmission problems can be solved by employing the Weller Machinery. It is built to 


It 





"Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago 
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STEAM SHOVELS DIPPER DREDGES BALLAST UNLOADERS 


M-O “43” b Yd. Traction Shovel 


Spur Gear Drive and Separate Steering Engine 
The Railroad Shovel is readily converted into a Traction shovel by removing the ! 
trucks, jacks, Couplers, air brakes, ete., and then bolting up underneath the frame, 
the forward and rear traction axles and the driving shafts. The steering engine is 
mounted on the floor at the extreme rear end of the shovel and is connected to a 
steering screw for slewing the rear axle. Power for driving is’ transmitted from the 
main engines by spur gearing direct to the traction wheels on the front axle, thus do- 
ing away entirely with the bothersome sprocket chains now employed for this purpose. 
The steering lever is placed within easy reach of the shovel runner, when in his usual 
position, so that he has full control of the steering and propelling movements. 


THE MARION-OSGOOD COMPANY 


M-O0 “43” i}-yd. Traction ae a of John D. Owens & Son, 51 STATE STREET. ALBANY, N. Y. Marion, Ohio, U. S. A. 























uarry Cars 


Of All Types 


Designed and built to suit the conditions under which eacl: car 





will operate, thereby getting greatest efficiency at minimum cost. 


End Dump Quarry Car for Tipple Use 





H.W. PICKETT CO., Eastern Representative, Philadelphia, Pa. The Youngstown Car & Mfg. Co. 
G. E. HILLSMAN, 857 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Illinois. Youngstown, Ohio 























INCREASE YOUR 
DAILY OUTPUT 


HE success of a Grab Bucket’ when exca- 
vating, dredging or rehandling materials de- 
pends upon its ability to take big grabs and 
take them quickly. Therefore, a bucket 
with a quick and powerful digging action 
is desirable. 


The Owen Bucket 


possesses these qualities. Its proper distri- 
bution of weight and adjustable features of 
construction insures maximum efficiency of 
operation when handling Sand, Gravel, 
Crushed Stone, Slag, Coal and similay: materi- 
_ ials. Its Cables and ; oy: . 
AT ce Picea yiah Be sure you are familiar with 
in contact with the 


esha illustrated book DULL’S Rear Du mping Bucket | 


“Owen Buckets in Operation. 


Designed for All Classes of Slack Line Excavation 
The Owen 


















Bucket Co. Especially adapted for gravel plants, stripping purposes, loading 
ears and handling bulk material by means of cableway excava- 

629 Rockefeller Bldg. . ; si ; ; 

tion. We have had fifteen years of engineering and contracting 





experience, and we offer our services to aid in your problems. 


Write for ‘Plants for Washing Gravel,’’ a booklet illustrating 
our equipment and many installations. 


The Raymond W. Dull Company 


718 Chamber of Commerce CHICAGO 
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WELL DRILLS sor BLAST-HOLE DRILLS 


This is an age of specialization—Contractors and Quarry Operators who use 
Armstrong Special Blast-Hole Drills do so because the “Armstrong Special” 
is designed exclusively for drilling BLAST HOLES—NOT WELLS. 














‘Armstrong Special’ Blast-Hole Drills are not well drills. We build well drills and have 
been since 1867, but we know, as do scores of successful contractors and quarrymen, that 
well drills are not designed for and will not stand the grief of blast-hole drilling (a com- 
parison of machines which have been in operation for a reasonable period of time will 
convince you). Behind our knowledge is fifty years of drill building experience—behind 
the experience of users is the knowledge that ARMSTRONG machines are not only more 
efficient, but the repair, operating and ‘‘upkeep”’ expense is much less, due to the fact that 


The Armstrong Special Blast-Hole Drill is the only 
Cable Blast-Hole Drill designed and sold exclusively 
for Blast-Hole Drilling 


That is why it accomplishes more for the Quarryman 
and Contractor than any machine of any other type 


Armstrong Special Blast-Hole Drills operating in Kosmosdale§jquarry of Kosmso Every working part of the “ARM 
Portland Cement Company, Louisville, Kentucky. Capacity STRONG” Special Blast-Hole Drill is 
of plant 3000 barrels daily designed with direct reference to hard 


rock drilling. The “ ARMSTRONG” 
spudding beam—the most important 
feature—gives a quick, sharp, springy 
blow that drills more hole at less cost 
than any other. The “ARMSTRONG” 
raises the tools as fast as they drop and 
does not allow the tools to rest at the 
bottom of the hole as in the case of well 
drills. 

























Judge for Yourself 


If we can prove to you that the ‘““ARM- 
STRONG” will drill blast holes cheaper 
and better than any other machine, you 
surely want to know it. All you have 
to do is send a postal asking for proof 
of “ARMSTRONG” Special Blast-Hole 
Drill superiority, and address today to 








am © 
J peste ~ fcemee" ~e& 
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This view shows that the Armstrong ‘‘Special’’ is adapted to almost any quarry condition. 
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NEGLEY PATENTED EXCAVATORS 


Perform All Slack Cable-Way Operations 
OTHERS EFFICIENCY 


DO 
NOT 




















AND 
CAN 
ECONOMY NOT 





Indianapolis Cable Excavator Company 
Beauty Avenue and New York Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





This illustration shows one of four machines used by the Indiana Excavating Co., at Indianapolis, whe re . , . 
a mile and a half boulevard is being constructed. he conditions are such that the slack cable-w ay sys LELAND EQUIPMENT COMPANY, - 126-128 Pine Street, San Francisco, Calif- 
tem alone was adaptable. In investigating equipment for this work, capacity, power, cost of operation Agents for Arizona, California and Nevada 

and maintenance were considered. 








MESHEARER & MAYERE NG DG 


DRAGLINE CABLEWAY EXCAVATOR \ 


PATENTEDE 





A SIMPLE, RAPID, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL MACHINE for digging sand and gravel 
from wet or dry pits and conve ying the material direct to bins, screens, cars or stock piles. 
Large radius of operation. «J 

With a double drum hoist this machine will excavate, elevate, convey and dump the material in 
one continuous forward operation. ‘The bucket can be dumped fast or slow, as the conditions 
require as the entire operation is under positive control of one operator. gg 

Investigate this machine and see if it is adaptable to your requirements and conditions. 


Write us for catalog and further information. 3, 


SAUERMAN BROS., 1140 Monadnock Block, CHICAGO 


DRAGLINE CABLEWAY ENGINEERS AND SELLING AGENTS EE 

















HOWELLS DRILLS 


for all purposes where drills are required. Combine 
<a ; efficiency and economy. 












Standard ' Howells TH IS | 
Rock Drills | 
Drill of Bore the BULLETIN 
the World. World’s 

Gypsum. It explains just how 


the big-hole method of 
blasting reduces the cost 
of stone. 
The analysis embraces 
not only drilling and 











Fastest Howells shooting operations, but 
Strongest Heavy it deals with the quarry 
uaa i plant as a whole and shows how the big drill in- 
most Geared 
creases output and reduces cost in ALL depart- 
Durable Post cena 
Rock Drill. Drill THE BULLETIN contains 68 pages, with illus- L 
trations showing 32 plants where CYCLONE ) 
Thousands of these drills doing duty everywhere—speak DRILLS are earning from 100 to 500 per cent on * wa 
for themselves. the investment. | 
These drills have a record—can’t be beat. Will drill from We will be glad to furnish Bulletin No. 4 to all 
five to seven inches per minute in gypsum or soft rock. who are interested in high-efficiency plant oper- 
ete ne 2 dient nde), Auge ation. Send for it. 
. . . é a 
Howells Mining Drill Company THE CYCLONE DRILL CO., oxs'iu2?Suo 
Plymouth, Pa., U.S. A. 33 hp Ay A aes 
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BOOKS FOR THE TRADE 


Cement Users 
Portiand Cement for Users 
Henry Faija and D. B. . Price $1.20 C 


Cements, Mortars and Concr: 
Myron C. Falk. Price '$ $2. 50 C 


Reinforced Concrete 
W. H. Gib on and W. L. Webb. Price $1.00 C 


Hand Book of 
Halbert ry “Sines Price $4.00. C 


Concerto S*agractt on 
Gillette and C. 8. Hill. Price $5.00 C 


ela Workers and Plasterers’ Ready Reference 
H. G. Richey. Price $1.50. C 


Reinforced Concrete 
A. W. Buel and C. 8. Hill. Price $5.00 C 
Concrete 
Edward Godfrey. Price $2.50. C 


Reinforced Concrete 
C. F. Marsa and Wm. Dunn. Price $7.00. C 


Practical Treatise on Fonpdations 
= $5. Cc 


Patton, Price 
Concret 
Thomas puaee. Price $3.00. C 
Cement and Concret 


Louis C° Sabin. Price $5.00. C 
Concrete and Reinforced Concrete Construction 
Homer A. Reid. Price $5.00. C 
Handbook 4 aiateneed Concrete 
F. D. Wi . Price $2.50. C 
Popetes endbocks for Comment a4 Concrete Users 
Myron H. Lewis & A. H. Chandler. Price 


A Manual of Sement Testing 
Richards & North. Price $1.50. V 
A Treatise on onanae Specifications 
Jerome Cochran. Price $1.00. 
Manual of Reinforced Concrete and Concrete Block 
Construction 
Chas. F. Marsh and Wm. Dunn. Price 
$2.50. V 


Cement and Lime Manufacturers 
Bungalows Camps and Mountain Houses 
Price $2.00. C 
Limes, Cements and Mortars, Concretes, Mastics, etc. 
G. R. Burnell. Price $0.60. C 
Instructions to Inspectors on Reinforced Concrete 
Construction 
Geo. P. Carver. Price $0.50. C 
Cements, Limes and Plasters 
Edwin C. Eckel. Price $6.00. C 
Practical Treatise on Limes, Hydraulic Cements and 
Mortars 
Gen. Q. A. Gillmore. Price $4.00. C 
Mortars, Plasters, Stuccos, Concretes, Portland 
Cements and Compositions 
F. Hodgson. Price $1.50. C 
Concrete Factories 
Robert W. Lesley. Price $1.00. C 
Portland Cement; Composition 
Richard K.'Meade. Price $4.50. C 


Mocufecture of Concrete Blocks 
Wm. M. Torrence and others. Price $1.50. C 


Practical pens Testing 
W. Purves Taylor. Price $3.00. C 


Foundation and Concrete Works 
E. Dobson. Price $0.60. C 


Reinforced Concrete. Mechanic and Elementary 
ign 
John P. Brooks. Price $2.00. C 


Concrete and Stucco Houses 
O. C. Hering. Price $2.00. C 


Concrete Costs 
Taylor-Thompson. Price $5.00. C 


Architects and Engineers 


Building Construction and Superintendence— 


asonry Work 
F. E. Kidder. Price $6.00. C 
Theory of Seel-tConcrete Arches and Vaulted 
Structures 
Wm. Cain. Price $0.50. C 


Concrete county Re Residences 
Pri 


Graphical + gene for Reinforced Concrete Design 
John Hawkesworth, C. E. Price $2.50. 
Theory and Design of Reinforced Concrete Arches 
Arvid Reuterdahl. Price $2.00. C 


Treatise on Concrete, Plain and Reinforced 
F, pA ees and 8. E. Thompson. Price 


Concrete Steel 
W. N. Twelvetrees. Price $1.90. C 


General Specifications for Concrete Work as Applied 
to Building Construction 

Wilbur J. Watson. Price $0.50. C 
Rocks, Minerals and Stocks 

F. H. Smith. Price $1.50. C 
Strength of Materials 

dward R. Maurer. Price $1.0C. C 

Highway Construction 

Austin T. Ae ry and Alfred E. Phillips. 


Price $1.00. 
Refrigeration 
Dickerman and Francis H. Boyer. 
Price $1.00. U 
Plumbing 
, Beak, Gray and Chas. B. Ball. Price 
a 50, 
Estimating 
ey Nichols. Price $1.00. C 
Buliding 5 rintendence 


Edvard Nichols, Price $1.50. C 
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American Cement Plaster Company 


General Offices: 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Wood Fiber Plaster 
Molding and Dental Plaster 


Wall Board and Gypsum Partition Tile 


Agents for 


Best 


Branch Offices: 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wall Plaster 


Finish Plaster 


Bros. 


| Columbus, Ohio 


Keene’s 


Ft. Dodge, lowa 


Cement 
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“NA 9 "7 = ' as | 
TIONAL BRAND” PLASTER BOARD “C] ; ppe v?? | eee 
KEEPS OUT THE COLD ane een 
peak i ag Blast Hole Drills 
is the time to talk “National Brand’ Plaster 


Board to the prospective home builders. Deal- 
ers, investigate this board before ordering 


























Driven by Steam, Compressed Air, Gasoline 
or Electric Power are made in many sizes 





























elsewhere. 
and types and are thoroughly up-to-date. 
NATIONAL PLASTER BOARD CO. This simple, economical and long lasting machin- 
1408 Rockefeller Building, - CLEVELAND, OHIO ery is used by the leading Cement Manufacturers, 
Stone Producers and Railroad Contractors of 
the present day. 
The “CLIPPER” is a Blast Hole Drill! 
OWING 
cf *OR PLYMOUTH PLASTER It has always been a Blast Hole Drill! 
WOOD FIBER PLASTER It was never called a Blast Hole Drill for a few 
weeks and then changed in hopes it could be made 
PLYMOUTH FIREPROOF a Blast Hole Drill! 
PARTITION BLOCKS It is a Blast Hole Drill for all conditions—soft 
SACKETT PLASTIC BOARD rock and hard rock—shallow holes and deep holes; 
in fact, with a “CLIPPER” Machine you are safe! 
STEEL STUDDING More than 30 years personal expericace has 
THE QUALITY BRANDS taught us how. 





Bn cow . « S 


2 
E 


te Ses GW 
F tT ct a WRITE US FOR PRICES AND 
3 LYMOUTHEPLASTER ADVERTISING MATTER 


The Loomis Machine Co. 


PLYMOUTH GYPSUM CO. 


ieee Plymouth Gypsum Co. 





















































Fort Dodge, lowa TIFFIN, OHIO 

ES TtACiA Il SESS. +289 

ACME IS PLASTER THAT IS EXCLUSIVE AND DIF- 

FERENT. 

ACME FINISH IS SNOW WHITE, WORKS COOL, SETS 
VERY HARD. oi 


ACME PLASTER BLOCKS ARE FIREPROOF. 


ACME KEENE’S CEMENT GAUGES WITH LIME, WELL 
TROWELED. IT MAKES SURFACES, ANGLES. AND COR- 
NERS AS EVEN AND TRUE AS POLISHED MARBLE. 


ALL SOLD TO DEALERS EVERYWHERE. CARLOADS 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED. 


THE ACME LINE IS THE MONEY BACK IF WANTED 


eis Cement Plaster Co. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


ACME MILLS: GYPSUM MILLS: GYPSUM MINES: 
Acme, Texas Grand Rapids, Mich. Ft. Dodge, lowa 
Acme, New Mexico Los Angeles, Cal. Cement, Okla. 
Acme, Oklahoma Gypsum, Oregon Winslow, Anz. 
Laramie, Wyo. 
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Economical Lime Production 


A Message to the Manufacturer 


VERY lime manufacturer 1s looking for economy—and I am looking 
for the progressive manufacturer who is willing to spend some time 
and money in co-operating with me for lower cost of production. 


High Cost of Fuel and Fuel Labor Use of Rich Combination Gas 


About 90% of the lime manufacturers burn their pro- No engineer or chemist will dispute the fact that 
duct with wood or coal direct fired, and obtain less than high grade lime can be produced by firing the 
20% efficiency of the fuel, thus losing 80%. This 80% of the : . - 4: 

oe , 5 : “he cins w ‘as g , ature 

fuel is not-only lost but the total labor cost of handling is kilns with Bas; providing the temperature’. and 
also lost. moisture in the kiln can be absolutely controlled. 


Quality of Gas Essential 


I will design and have installed for you a gas plant that will produce a rich, cool, clean gas, placed under pres- 

sure and distributed in small service lines, fed into the burner under gate valve control. All air for combustion 

to be handled in separate service lines in the same manner. The gas would have a heating value of 300 B. T. U. 

— up, with a temperature not exceeding 300 degrees at the generator as against ordinary producer gas at 
125 B. T. U. and 1200 degrees. 











Write TODAY for Further Information 


W. C. KIRKPATRICK, Consulting Engineer 


615 Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago, Illinois . 





























Testing Sieves Made To a Fixed Ratio 


: Tyler Standard Screen Scale 
Ratio v2 or 1.414 


Opening | Opening Mesh Dec. of an 
Inch 


Diam. Wire, 


in in 
Inches __/Millimeters 
1.050 
-742 


HE Tyler Standard Screen Scale Sieves have been constructed from wire cloth, specially prepared, with accurate- 
ly measured ope nings that increase and decrease throughout the series in a fixed ratio. The Screen Seale has as 
its base an opening of .0029 inches which is the opening in 200 mesh .0021 wire—the standard sieve as adopted 
by the Bureau of Standards. : : ae 
The diameter of the openings as shown in the table increase in the Rittinger ratio of the square root of 2 or A : 
1.414, making the area of each sieve in the scale just double that of the next finer or half that of the next coarser. rr : 
The Tyler Standard Screen Scale Sieves divide the tested product in much better proportion than a Sieve 
series with no relationship between the openings. Specially ruled paper is furnished in connection with the Sieves for making either a cumulative direct plot 
or a cumulative logarithmic plot showing a graphic illustration of screen analysis. 
“We use our set of Screen Scale Sieves in the Highway laboratory and in testing materials generally. When it comes to studying aggregates and making 
up mixtures of two or more materials whose sieve analyses overlap, there could be nothing better than the Screen Scale Sieves and the Logarithmic Plot. 
The above quotation is from a ietter from Mr. S. H. Graf in charge of the Experimental Engineering Laboratories of the Oregon Agricultural College. 


CERTIFIED BY THE BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
20 and 30 mesh Sand Sieves. 100 and 200 mesh Cement Sieves. 


Orders for these Certified Sieves can be filled from stock and Bureau of Standard certificates are furnished with 
the Sieves. 


The new Testing Sieve Catalogue describes fully the Tyler Standard Screen Scale Sieves, the method of plotting curves; also showing the Government 
specifications for Sand and Cement Sieves. 


Write for Testing Sieve Catalogue No. 36 “F”’ noo ones 


The W. S. Tyler Company Cleveland, Ohio 


ly FACTURERS OF DOUBLE CRIMPED WIRE CLOTH AND TON-CAP SCREEN 
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The most thorough and efficient 
Mixes of Plaster, Cement and 
Dry Materials... Send for Circular. 


W. D. DUNNING, Water st. Syracuse, N. Y. 











STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 


JUST THE MIXER YOU’VE BEEN WISHING FOR 


The BIG-AN-LITLE 


1914 MODEL 
Just a Little Bit Better Than The One You Thought Was Best 


The small mixer has proved its worth. Contractors see that it pays better to 
have one or more small portable Mixers, than to mix by hand or to have a great 
big clumsy Mixer. The question has been to get a Dependable Small Mixer at 
a Low Price. 

The Big-an-Litle is the biggest 
Prices amaze the Mixer world. 

Your neighbor has one. 
us NOW for full particulars. 


JAEGER MACHINE CO., 


A-1 Catalog 


and best small Mixer on EarthTand our Low 


They are used everywhere. Ask him. Write 


219 W. RICH STREET 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 























Do You Have Cars to Haul? 


The Davenport Locomotive 
Save Money 


ROBERTS Bros 
CHICAGO 


— rr oT 
p~ a aii 
web = 


Special Designs for Special Purposes 
Any Size, Any Gauge, Any Weight 
Write for Prices and Particulars 


DAVENPORT LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago, 12 and 14 So. Canal St. New York, 30 Church St. 
Seattle, 617 Western Ave. St. Paul, 1308 Pioneer-Press Bidg. 


St. Lenis, 654 Peirce Bidg. Cincinnati, O., 703 Ist Nat. Bask Bldg 
Canadian Representatives: 


F. H. Hopkins & Co., Montreal, Que., 
Dominion Equipment & Supply Co., Winnipeg, Man., Edmonten, Alta. 





Ko Tani 


no FAN 
» NO FREEZING 
"TROUBLE 


‘$30,000 
Worth of Work, 
30 Cents for Repairs 


—the record of a Novo Engine made for a contractor 
in Red Oak, Ia., (mame on request) after over 4 years’ 
service in operating a concrete mixer. 


It’s the kind of a record others are making and you can 
make with this strong, sturdy, economical, four-cyele, vertical 
engine —the lightest engine for power developed; “ The 
Engine for Every Purpose.” Made in ten sizes; 1 to 15 h. p. 
Suppose you 


Send for *‘Reliable Power’’ the Novo Book 


and absorb some of the facts that show why such records are 
Novos. You'll get full details, too, of the line of No 
Outfits of which you ought to own at least one. 


[yin ENGINE CO. 


352 Willow Street 
Lansing, Mich. 


easily possible with 
o Hoists and Pumping 


Claren 





® Novo Engine Running 
Concrete Batch Mixer 
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No. 258 No, 217-H 
Heavy Duty Quarry Car. Side Dump Car, He wd Cons “ieee ni 
for Steam Shovel 


Cars and Electric Locomotives 
Especially adapted for use in quarries 
and cement works. 
We aim to reduce your handling costs. 
Let us build you a car to suit your 
requirements. Complete industrial rail- 
way equipment. 


THE AIRES CAR & MFG. CO. 


909 Marquette St. Dept. 6 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















































THE CURRY BAG TYER 
IS SENT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


It has proven in hundreds of cement, plaster, lime, and other bagging 
concerns, for over three years, that its security and efficiency are far 
greater than any possible use of twine. 


















No, 6500 No. 805 
Electric Locomotive. Dumping Stone Carrier. 

















Test it without cost. 





Catalog E and Prices 








J. P. CURRY MFG. CO., Inc. new" 6m "Erry 


(Formerly Curry Bag Tyer Dept. of Clifford L. Miller & Co.) 


























Fees nny 
<> PORTLAND A 
AT LAS 


, CEMENT RY 
CIS 










When a man says “Atlas Portland Cement” he has 
said the first and last words on the subject. When 
you consider Atlas is also the “buy” word of the 


business you've said a good deal when you say 


‘Atlas Portland Cement” 
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